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PREFACE 


This book is the work of certain officials of the International 
Labour Office who prefer to remain anonymous. It is something 
more than a sincere effort to describe, impersonally and simply 
but in as telling a form as possible, the work of this institution; 
it is a confession of faith. 

It may be asked what justification exists for the publication 
of these 400 pages. Much has already been written on the first 
ten years of activity of the International Labour Organisation: 
articles, pamphlets, even books, published both in Great Britain 
and the Umted States, some of them of considerable value. 
The Office itself published an official album containing shrewd 
and impartial comments on the work of the past ten years by 
the Officers of the Governing Body. It may be asked then what 
is the need for this new study. First of all, it seemed useful to 
complete the record of the £rst ten years of international co- 
operation. Our colleagues of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations have published a comprehensive volume giving a 
valuable survey of their work which covers every international 
sphere save one — ^that of labour. The public, or at least that 
section of it which wishes to help us and which is sometimes 
apt to complain of insufficient information, is entitled to expect 
this gap to be filled, remembering that the Treaties of Peace 
postulated that there could be no lasting peace without social 
justice. 

And there is another re^on. Surely among all the voices 
raised in praise, or it may Detjbriticism, of our work, it is but 
right that a voice from within the Office should also be heard. 
It is this voice which finds expression here — a discreet, perhaps 
somewhat colourless voice, the voice of officials. Yet even if 
its totie is umform and intentionally subdued it is vibrant with 
memories, with hopes, with emotion. We can say with joy and 
pride that in these ten years the conviction and enthusiasm of 
the staff of the International Labour Office have never failed 
or weakened. 

^ In order to make thjf a convenient handbook, the authors 
have,%of course, been obliged to give a full and systematic 
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description of all the activities of the Organisation, enumerate 
all the problems, follow the standardised and obvious plan of 
discussing successively the origins and principles of the institu- 
tion, its wofk, the results obtained and its position in the general 
movem^t for justice and peace. It is true also that they have 
had to abstain more than others from offering ingenious but 
sometimes dangerous suggestions or from passing too daring 
judgments. Nevertheless, even in this well-trodden field they 
have brought out new points which would seem to be of great 
value. And they have done more, as no one can appreciate 
better than the Director who has been dealing with the subject 
in his reports every year since 1921 ; they have produced a 
living and interesting study. 

Their first great merit is that they have brought out the 
immense dilBculties of our task, difficulties which are perhaps 
still growing or at least changing their angle. The mem b ers 
of the Commission on International Labour Legislation (in 
1919) certainly imagined that it would be comparatively easy 
to obtain the ratifications which States were asked to give to 
International Labour Conventions, and that the development 
of mtemational labour legislation would proceed almost auto- 
matically along the lines laid down in Part Xm. Some members 
even went so far as to suggest the institution of an international 
assembly with full legislative powers for all countries; others 
proposed that the Conventions should automatically come into 
force and be binding on all so long as no States made any 
reservations. The wording of Part Xin, careful as it has been 
to respect national sovereign rights, clearly reflects this early 
confidence. Not many months had elapsed, however, before 
the first difiiculties arose. I well remember my feehngs at jthe 
end of the First Session of the Governing Body in Paris in 
January 1920, when, having scarcely entered on my duties as 
Director, I was informed by Mr. Rufenacht, Swiss Government * 
Delegate, of the difficulties which his Government had found 
in the Eght-Hour Convention adopted practically unanlJnously 
at Washington a few weeks before, but destined to cause us so 
muda trouble in future years. Thus began our stiff task which 
was to encounter so many other complications and obstacles 
later: administrative delays, national prejudices, constitutional 
contradictions, legal objections, econ(jmic apprehensions, pre^ 
of ParHameutary work. Government negotiations, opposition 
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manoeuvtes, incMetence ot hostility in public opinion, mutual 
misundetstandings and suspicions, and so on. Not only for the 
Eight-Hour Convention but for every Convention without 
exception ratification has become in the fullest Sense of^the 
term an afiair of State. Yet there are already thirty Cojjventions 
and fifty-five members of the Organisation. As long as this 
Organisation lives and is governed by its present constitution, 
there will be an annual debate on the results obtained and on 
the value of the total figure for ratifications. In the album for 
the tenth anniversary, 1 ^. Arthur Fontaine, Chairman of our 
Governing Body, showed by skilful mathematical reasoning 
the true significance of this figure. The present writers have 
reproduced this proof (p. 279) and have shown what unremitting 
effort, what insistence, what politic indiscretions are reflected in 
the total of 415 ratifications by January 1931. They have made a 
perfecdy fair comparison with the results obtained by the League 
of Nations. They even point out, not without a touch of 
humour, diat the United States of America have for several 
years past possessed a kind of international labour conference 
for harmonising the social legislation of the federated States, 
which are without a doubt more closely united than the States 
Members of thp International Labour Organisation; yet all 
things considered, (heir progress towards standard legislation 
has been much less rapid than our own. The argument (p. 282) 
is worth reading ; it is quite a novel idea. 

New also, as far as we know, is the lucid proof of the useful- 
ness, the direct value of International Labour Conventions. 
Much has been heard of (he worthlessness of their texts. If 
critics were to be believed, the Conference generally adopts 
merely minimum Conventions, more or less consolidating the 
national legislation of (he majority of countries and stabilising, 
one might say, the reforms already carried through, but in- 
volving no fresh progress. Consequently, these critics maintain, 
the ratifications which are obtained with so much difficulty are 
nothin'^ more than a hollow farce. In reply to this criticism 
the “effective results” of each Convention are analysed in turn. 
The classification of the Conventions into groups according 
to whether (hey have been widely, less widely or sparsely 
ratified, and have involved considerable, little or no legislative 
tjrogress, may appear ratjier artificial. But the deteiled analysis 
which^has been outlined (pages 288 et seqq^ is. instructive. 
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showing as it does that these Conventions have, in the words 
of the Treaty, conferred lasting benefits on numbers of workers ; 
it will also be a welcome reassurance to those who, like our- 
selves, are firmly convinced of the effectiveness of the inter- 
national,methods of procedure established in 1919. 

We are also heartily grateful to those writers who planned 
and composed the whole of the second and largest part of the 
volume, entitled “The Work.” A study of these pages will 
give a faithful impression of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, the Office and the Conference “at work” in every branch 
of social life and in every field with which they are competent 
to deal. Our constant and I think legitimate reply to those 
who complain of the small number of ratifications registered 
has been that ratification is often merely the final seal placed 
on our work, that it is in some sense the ultimate goal of every 
effort at reform, but that it is the movement itself which is of 
primary and essential, if not exclusive, importance. In the 
anniversary album Mr. Olivetti, Employers’ Vice-chairman of 
the Governing Body, brings out clearly in an important passage 
the fact that the results of our activities do not lie merely in the 
resolutions of the Conference, and that the Office has found its 
most fruitful function in promoting and stimulating social 
progress in every cotmtry. Year by year, in the second part 
of the report of the Director to the Conference, we ourselves 
have sought to show how in every sphere — ^hours of work, 
wages, hygiene, safety, employment and unemployment, etc. — 
whether for all workers or for some large occupational group, 
the work of the Office was supported and developed by the 
demands of the workers, by currents of public opinion and by 
scientific research, and how in return our actions, our decisions, 
our methods helped to guide, define and clarify these move- 
ments and efforts, so that they could only reach their fullest 
possible utility when co-ordinated round our own work. So 
far, however, no general picture had been drawn of this process. 
Now it has been done, and in masterly fashion. These ‘keenly 
suggestive pages reveal all the actions and reactions which go 
to form the network of social progress : the indirect influence 
of the Conventions, which, even if not ratified, serve as standards 
for national legislation (in particular, the enormous influence of 
the much-maligned Eight-Hour Contention which, although 
only sparsely ratified, has been almost universally accepted as 



the code fot hours of work) and the real but rarely recognised 
effectiveness of the important Recommendations, such as that 
on inspection, which is now the recognised standard for the 
young inspection services in countries which wer^ revived or 
unified by the War or which are only now launching out upon 
industrial life, or the Recommendation on workers’ spare time, 
which may already be said to have become the charter of the 
new humanism at which the world of labour aims. They also 
show the organising power of the social insurance Conventions, 
which are at the origin of the new international groups of 
insurance funds and provide a clearly defined framework for 
their activities (it is even said that these Conventions have 
indirectly led to organised resistance on the part of doctors). 
They bring out, too, the value of our scientific studies, of the 
Encjclopcddia of Industrial Hygiene^ of the Safety Survey^ of our 
studies on finding employment, on social insurance and public 
works, which have led to the imitation of the most successful 
schemes in other countries and thus sometimes proved as useful 
for the defence of human life as the Conventions themselves, 
even when ratified. These pages tell of the fruitful meetings in 
our commissions of experts and men of science separated by 
the War or by circumstances; the revival of great scientific 
movements which have been more or less paralysed; the resur- 
rection of ideas or aspirations which were being allowed to 
languish or were stifled. Through all the tangle of legal procedure, 
through all the confusion of committees, commissions and 
conferences, beneath the apparent emptiness of congress resolu- 
tions and the jumble of texts, we see with amazement the desired 
reforms being adopted in every part of the world — slowly, it 
may be, but surely, and sometimes even beyond our highest 
hopes. It is occasionally the habit of workers’ meetings to cast 
doubts on the value of the International Labour Organisation; 
some, in moments of disillusion, have gone so far as to say 
that our international institutions are a sham. But that view 
cannot •be accepted by anyone who reads these pages with an 
open mind. It must be frankly admitted that the movement for 
the protection of the workers would never have had the same 
vigour or the same success amidst all the political and economic 
difficulties of the post- War world had it not had at its centre 
the International Labour Organisation. 

^ Thatbis the impression which must be left by this objective 
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and qxiite impetsonal description undertaken by our coUabo 
ators. They have studied only the past, the ten years since tl 
Organisation began, but their unspoken thought for the futur 
which we share, is revealed on every page. Without such concej 
for the future there can be no good history. Is not history indee 
the science of the future? An institution lives only in so far i 
it cares about its future. 

No doubt our future is guaranteed by a number of consider: 
tions, but that will make it none the less difficult and arduou 
The very intensity of our activity brings us face to face wit 
new problems which are sometimes disconcerting just becaus 
of their novelty. 

To what extent, for example, have the procedure and tl 
mechanism created in 1919 proved in these ten years to 1: 
adapted to the conditions of our dawning international life 
Have the permanent international bodies been endowed wit 
adequate powers and competence? What place is there for tl: 
consultation of technical experts, the representation of interest 
etc.? It is true that some attempts at reform have been mad 
but witiiout much success. Valuable suggestions for amendin 
the Standing Orders of the Gjnference or of the Governin 
Body have been rejected. The proposed amendment to Artie' 
393 of the Treaty of Peace did not obtain the necessary numb< 
of ratifications to bring it into force. But sooner or later w 
must either agree to accept some new practices not specifie 
in the Treaties, as may happen even with the best-regulate 
constitutions, or else have the courage to amend them. 

The necessity for some such step becomes all the clean 
when it is remembered that, as tiiis volume shows, the refonr 
undertaken in the name of social justice will be more full 
applied and more real year by year, so that they will involv 
more direct and more tangible consequences in national lif 
and even in international relationships. The “Labour” Sectio 
of the Peace Treaties was based on two principles. In the fin 
place it wished to abolish everywhere the “injustice, Iferdshi 
and privation” which the workers had to suffer, and to guarante 
“fair and htimane conditions of labour” to all. As a generi 
rule, and especially in the early years, the main object in vie'' 
in drafting the International Labour Conventions was to achiev 
this end and apply the present ideals,, of social justice acceptf; 
in the Labour Charter. These Conventions were the» dire< 
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outcome of the feelings of humanity and justice by which 
Governments were animated duroughout ib&t period. But 
Part Xin had a further object. The reforms adopted in the 
more advanced countries had to be protected ag^st unfair 
competition by other countries which perhaps might noj scruple 
to exploit their workers to the utmost for the sake of com- 
mercial advantage. This was the other aim of our work as 
defined in the texts voted. The post-Wat monetary, financial 
and economic crises which completely destroyed international 
equilibrium forced into the background the question of com- 
petition based on unequal conditions of labour. Now that 
many important Conventions on points of principle have been 
drafted for the compulsory and immediate protection, if need 
be in spite of economic conditions, of the weaker workers, of 
women and children; now that the most general rules for pro- 
tection and safety have been laid down; now that a certain 
degree of international financial unity has again been reached 
and broken commercial relations re-established, we find that 
in several branches of industry, such as mines, glass works or 
textiles, the favourable or unfavourable effects of its labour 
conditions on a country’s trade are becoming more apparent 
and more keenly felt. It is no longer merely a question of pro- 
tecting the individual workers against too great hardships. 
There must also be a certain equality of burdens among the 
various national economic systems. Hence the demand for 
Conventions containing stricter and more precise regulations 
for a given industry than did the general Conventions. Hence 
also the idea of regional Conventions limited to a few States 
and the idea of new types of procedure, the institution of which 
must undoubtedly be considered by the Organisation even at 
the risk of certain dangers. 

The same reasons lie at the root of the widespread but con- 
fused discussion which has been going on for years with regard 
to the interdependence of economic and social questions, the 
demarcation of the competence of the various organisations of 
the League of Nations, and the attention to be paid to economic 
conditions in the drafting of our Conventions. In one of the 
following chapters (Part II, Chapter VIII) the authors have 
traced objectively and without bias the successive phases of 
^s controversy. This is ^ot the place to consider the theoretical 
conclusions or to reopen the examination of the problem as a 
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whole, but the discussions at our Conferences and at the recent 
meetings of the Unemployment Committee have shown with 
increasing clearness that the immediate future of our work and 
ev^ the v&y future of our institution depend on the solution 
of this question and on the spirit which is to inspire national 
and international economic policy. One possible solution is 
that, having established a minimum of protection for humanity 
— ^what has been called “the sanitary cordon” — ^we may sub- 
ordinate the ever-evolving conceptions of, and the ever- 
recurring aspirations after social justice to “economic necessity” 
and “economic laws,” the “free play” of which must not be 
further disturbed. Or we may decide that, just because of these 
ideals of justice and because of the growing clearness of the 
voice of the human conscience, and sometimes even in the face 
of economic laws, which (to put it mildly) have perhaps not 
always the full force of natural laws, human intelligence must 
make every possible effort to organise the economic system and 
has in fact the power to do so. The social factor must take 
precedence over the economic factor; it must regulate and guide 
it in the highest cause of justice. 

Doubtless many a long decade must still elapse, many a 
compromise, many a struggle and perhaps many a failure be 
faced and accepted before the economic system is finally regu- 
lated and organised for the common weal. The decade which 
is so well described in the following pages can at least claim to 
have defined all these problems in a practical form. The world 
in which we live and struggle is big with new ideas, stiD 
uncertain, indefinite, confused, but arising out of the great 
upheavals of the War and post-War periods and to some extent 
forced on the attention of every thinking man. Will our inter- 
national institutions be able to clarify these ideas and translate 
them into facts? That is tli^e question of the future. Whatevei 
the answer may be, it is in the light of these ideas that thev 
must seek their path and define their duties. 


ALBERT THOMAS 


January 1931 
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PART I 


STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS 

On October 2^th, 1919, the First Session of the International 
Labour Conference opened in Washington. In the same city 
a few weeks later the Governing Body met to take the necessary 
steps for organising the International Labour Office and 
appointed as its first Director Albert Thomas, former Minister 
of Armaments in France. Thus barely a year after the Armistice, 
five months after the signature of the Treaty of Versailles which 
contained its constitution, three months before that Treaty 
came into force and more than a year before the first meeting 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations, to which it was 
constitutionally attached, the International Labour Organisation 
came into active existence. 

Nothing could show better than this simple comparison of 
dates the importance and the urgency which the international 
social problem had in the eyes of the post-War Governments. 
It is generally difficult for contemporaries to estimate the true 
importance of an event. Those who lived through the troubled 
months immediately following the War were impressed chiefly 
by the impassioned discussions at the prelimiiliry Peace Con- 
ference and in the various countries on the vexatious questions 
of frontiers and reparations. The great eddies in which the 
world was still swirling after the storm of the War years had 
too strong a hold on the attention of the public to enable it to 
give due heed to the first tentative efibrts at international 
organisation which were being made in the background. The 
apparently lukewarm interest shown in these attempts even by 
certain of the statesmen on whom their success depended and 
the seeming disproportion between the overwhelming problems 
of the hour and the proposed institutions whose possible stability 
could not be gauged by any past experience obscured the fact 
that the texts drafted in Paris would, after the painful task of 
winding up the past, prove the foundation on which, patiently 
aod stone by stone, the r^w organisation of the world was to 
be built up. 
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It is true that the action taken by the statesmen was deter- 
mined by the general longing for peace and the great dream of 
international reconciliation and social justice cherished by the 
peoples during the dark days of the War. But for this unanimous 
desire, deep-rooted in every country, there would have been at 
the Peace Conference no Commission for the League of Nations 
and no Commission on International Labour Legislation. But 
the masses had difficulty in recognising the objects of their hope 
behind the often lifeless formulae of legal texts submitted to 
them. They were faced with machinery, with a starting point 
the great daring of which escaped them, because they compared 
it with the ideal of which they had dreamt and not with the 
past on which they were deliberately turning their backs. 

Ten years have passed. The institution has lived. It has sur- 
vived the early struggles, and although it has not done more 
than begin to carry out its programme it has at least shown 
enough of the possibilities of realisation to make clear the 
boldness of the solutions imagined in 1919. We are beg inning 
to see that the historian who a century later may analyse the 
facts of this memorable year will lay by far the greatest stress 
on the creation of the international institutions. What he will 
find it necessary to explain will not be the timidity but the 
boldness of their constitutions, not the hesitations of certain 
States but the rapidity with wWch an organisation was set up 
which in many respects ran counter to the traditional conceptions 
of the law of nations. This daring and this urgency can be seen 
even more clearly in Part XIII than in Part I of the Treaty. 
The constitution laid down by Part XIII establishes an entirely 
new type of international organisation on account of the repre- 
sentation of interests in the composition of the Ganference and 
the Governing Body, the system of individual voting by 
delegates, the two-thirds majority in place of the rule of 
unanimity for the adoption of Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions, the obligations which this adoption involves for the 
States Members and finally the measures taken for su^rvising 
the application of Conventions. The position which its con- 
stitution occupies in the Peace Treaties and the autonomy 
which the Organisation enjoys within the League of Nations 
are proof of the special importance with which its founders 
wished to endow it. Finally, the date^ of October 1919 fixed^n 
the Treaty for the opening of the first International Labour 
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Conference, the agenda laid down in an additional protocol 
and the decision of the Peace Conference to give the constitu- 
tion of the new Organisation executive force without waiting 
for the signature of the Peace Treaty, reveal the xiJrgent dejjire 
of Governments to give the workers a pledge of th^ir good 
will and their sincerity. 



CHAPTER I 


ORIGINS AND PRINCIPLES 

The special treatment accorded to the social 
Pam/tg the Way: problem by the peace-makers of 1919 can be 
The Current of understood only in the light of the past. In 
Thought in the the history of institutions thought has always 
Nineteenth preceded action. For a century, indeed, the 
Century movement of ideas had paved the way for the 
new organisation and had even before the War 
taken concrete form and provided lessons for the future. 

Every work which has analysed die constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation has devoted a chapter to this 
movement. At the beginning there were a certain number of 
striking individuals, the precursors, who at the very dawn of 
labour legislation asked that die social problems raised by large- 
scale industry should be dealt with by international collabora- 
tion. In 1818, Robert Owen submitted to the Congress of the 
Holy Alliance at Aix-la-Chapelle two memoranda asking the 
powers to introduce in every country measures for protecting 
the workers against the ignorance and exploitation to which 
they were exposed and inviting them to appoint a labour com- 
mission. From 1838 to 1859, Daniel Legrand, a Mulhausen 
manufacturer, sent innumerable memoranda and petitions to 
Parliaments and Governments “with a view to the adoption,” as 
one petition says, “of national laws and also international legis- 
lation for the protection of the working class against work exces- 
sive in amount and at too early an age, the primary and principal 
cause of its physical deterioration, its moral degradation and its 
deprivation of the blessings of &mily life.” 

Interesting as these declarations are in the history ctf ideas, 
dieir real value must not be over-estimated. They do honour to 
the foresight of their authors, but they had no direct influence on 
later developments. The idea of international collaboration for 
labour legislation could not become strong enough to lead to 
positive results until tiie movement fyr labour legislation its^ 
had gained strength in each country and had proved victorious 
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ovet the doctrine of economic liberalism ■which had previously 
opposed its progress. 

This is what happened in the second half of the century. Under 
the influence of the growing social movement and The hum^- 
tarian ideas propagated by ilie revolution of 1848, the theory of 
laisser-fmre lost some of its power. Legislation for the protection 
of the workers became more frequent, the demands for such 
legislation grew more urgent and the idea of international labour 
legislation received a fresh impulse. In France, Germany, S'witzer- 
land, in the universities as well as in Parliament, men of 
various shades of opinion expounded the idea that the progress 
already made in the social sphere could be consolidated and 
further progress made only by eliminating the disadvantages 
which such progress and the consequent rise in production costs 
could have for the industries of the more advanced countries in 
international competition. 

This current of ideas, which insisted chiefly on 

Pirst Practical the economic justification for international 
Results: The Berlin labour legislation, was to reach its first very 
and Berne modest practical results at the end of the cen- 
Cortferences tury. In 1889, the Swiss Government proposed 
for the first time to convene an international 
labour conference. The idea was taken up by the German Govern- 
ment, and a conference was held in Berlin in 1890, attended by 
representatives of fourteen countries. The results were limited 
and were not followed up. The conference merely adopted a 
certain number of resolutions on the limitation of the work of 
women and children, work in mines and the weekly rest. 

This first experiment had at least one salutary effect. It brought 
to light the defects of the method and showed that no progress 
could be made without careful technical preparation and con- 
tinuous and regular action. 

The credit for drawing the correct conclusion from the experi- 
ence of the Berlin Conference lies "with a group of scholars and 
econornists who in 1900 founded the International Association 
for the Legal Protection of the Workers in Pans. While official 
circles hesitated and failed to act, prmte initiative stqpped in 
and undertook to convene international labour conferences, to 
prepare their agenda and by constant propaganda to have the 
texts adopted incorporated in national legislation. An interna- 
tional office was set up in Basle to centralise the research work 
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and the collection of information. The Association had national 
sections through which it could get into touch with official 
circles. Support was asked from the various Governments. 
Finally, when the ground seemed to have been sufficiently pre- 
pared, the Swiss Government convened a conference at Berne in 
1905, which was attended by experts and technicians from about 
twenty countries. Two sets of texts were adopted, one dealing 
with the use of white phosphorus in the match industry and the 
other with the night work of women. Next year a further con- 
ference was held in the same city, consisting this time of pleni- 
potentiaries, which adopted the texts in question in the form of 
international conventions. Two successive conferences, the first 
technical and the second diplomatic — such was the method 
invented to get round the double difficulty arising from the fact 
that the experts were not empowered to sign conventions and 
the diplomats lacked the technical knowledge to draft them. 

The encouraging results of this step decided the Association 
to prepare for a new conference of experts, which was held at 
Berne in 1913 ; texts were adopted on the limitation of hours of 
work for women and young persons and the prohibition of night 
work for children, but the outbreak of hostilities prevented the 
meeting of the diplomatic conference which was to have trans- 
formed these texts into conventions in the following year. 

Although the War interrupted the activities of 

The Workers' the Association, in another way it won for 
Demands international labour legislation new and indis- 
pensable support : that of the organised prole- 
tariat. Up to that time the masses of the workers had remained 
rather in the background. It is true that the progress of trade 
union action had always exerted an influence by drawing attention 
to the social problem. It is true also that certain of the workers’ 
leaders had expressed their sympathy for the aims of the inter- 
national movement for the legal protection of the workers. But 
the masses had appeared unwilling to commit themselves until 
they saw positive and effective results. The Berlin Conference 
and its pious resolutions had aroused their distrust rather than 
confidence. The work of the Berne Conference seemed to them 
doomed to be slow and uncertain so long as the initiative lay 
entirely with a private association which could count only on 
the personal authority of its members and its propaganda t0 
obtain the support of Governments and the application of the 
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Conventions. They considered that this new international legis- 
lation dealing with the questions they had most at heart should 
not be made for them but with their collaboration and thus 
savour less of philanthropy. In place of the somewhat narrow 
idea of legal protection, they would have preferred th|Lt of a 
code of workers’ rights, which they hoped to win from Govern- 
ments as a recognition of their just due and not as a favour 
obtained by the generous and altruistic intervention of a group 
of intellectuals. They hoped also that the application of interna- 
tional legislation would not be left to the good will and good 
faith of States but would be guaranteed by a system of super- 
vision and sanctions. 

Before the War, however, the workers’ organisations had 
hardly attempted to define their attitude to these problems. The 
courageous but modest efforts of the International Association 
had brought to light the obstacles in the way of any attempt at 
infringing the sovereign rights of States. Efforts had been made, 
as in 1905 for example, to arrive at an agreement to set up an 
international supervisory commission for the application of the 
conventions ratified, but this proposal was rejected, even though 
the commission was only to be of an advisory nature, and all 
that could be done was to adopt a resolution on the subject. The 
War, by the change it wrought in men’s minds and the tre- 
mendous increase in the power of the trade unions which fol- 
lowed, brought within the workers’ grasp possibilities which a 
few years earlier had seemed unattainable. The appeal which was 
made by Governments in every country to the working class not 
only developed in it a consciousness of its solidarity, but also 
turned the attention of the whole nation to that class and to the 
necessity for raising it to a higher material and moral standard 
of life. 

Thus, when the delegates of the workers of the allied countries, 
and later of the neutral countries, met at Leeds in 1916, at Stock- 
holm in 1917 and at Berne in 1918, and demanded that the terms 
of peace* should ^^safeguard the working class of all countries 
from the attacks of international capitalist competition and 
assure it a minimum guarantee of moral and material order as 
regards labour legislation, trade union rights, migration, social 
insurance, hours of work and industrial hygiene and safety,” 
th^ir demands met with J^he support of public opinion and a 
sympathetic hearing from Governments, The sufferings of the 
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War had developed in every stratum of society a feeling that 
peace must mean something more than a return to the conditions 
of 1914. A new order must be created which would guarantee 
t^e peace ^>f the world and give to everyone the just reward of 
his labpur. 

This vague idealism, sustained by the promises 
The Labour of statesmen who were indeed not a little 

Problem at the troubled by the agitation among the workers. 
Peace ensured the triumph of these claims. The 

Conference League of Nations, which was intended to 

safeguard the peace of the world, seemed the 
natural institution for achieving that social justice without which 
peace would be meaningless. But there could be no waiting for 
the ratification of the Peace Treaties or the beginning of the acti- 
vities of the League of Nations before deciding what form the 
international organisation should take which was to deal with 
labour questions within the framework of the League. Festina 
lente might be a suitable motto in other fields, but the social 
problem required rapid and bold decisions. Any delay, any 
indecision might have destroyed die confidence of the working 
class and turned it against diosewho had encouraged it widh 
promises. Moreover, the ground was less new than in other 
spheres. It had to a great extent been cleared by the Berne Labour 
Ginferences, and their work, interrupted by the War, had merely 
to be taken up again in a manner which would meet the workers’ 
wishes. 

All these circumstances ei^lain why the Peace Conference 
decided at its sitting of January 25th, 1919, to set up a Commis- 
sion of fifteen members “to enquire into the conditions of em- 
ployment from the international aspect and to consider the 
international means necessary to secure common action on 
confers affecting conditions of employment, and to recommend 
the form of a permanent agency to continue such enquiry and 
consideration in co-operation with and under the direction of 
the League of Nations.” Thus the Conference, before* it knew 
what form the League itself might take, began to study the 
creation of one of the mstitutions which was to be attached to it. 

The Commission for International Labour Legislation began 
its work on February ist. Its composition recalled its double 
origin: what may be called the “scientific” movement for tjte 
legal protection of the workers and the great urge towards social 
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teform after the War. The Governments saw to it that the dele- 
gates on this Co m mission should include not only important 
figures like Messrs. Ernest Mahaim and Arthur Fontaine and Sir 
Malcolm Delevingne, the moving spirits of the B®me Con- 
ferences, but also men more intimately connected with ^labour 
and sometimes directly appointed by the workers: Samuel 
Gompers for the United States, E. Vandervelde for Belgium, 
G. N. Barnes for Great Britain, Leon Jouhaux for France and 
A. Cabrini for Italy. 

The Commission worked for almost two months imder the 
chairmanship of Samuel Gompers. Its task was no easy one. 
From the outset it accepted as a basis for its discussions a draft 
put forward by the British delegation after having been sub- 
mitted to the workers’ and employers’ organisations in Great 
Britain for their examination. It was not long before very 
divergent views began to appear as to the nature of the institu- 
tion which was to be set up. The question of the powers which 
should be granted to it was the subject of a long battle between 
the United States delegation and the other delegations and might 
indeed have endangered the whole work of the Commission but 
for the fact that all the members were conscious of the great 
disappointment which such a failure would cause to the world. 

Finally, on April nth, after thirty-five sittings, the Reporter, 
Mr. G. N. Barnes, was able to submit to the Peace Conference 
the first results of the work of the Commission — a Draft Con- 
vention creating a permanent organisation for the international 
regulation of labour questions. This Draft was immediately 
approved, subject to amendments in detail which might be 
thought necessary by the Drafting Committee in order to bring 
it into harmony with the Pact of the League of Nations. At the 
same time, measures were taken to constitute as soon as possible 
the Preparatory Committee for the First Session of ihe Intpr- 
national Labour Conference, which was to beheld at Washington 
in the following October, so that it could set to work without 
waiting either for the ratification or even for the signature of the 
Treaty of Peace. On April 28th the Peace Conference met again 
and adopted, with certain formal amendments, the second part 
of the Report of the Commission on International Labour Legis- 
lation, which took the form of a draft declaration to be inserted 
in^the Peace Treaty. These two documents, the Convention and 
the declaration, have, und« the title “Labour,” become Sections 
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I and II of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, and were later 
inserted in corresponding positions in the other Peace Treaties 
concluded in 1919 and 1920. 

The fofty Articles which compose Section I of Part XIII 
form ,the actual constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation, regulating its composition, its working and the 
obligations assumed by the States Members. But these provisions 
do not form the whole of Part XIIL The mere creation of a new 
institution would not have satisfied the workers. The authors of 
the Treaty reahsed that this institution must, so to speak, be 
given a soul, and to this end they placed the constitution in a 
setting of two solemn declarations reflecting the main currents 
of thought and general tendencies out of which the International 
Labour Organisation arose. The first is the Preamble, which 
defines, more or less in terms of ideals, the aims and guiding 
principles of the Organisation. The other is the final Article, 
which, starting out from the ideas contained in the Preamble, 
sets forth with a view to immediate action a certain number of 
principles, the progressive realisation of which seemed to the 
High Contracting Parties to be of special and urgent importance. 

“Universal peace” and “social justice” consti- 
Tbe Preamble: tute the double object which the authors of 
Aims of the the Treaty had in view in setting up the Inter- 

Organisation national Labour Organisation. The Prea m ble 
opens : “Whereas the League of Nations has 
for its object the establishment of universal peace, and such a 
peace can be established only if it is based upon social justice. ...” 
In so far as its ultimate aim is to contribute to the establishment 
of universal peace, the work of the Organisation is linked up 
with that of the League of Nations. For that reason the Treaty 
provided certain organic bonds between the two institutions, the 
chief of these being the compulsory membership of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation for all States Members of the League 
of Nations and the inclusion of the budget of the Organisation 
in the general budget of the League. ' 

But social justice is not merely a means of establishing uni- 
versal peace; it is also an end in itself. As such its moral value is 
so highland its realisation so urgent that it seemed fitting to 
entrust the task to a special organisation whose structure and 
method of work would be peculiarly^adapted to its object, ^d 
which, by iti independent position among the other institutions 
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of the League of Nations, would be able to work in complete 
liberty for the accomplishment of the task assigned to it. The 
High Contracting Parties, when summing up at the end of the 
Preamble the lofty motives which form the basis of fart XIII, 
abandoned the apparent subordination of social justice ^to the 
work of peace and placed on an equal footing ‘'the sentiments of 
justice and humanity and the desire to secure the permanent 
peace of the world” which led them to agree to the succeeding 
Articles. 

The affirmation of the ideal of social justice in the first para- 
graph of the Preamble is immediately followed by a recogmtion 
by the High Contracting Parties of the existing abuses and the 
urgent necessity for doing away with them : "And whereas con- 
ditions of labour exist involving such injustice, hardship and 
privation to great numbers of people as to produce unrest so 
great that the peace and harmony of the world are imperilled ; 
and an improvement of those conditions is urgently re- 
quired. . . This is the minor premise of the syllogism of which 
the major premise is the desire of the world for peace and social 
justice, while the conclusion will be the necessity for creating a 
permanent Labour Organisation. In recognising the existence of 
the evils of which the working class complains, the Powers took 
the first step towards relieving them and gave the sufferers hope 
for a brighter future. They went further; in order that there 
might be no misunderstanding and that the labour world should 
see in the programme of the new institution the points about 
which it was particularly anxious, the Preamble gave by way of 
example an enumeration of the improvements which it seemed 
particularly urgent to effect. These are : "The regulation of the 
hours of work, including the estabhshment of a maximum work- 
ing day and week, the regulation of the labour supply, the pre- 
vention of unemployment, the provision of an adequate living 
wage, the protection of the worker against sickness, disease and 
injury arising out of his employment, the protection of children, 
young pfersons and women, provision for old age and injury, 
protection of the interests of workers when employed in coun- 
tries other than their own, recognition of the principle of free- 
dom of association, the organisation of vocational and technical 
education and other measures.” 

^ut it may be asked what necessity there was for an interna- 
tional organisation to improve these conditions. What necessity 
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was there for the adoption of measures drafted in conferences 
that were world-wide in their scope and possibly involving 
hififling reciprocal tindertakings for the States which adhered to 
^em? It fe true that the universal nature of the evils which were 
being attacked is a sufficient justification for the universal action 
undertaken to suppress them; the natural feelings of justice and 
humanity, as well as the collective instinct for self-preservation, 
render universal mutual aid imperative in a matter affecting the 
happiness and sometimes even the existence of large groups of 
inffividuals. Side by side with these considerations, however, 
there is an economic argument mentioned in the third paragraph 
of die Preamble in the following terms: “Whereas also the 
failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions of labour is an 
obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to improve the 
conditions in their own countries. . . 

How far is this economic objection really valid? To what 
extent is it true to say that a piece of social legislation is a burden 
on the country which adopts it and is liable to place the industry 
of that country in an unfavourable position on the world market 
as compared with the competing industries of foreign countries 
which have not adopted the same legislation? To take some of 
the examples quoted in the Preamble itself, can one say that 
countries which make efforts to regulate the labour supply, to 
introduce vocational and technical education or to protect the 
workers against sickness and injury arising out of their employ- 
ment are ipso facio at a disadvantage in international competi- 
tion? And even the reduction of hours of work, the improve- 
ment of wages, the protection of children or social insurance 
surely repay their immediate cost by advantages and incentives 
of which national industry finally reaps the benefit? Experience 
appears to show that the countries with the most advanced 
labour legislation are by no means the least successful in the 
competition for world markets. The whole question has often 
been discussed and doubtless will be discussed for long years to 
come, for social experiments are not carried out in a laboratory 
where factors of secondary importance can be eliminated, and 
consequently it is difficult to establish a definite connection of 
cause and effect in this subject, and the conclusions advanced on 
both sides are necessarily in the nature of conjectures. 

Be that as it may, one fact remans, namely, that since jthe 
beginning of the modem industrial system, whenever a measure 
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for the protection of the workers has been proposed or de- 
manded — ^whether it was the prohibition of the employment of 
children under nine years of age in the early nineteenth century, 
or the limitation of the hours of work of all workers to eight in 
the day in the early twentieth century — ^the economic objectiofi 
has in every case been raised. Whether well founded or not, the 
fear of foreign competition has alarmed industrialists and has 
paralysed or hindered social progress. It may be said that even 
if the conditions governing international competition are less 
incompatible than has often been thought with an improvement 
in working conditions in any one country, the fear inspired by 
such competition is clearly an obstacle to improvements of a 
social nature. Add to this the fact that the present pace of indus- 
trial development has, especially in periods of depression such as 
that through which every country is now passing, made this 
competition a veritable obsession, and it will readily be under- 
stood how necessary it is to find some means of calming these 
apprehensions which bar the way to all further progress and 
even endanger the reforms already achieved. The remedy which 
suggested itself to the authors of the Treaty as likely to lead to a 
reasonable and systematic improvement in working conditions, 
safeguarded from the risks of sudden panic in times of depression, 
is the one advocated since the days of Daniel Legrand and tried 
out before the War at the Berne Conferences, namely, to induce 
a parallel improvement in working conditions in every country 
and fix the minimum standard which every country would under- 
take to m aintain. All that was required was to establish regula- 
tions for the application of the system and to improve its work- 
ing and its efficiency. This was the purpose of the authors of the 
Treaty in drafting the constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation. 

Although the Preamble set forth clearly the 
The Final Article: aims and the programme of action of the Inter- 
ne General national Labour Organisation, the authors of 
Frindples Part Xm were clear from the outset that such 

a solemn proclamation was not in itself suffi- 
cient to dispel all distrust. The Preamble certainly contained a 
list of questions with which the Organisation was requested to 
deal urgently, but there was nothing to show to what point 
Governments were prepared to go in the way of reforms. To 
take one example only, thel^reamble mentioned the regulation of 
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hours of work and the fixing of maximum hours for the day and 
the week, but what was of importance to the workers was to 
know whether they were to obtain satisfaction in their demand 
for an eight-hour day. Now the state of mind in 1919 was such 
tSat a reply to these definite questions could not be put off. As 
Mr. Barnes forcibly stated before the Peace Conference, the 
worker of 1919 was living with the memory of his pre-War 
situation; he feared a return to former conditions and was 
determined not to accept it. 

When the Commission on International Labour Legislation 
was set up by the Peace Conference, many people thought that 
its deliberations would result in a kind of international labour 
code the provisions of which, when inserted in the Peace Treaty, 
would immediately apply to all the Member States. The Inter- 
national Trade Union Conference, which met at Berne about the 
same time, drew up a programme of fifteen Articles summarising 
the demands of the workers. The political, and even more the 
legal, difficulties in such a step prevented its being taken, and it 
was left to the new Organisation to reach definite formal decisions 
on each point. But the Commission, while declining to draw up 
proposals which could be accepted in a definite form, unani- 
mously recognised “that their work would not be complete if it 
were simply confined to setting up a permanent machinety for 
international labour legislation.” “So impressed were they,” as 
their report says, “with the urgent need for recognising explicitly 
certain fundamental principles as necessary to social progress, 
that they decided to submit a series of declarations for insertion 
in the Peace Treaty.” The High Contracting Parties were not 
invited to give immediate effect to these declarations, but merely 
to subscribe to them in a general manner, leaving it to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference to examine them thoroughly and 
put them into the form of Recommendations or Draft Conven- 
tions. The mere fact, however, that the Commission decided to 
retain and submit to the Peace Conference only those declara- 
tions which were supported by at least two-thirds of ihe votes 
(in point of fact, many of them had obtained unanimity) gave these 
proposals considerable moral authority. 

It is these declarations, which the Peace Conference decided to 
insert in the Treaty of Peace at the end of the actual constitution 
of the International Labour Organisation, which form Section 11 
of Part Xni, under the title “General principles.” With fhe 
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Preamble they certainly represent the most impressive provision 
of Part XIII. This Section, which forms a counterpart to the 
Preamble in which a number of urgent improvements in condi- 
tions of labour are enumerated, has with justice been called 
the International Labour Charter. It indicates in nine points the 
direction in which improvements must be sought. It reveals the 
desire of Governments to give the workers a pledge with regard 
to a certain number of definite reforms on which the workers’ 
demands were most urgent : the right of association for all law- 
ful purposes by the employed as well as by the employers ; the 
right to a wage adequate to maintain a reasonable standard of 
life; an eight-hour day or a forty-eight-hour week; a weekly 
rest of at least twenty-four hours, which should include Sunday 
wherever practicable ; the abolition of child labour ; the principle 
that men and women should receive equal remuneration for 
work of equal value; equality of treatment for national and 
foreign workers ; the organisation of a system of inspection to 
ensure the enforcement of legislation for the protection of the 
workers ; and, dominating all the rest, the solemn affirmation, 
reflecting the whole idealist current of thought of the period, 
^^that labour should not be regarded merely as a commodity or 
article of commerce.” 

In making these declarations the High Contracting Parties 
made two reservations : the one refers to the difficulty of imme- 
diately attaimng ^‘strict umformity m conditions of labour” as a 
result of “differences of climate, habits and customs, of economic 
opportunity and industrial tradition.” The other refers to the 
necessarily provisional and incomplete character of the pro- 
gramme set forth. The Commission on Labour Legislation had 
already pointed out in its report that it did not feel called upon 
“to draw up a charter containing all the reforms which may be 
hoped for in a more or less distant future” ; it had confined itself 
to “principles the realisation of which may be contemplated in 
the near future.” Similarly, Sir Robert Borden, in submitting to 
the Peace* Conference the final text of Article 427, pointed out 
the impossibility of drafting immediately a code which could 
apply permanently over a long period and of foreseeing all the 
future developments of these principles and the ideals which 
might be aimed at later. It was this difficulty which led to the 
declaration in Article 427 lhat the principles and methods re- 
ferred to above should not be considered as “either complete or 
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final” and that when enumerating them the High Contracting 
Patties wished merely to emphasise “their special and urgent 
importance.” Having made these reservations, the authors of the 
Tfreaty infmediately proclaimed solemnly that, “if adopted by 
the industrial communities who ate Members of the League, 
and safeguarded in practice by an adequate system of inspection, 
they will confer lasting benefits upon the wage-earners of the 
world.” 

Such declarations were calculated to reassure the world of 
labour. The new machinery would not be beating the air. A 
plan of work had been laid down, and the impulse and definite 
direction for that work had been given. The success of the 
Organisation would depend on its fidelity to this programme. 
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THE STATES MEMBERS 

“Universality” is a word which appears in 
The Desire for the very first sentence of the Preamble to 
Universalis Part XIII : “Whereas the League of Nations 
has for its object the establishment of universal 
peace and such a peace can be established only if it is based 
upon social justice”; and the idea recurs later: “And whereas 
conditions of labour exist involving such injustice, hardship 
and privation to large numbers of people as to produce unrest 
so great that the peace and harmony of the world are imperilled” ; 
and yet again: “Whereas also the failure of any nation to adopt 
humane conditions of labour is an obstacle in the way of other 
nations which desire to improve the conditions in their own 
countries.” Thus, the universality at which the International 
Labour Organisation must logically aim is three times empha- 
sised in the Preamble. 

Universal the Organisation should be in the same way as 
the League of Nations as a whole, since the peace of the world 
may be endangered by the ferment of social agitation which 
can arise in any country where the working classes are subject 
to poverty and privation. Universal the Organisation must be 
also to an even greater extent than the pohtical organisations 
of the League, since the maintenance of inhuman conditions in 
even a single country may, through international competition, 
arrest or compromise social progress in every other country. 

In view of that fact it is not surprising that one of the chief 
preoccupations of the Organisation since the beginning has 
been to increase the number of its Members as much as possible. 

* The close connection between the ultimate 

Compulsory aims of the two institutions led to the in- 
Partioipation of elusion in Article 387 of the Treaty of the 
Members of the provision that the original Members of the 
Lea^e of Nations League of Nations should be the original 
, Members ^of the International Labour Organ- 

isation, and that hereafter membership of the League of Nations 
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should carry with it membership of the said Organisation. It 
seemed indeed impossible that any State adhering to the 
Covenant and accepting its programme should decline to accept 
3 °art Xllf. Under Article 23 of the Covenant Slates undeitook 
“to secure and maintain fair and humane conditions of labour 
for men, women and children . . . and for that purpose to 
establish and maintain the necessary international organisations.” 
Part Xin merely gave this undertaking more definite form and 
contained the constitution of the proposed Organisation. 

The compulsory participation of all Members of the League 
of Nations in the work of the International Labour Organisation 
was, however, contested in one case. In 1920 the State of Salvador 
maintained that while it had become a Member of the League of 
Nations by adhering to the Covenant, it had no obligations 
towards the International Labour Organisation because it had 
not signed any of the Treaties of Peace containing its constitu- 
tion and had accepted only the Covenant, which, it asserted, 
did not explicitly mention the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. Salvador therefore refused to share in the cost of this 
body. Its assertion, which raises a very important point of 
principle, was several times discussed by the Council and 
Assembly of the League of Nations in 1921 and 1922, and a 
financial arrangement was finally arrived at, Salvador under- 
taking to pay its arrears of contributions. At the same time, 
it maintained its argument and stated that it reserved the right 
which it had claimed, but in point of fact it has since sent dele- 
gates to two Sessions of the Conference. 

The principle that membership of the League 

New Members of Nations compulsorily involves membership 
siuee igig of the International Labour Organisation may 
therefore be considered as firmly established 
and accepted at the present day. But while such a bond seems 
necessary and natural, it is not sufficient to give the International 
Labour Organisation that universality which its aims and 
functions imply. It would suffice only if the League of Nations 
itself were a world-wide institution. It will be remembered that 
when the International Labour Organisation was set up in 
1919 the list of original Members of the League of Nations or 
of States which could become Members contained only 45 
States, of which 32 had signed the^Treaty of Versailles arid 13 
had been invited to accept the Covenant. There was no mention 
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for example, of Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, Turkey, 
the new Republics created by the Russian Revolution or Mexico. 
From the point of view of the League of Nations, these omissions 
might be justified by political considerations. It was •clear that 
some of them, and particularly the omission of Germany, were in 
direct contradiction with the task imposed on the International 
Labour Organisation. Assuming that for reasons of economic 
competition the regulation of labour and the protection of the 
workers should progress along parallel lines in every country, 
how could one of the chief industrial Powers of the world 
possibly remain outside the movement? Moreover, how could 
the Organisation proceed without the very wide experience 
of social legislation which that Power possessed? 

This question had already received serious attention from 
the members of the Commission on International Labour 
Legislation of the Peace Conference. The Italian Delegation had 
formally proposed the admission of all nations without excep- 
tion to the new Organisation. Messrs. Vandervelde and Jouhaux 
had both stressed the necessity for making the new Organisation 
as universal as possible. The Commission was interpreting this 
general wish when in drafting one of its Resolutions it pointed 
out that *^an international code of labour legislation which 
will be really effective cannot be secured without the co- 
operation of all industrial countries.’’ Consequently, when 
the question was raised during the peace negotiations with 
Germany and Austria of the collaboration of these countries 
in the International Labour Organisation, the Supreme Council, 
after having consulted its Labour Commission, finally decided 
to place no obstacle in the way of the admission of these countries 
but to grant the Washington Conference the power to setde 
the question as it wished. The matter was placed as the first 
item on the agenda, and the Conference decided at its second 
sitting on October 30th, 1919, to admit Germany and Austria 
to the Organisation with the same rights and obligations as 
the other*States. 

It is worth stressing the fact that the first act of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation represented an effort towards 
complete universality. It is worthy of note also that on the 
first occasion when the question of the boundaries of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and those of the League of Nations 
arose, the idea of identity was dropped and the special needs of 
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the Organisation for as wide a field of action as possible were 
recognised by the authors of the Peace Treaty. It should also 
be observed that when the Supreme Council decided to permit 
the admission of Germany to the Labour Organisation before 
it was admitted to the League of Nations, Mr. Arthur Fontaine, 
who was then General Secretary of the Commission on Inter- 
national Labour Legislation, sent a letter to the Secretary- 
General of the Peace Conference asking whether this decision 
did not necessitate some change in the drafting of Article 387 
of the Treaty; neither the Supreme Council nor the Drafting 
Committee felt the necessity for adopting such a suggestion. 

At that time it could be taken as accepted that the connection 
established by Article 387 between membership of the League 
of Nations and membership of the International Labour Organ- 
isation did not make it impossible for the latter to recruit 
members outside the number of those which had adhered to 
the Covenant. In reply to a request from Finland for admission 
to the Labour Conference at Washington the Supreme Council 
decided once again to let the question be settled by the Confer- 
ence itself. When Finland’s request was examined by the com- 
petent committee of the Washington Conference, a proposal 
was made by four votes to one to admit that country on the 
same footing as Germany and Austria and to decide that in 
principle any State which applied for admission to the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation in accordance with the procedure 
laid down could be admitted. 

The minority of the Committee, however, was strongly 
opposed to this view and set out in its report the legal arguments 
which seemed to preclude the admission to the International 
Labour Organisation of any State which did not belong to 
the League of Nations. This report pointed out that if the 
authors of Part XIH had considered such a possibility they 
would have indicated clearly by what authority and subject to 
what conditions a State could be admitted. The minority further 
believed that the organic connection between the two idstitutions 
was such that it prevented the adherence of a State to Part XIII 
unless it adhered at the same time to the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. They argued that the case of Germany and Austria 
should be considered as quite exceptional; the decision of the 
Supreme Council on that point shovJd be viewed as a sp^al 
agreement entered into between those two States and the Allied 
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and Associated Powers for the purpose of and as a condition 
of their acceptance of the Peace Treaties. According to this 
view the decision of the Council could not be taken as an 
interpretation of Article 387, for as such it would 4 iave been 
null and void, since the power to interpret the Treaties was 
reserved to the Court of International Justice. In the absence 
of any formal provision in the Peace Treaties, the tight to admit 
members could not be conferred on the International Labour 
Conference by a decision of the Supreme Council, and stiU 
less by a decision taken by the Conference itself. 

In spite of its desire to extend the territorial competence of 
the Organisation, the Washington Conference did not dare to 
ignore these legal arguments, and “without passing on the 
question of principle” it contented itself with inviting the 
delegates of Fmland to take part in the Conference on the same 
footing as other countries not belonging to the League of 
Nations. An identical decision was taken at Washington in the 
case of Luxemburg and again at Genoa with regard to Finland. 
The position of these two countries with reference to the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation was, however, automatically 
settled when the First Assembly of the League of Nations in 
December 1920 decided to admit them to the League. The same 
Assembly also admitted Albania, Bulgaria and Costa Rica, 
which, according to the basic principle of Article 387, at the 
same time became members of the International Labour Organ- 
isation. The applications of certain other States' — ^Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania' — ^were rejected for political reasons which 
do not concern us here ; the important fact to be noted is that 
the Assembly, although it replied to these applications in the 
negative, at the same time recognised that the need of the 
International Labour Organisation for universality could not 
easily be reconciled with the considerations which might dictate 
the limits of the League of Nations. It was decided that if these 
States requested to be admitted to the International Labour 
Organisation their apphcations should be submitted to the 
Conference. There is no doubt that the Conference would 
have taken advantage of the right thus granted it if the Second 
Assembly had not admitted these States to the League before 
the next Conference met. 

JIungary was admitted^ to the League of Nations in 1922, 
Ethiopia and the Irish Free State in 1923, and the Dominican 
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Republic in 1924, all these becoming States Members of the 
International Labour Organisation. Germany, which had been 
admitted as a member of the Organisation by the Washington 
Conferenoe, became a member of the League in 1926, and as 
Austria had been in the same position since 1920, the boundaries 
of the'^ International Labour Organisation were for a time the 
same as those of the League of Nations. 

The question of principle raised at Washington 
The Case of and left unsettled by the Conference at that 
Bratjl date was bound to arise later. It almost did so 
in 1922, when it was thought that Mexico 
would apply for membership of the International Labour 
Organisation. There is no knowing what might have been the 
attitude of the Conference at that time when the Assembly had 
recently recognised its power to admit a number of States. As 
it happened, it was not called upon to take any decision, since 
the Government of Mexico did not carry out its original 
intention. 

The problem came before the Assembly and the Conference 
in a new form in 1926. As a result of certain incidents which 
the reader will recall, Spain and Brazil declared their intention 
of withdrawing from the League of Nations, but stated at the 
same time that they wished to remain members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. The question which thus arose 
was no longer whether the Conference had power to admit new 
members, but whether a State which withdrew from the League 
of Nations could continue to belong to the International Labour 
Organisation, or whether the boundaries of the two institutions 
must be considered identical notwithstanding the exception 
created at the beginning by the Supreme Council in favour of 
Germany and Austria. Spain returned to membership of the 
League of Nations before the expiry of the period of notice of 
two years prescribed in the Covenant, so that in the case of 
that country the question did not arise. But Brazil held to its 
decision and actually left the League in 1928, so that in 1929 
the Assembly was forced to take a decision. 

Once again legal scruples were set aside in favour of practical 
necessities and the obvious interests of the two institutions. 
When the Fourth Committee of the Assembly was about to 
discuss the budget of the Organisation, which allowed for 
income from die Brazilian contribution, the Secretary-General 
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of the League of Nations read a statement in which he requested 
that if the Fourth Committee accepted that contribution it 
should be on the understanding ‘^that its action in so doing in 
no way prejudiced any constitutional questions ariSing und^r 
the Treaty provisions which had established the Labour Organ- 
isation. Under the present circumstances the question of the 
precise legal situation with regard to the continuance of BraziPs 
membership of the Labour Organisation could be considered as 
being of so theoretical a character that there did not seem to 
be any need to endeavour to solve it.^^ 

In reply to the Secretary-General the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office agreed ^^that it would be incorrect to 
attribute any theoretical or absolute value to the incorporation 
of the Bradlian contribution in the budget of the Labour 
Organisation. The Secretary-General's reservation could not, 
however, constitute at some future date an argument against 
the legal consequences of the positive fact that this contribution 
had been paid. In any case it would not affect the rights of Brazil 
and the obligations that it had assumed in virtue of its partici- 
pation in the International Labour Organisation." The Fourth 
Committee and the Assembly, when adopting the budget of 
the Organisation, confined themselves to taking note of these 
two declarations. 

Constitutionally the question was thus left entirely open, 
and this is important from the point of view of law. But from 
the point of view of practical life the most important fact is 
that the need of the Organisation for universality has been 
recognised and met. In practice Brazil has remained a member 
of the Organisation, and it sent complete delegations, whose 
credentials were accepted by the Conference, to the three 
Sessions of the Labour Conference following its withdrawal 
from the League. 

The International Labour Organisation at 
Present Extent present consists of a total of fifty-five States 
of ihe which participate in its work. Through these 
Organisation States its competence extends to the territories 
which they administer as colonies, possessions, 
protectorates or mandated territories. By Article 421 the members 
engage to apply Conventions which they have ratified to their 
territories which are not^fully self-governing, subject to the 
double reservation that the Convention need not be applied if 
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inapplicable on account of local conditions and that modifications 
may be made if necessary to adapt the Convention to local 
conditions. 

^ The Of^anisation has thus a very wide range of competence 
coveritjg four-fifths of the population of the world. It estends 
to every continent, and it is particularly noteworthy that the 
Organisation numbers among its members more of the Pacific 
countries than any of the institutions or organisations specially 
set up in recent years for strengthening the bonds between 
these peoples and for studying their common interests. 

Wide as is the geographical extent of the 

Non-members: Organisation it has not yet reached the univers- 

United States ality which it logically requires. 

Three States mentioned in the appendix to 
the Covenant as original members of the League of Nations 
have never actually become members. Two of these are Hedjaz 
and Ecuador, which have never taken any decision either way 
with regard to ratification of the Treaty of Versailles. The third 
is the United States which, as the reader knows, formally declined 
to ratify. 

There is no doubt that the absence of the United States is at 
present the most serious gap in the structure of the International 
Labour Organisation. As the most powerful industrial country 
in the world and one which is increasing its hold on the inter- 
national market year by year, its absence constitutes a hindrance 
to the future progress of international labour legislation. It is 
true that for ten years the Organisation has been able to accom- 
plish valuable work, even in the realm of international legisla- 
tion, without the collaboration of the United States. In this it 
was aided by the peculiar economic circumstances of the post- 
war period. Now that the world is faced by an economic crisis 
of unprecedented extent which is intensifying the competition 
in the world’s markets, there is a danger that the countries will 
be less ready to bind themselves by Conventions which do not 
apply to one of their most formidable competitors.' On the 
other hand, the fact that the United States has become a large 
exporter of manufactured goods implies that the labour costs 
of American industry are brought into daily comparison and 
competition with those of other e:q>orting countries. It has 
therefore become increasingly impc^rtant from the American 
standpoint that their standards should not be endangered by 
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lower standards elsewhere. The maintenance of the wage-levels 
which have given the American workman a high standard of 
living is now no longer dependent solely on domestic conditions 
in the United States, but is directly influenced by iifternation^ 
conditions and considerations. It is therefore not surprising 
that the International Labour Office should frequently have 
dealt with the question and that the Office should have done 
all in its power to induce the United States to take part in its 
work. Fruitful relations have been established with official 
and private bodies, and these will be dealt with in another 
chapter of this work. In 1923 there was even some hope that a 
delegation of employers and workers might attend the Con- 
ference as observers. The idea was abandoned at the last moment 
and has not again been suggested, so that officially the situation 
is still the same as in 1920. Hopes of a change in the near future 
are entertained, but without much conviction. For the time 
being at any rate the attitude of the International Labour Organ- 
isation can only be one of expectation, which of course does 
not prevent it from seizing every opportunity of getting into 
touch with official or private circles. 

Close beside the United States, Mexico makes 
Mexico another blank on the map of the Organisation 
— a blank which it is difficult to understand 
in view of the fact that the trend of social development of this 
country for several years has been exactly parallel with that 
followed in Geneva. It is not surprising that from time to time 
attempts have been made on both sides to arrive at an under- 
standing. As early as 1922 negotiations were entered into with 
the Government of President Obregon, and the Director in his 
report to the Conference felt justified in announcing that Mexico 
would shortly apply for admission to the Organisation. Internal 
troubles in Mexico prevented the Government from carrying 
out its intention at that time, but in 1924 negotiations were 
again opened with the new President, General Calles, who met 
Mr. Albert Thomas in Paris during his visit to Europe. Their 
interview revealed the hvely interest which the President took 
in the development of international labour legislation and at the 
same time the difficulties which prevented his country from 
entering the Organisation. The normal way of entrance is 
through the League of Nations, but Mexico had not forgotten 
its lively resentment of the attitude of certain Powers in 1919, 
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■when its name was omitted from the list of States invited to 
accede to the Covenant. Moreover in 1924 its diplomatic 
situation was still such as to give grounds for the belief 
tljat a request for admission might not be accepted without 
discussion. In view of this fact, the Mexican Government 
preferred to take no definite step as regards membership of 
the League. While it was prepared to give a cordial reply to 
any invitation coming from Geneva it decided not to make 
an application until it was certain of receiving a unanimous 
welcome. 

Mention has already been made of the legal objections to 
entrance into the International Labour Organisation prior to 
admission to the League of Nations. Just when President CaUes 
was endeavouring to make his position clear, Mr. Oudegeest 
placed the question before the Governing Body and requested 
it, in the name of the Workers’ Group, to invite Mexico to 
apply for admission to the Organisation. The Workers’ Group 
ob'viously wished to give Mexico a guarantee in advance that 
its application would be accepted, but the Governing Body, 
while sympathetic to the proposal, could not forget the dis- 
cussion at Washington "with regard to Finland’s application 
and did not consider that it was advisable under the circum- 
stances to lay the matter before the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 

Since then there has been no official change in the position of 
Mexico. The country is still outside the Organisation but ready 
to join it as soon as circumstances permit. In the meantime, it 
has on several occasions shown its ■willingness to collaborate in 
scientific and technical work, and in 1930 it sent an official 
observer to the Conference who spoke during the discussion 
on the Director’s Report. 

In the case of Turkey, just as ■with Mexico, 
Tark^ purely political reasons are responsible for 
its absence. Immediately after the signing of 
the Treaty of Lausanne it ■was hoped that this estrangement 
would soon come to an end. So far, however, Turkey has not 
applied for admission to the League of Nations and consequently 
remains outside the International Labour Organisation. This 
abstention has not, however, precluded a sincere desire for 
collaboration, as is clearly shown by tljp fact that official obser^rs 
have attended recent Sessions of the Conference. 
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This country also has shown a desire to 
^EJP^ collaborate. As far back as 1924 the Prime 
Minister expressed the hope that the task in 
which the Egyptian Government was busily engagefl might Jpe 
extended and consolidated by the participation of EgypJ: in the 
work of the international institutions for maintaining the peace 
of the world. Since then the Organisation has been in frequent 
touch with official and private circles, and the only apparent 
obstacle to the full participation of this country in the work 
of the Organisation and of the League of Nations as a whole 
would seem to be the delay in settling the constitutional problems 
at present under negotiation between Great Britain and the 
Egyptian Government. 

The position with regard to the U.S.S.R. is 
The UJS.R, unfortunately quite a different one. In the 
last three countries mentioned above, a desire 
for active participation exists but has so far been prevented 
from coming to fruition by external circumstances. The Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics, on the other hand, has never 
ceased to express, in terms which have varied only in their 
degree of forcefulness, its hostility towards the International 
Labour Organisation — an attitude to which the Organisation 
could not be indifferent. At the same time, the great economic 
changes brought about in Russia by the Bolshevist Revolution 
and the uncertainty existing abroad with regard to the social 
consequences of the new regime, made it incumbent upon the 
Organisation to study these conditions impartially and collect 
first-hand information. As early as the Second Session of the 
Governing Body, in January 1920, Mr. Sokal, Polish Govern- 
ment delegate, drew attention to the Russian problem. I'he 
Governing Body decided to send a mission to study these con- 
ditions, but after lengthy negotiations the Soviet Government 
refused its consent and it has not since then changed its attitude. 
As a result of the Genoa and the Hague Conferences in 1922, 
certain relationships were established with Russian representatives 
or administrations. Gradually an exchange of publications was 
instituted, and about 1928 it was thought that a further step 
might be taken and scientific co-operation organised for the 
study of certain questions, particularly that of wages, between 
the Officers research services and those of the People^s Com- 
missariat for Labour. It was hoped that the Soviet Government, 
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•which had recendy taken part in the International Economic 
Conference of 1927 and in the sessions of the Preparatory 
Commission for Disarmament, would gradually change its 
attitude toVards the International Labour Organisation, but in 
the last months of the year these hopes weie dashed to the 
ground. The scientific co-operation which had been begun was 
abruptly brought to an end. The Executive of the Red Trade 
Union International, at its meeting in Moscow in December 
1929, reaffirmed its resolution to combat the “reformist agencies 
of world imperialism,” among which it quoted the International 
Labour Office, and about the same time the Commissariat for 
Labour published an article stating that all attempts at collabora- 
tion with the International Labour Office must be stopped 
once for all. The leaders of the U.S.S.R. have rejected any form 
of collaboration, even in the scientific sphere, between Soviet 
institutions and international institutions because, according 
to the article referred to above, such collaboration involves 
divorcing science from politics and separating the study of 
facts from analysis in the light of Marxist doctrines, which is 
considered as being the only true science. 

This return of Moscow to its original uncompromising 
antagonism to the Office is no doubt connected with the general 
evolution of the policy of the Soviet Government. A few faint 
ittempts at establishing relationships were made when the New 
Economic Policy was introduced, but the Communist reaction 
of recent years has forced the leaders in Moscow to return to 
:heir fighting policy. This fact suggests that there may be further 
changes in the future. In the meantime, however, the gap 
continues to exist and its seriousness cannot be overlooked. 

rhis survey of the important States which have not adhered to 
the International Labour Organisation shows that, with the 
exception of two (which are, however, the two most powerful), 
i desire for collaboration exists and a mere change in circum- 
stances would be enough to make them Members. ' 

This survey would not be complete if it failed 
Cerfatn to mention Afghanistan in Asia and certain 

Ammalies small States and territories in Exirope which 

are still outside the Organisation.^ In the 

To this list should be added Iceland^ since the Danish Act of November 30th, 1918, 
giving it almost complete independence, appears to have withdrawn it from the 
urisdiction of the International Labour Organisation. 
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ase of Afghanistan there is no reason to expect any early 
pplication for membership, but its absence cannot be said to 
)e of great importance for the progress of international labour 
egislation. The position of the tiny European States of San 
Marino, Monaco, Liechtenstein and Andorra is more abijprmal. 
^he Assembly of the League of Nations considered the question 
n 1921 but found it difficult, in view of their small si^e, to 
dmit them as ordinary Members. So far no decision has been 
rrived at, and we thus find adjoining advanced industrial 
ountries small districts to which international labour legislation 
oes not apply. In the case of the territories administered by 
he League of Nations — ^the Saar and Danzig — ^the situation 
onstitutes a still more flagrant paradox. In consequence of 
rovisions the results of which were certainly not foreseen by 
heir authors, these territories, which are densely populated, 
ighly developed economically and advanced in social matters, 
re unable to participate in the work of the Organisation. The 
act that the position of the Saar is merely transitory makes 
his anomaly less serious. Moreover, since 1925 the Commission 
Dr the government of that territory has, as a result of a resolution 
dopted by the International Labour Conference, endeavoured 
D some extent to meet the situation. It has set up a Joint 
Chamber of Labour to which the resolutions adopted by the 
Conference are regularly submitted with a view to considering 
he possibility of applying them in the territory. 

The Free City of Danzig has also felt the need for participating 
1 the work of the Organisation. In 1930 it appUed for member- 
hip, but doubts were raised as to whether die request was in 
rder in view of the rather peculiar legal position of the City, 
7-hich is more or less under the double protectorate of the 
league of Nations and Poland, the latter being responsible for 
s foreign affairs. In view of this rather complicated situation 
le opinion of the Court of International Justice was asked, 
nd the reply was in the negative. In this case, therefore, some 
ther method of collaboration, distinct from ordinary member- 
hip, will have to be found if the City of Danzig is going to 
ollaborate in the work of the Organisation and if the Inter- 
ational Labour Conventions are to be regularly apphed in 
s territory. 

These exceptions and ^omalies, paradoxical as they may 
e, do not prevent the International Labour Organisation from 
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becoming a universal body. They are merely temporary difS- 
culties which will be solved by the exercise of good-will. The 
important fact to note, and one which is a happy augury for 
t^e future? is that during the first ten years of its existence the 
cohesion of the Organisation has never been imperilled, and 
that if it does not yet cover as large a part of the globe as could 
be wished, the reason can be found in many cases in legal or 
political difficulties which have formed an obstacle to the wishes 
of those concerned and the aspirations of the Organisation 
itself for complete universality. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE ORGANISATION 

As was pointed out some time ago by Mr. 

Permanence Elihu Root, the famous American lawyer, 

speaking of international peace, abstract 
good-will is not enough: there must be some organisation for 
carrying it into effect. In 1919 the desire for social justice existed 
with every Government. There is no saying what might have 
happened to this desire in the midst of the various crises which 
followed if no institution had been set up to put it into practice. 
The great waves of public enthusiasm recur but rarely, and the 
origin of many a social or political crisis can be traced to failure 
to carry out promises given in a moment of enthusiasm or 
emotion. The authors of Part XIII therefore set up an institution 
which would fulfil the pledge given to the workers in 1919. 
Before describing how this institution fulfilled its task, it will 
be well to analyse its structure and elements, for the results 
obtained by such an organisation often depend on the quality 
of its constitution. The stmcture of the International Labour 
Organisation has triumphandy stood the test of ten years. 

The first characteristic of the new institution is its permanence. 
The first Article of Part XIII states : “A permanent organisation 
is hereby established for the promotion of the objects set forth 
in the Preamble.” In putting the fact of its permanence in the 
foreground the authors of the Treaties wished to bring oud at 
once the difference between this Organisation and the pre-War 
experiments. The Berne Conferences had only established tem- 
porary contact between the Governments which took part. 
Once the Conference had dissolved there was no official body to 
follow out the decisions taken or prepare for the next meeting. 
Everything depended on the initiative and tenacity of the Inter- 
national Association for the Labour Legislation. Before each 
Conference could be convened there were interminable discus- 
sions between Government departments, and these discussions 
continued to work in angther form after the Conference had 
concluded its work. 

I.L.O. 


D 
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These difficulties have no'w been removed. A permanent 
organisation has been set up, consisting, as is stated in Article 
388, of (i) a General Conference of representatives of the 
Members,'‘and (2) an International Labour Office controlled by 
a Governing Body. 

The Conference shares in the permanent 
Bjigulari^ of character of the institution as a whole. It has 

Sessions and nothing except the name in common with 

Effective the Berne Conferences, which were held at 

Farttcipation no fixed interval and were not continuous. 

of States Article 389 states that “the meetings of the 

General Conference shall be held from time 
to time as occasion may require and at least once in every year.” 
These meetings, and consequently also the progress of the work, 
are thus not dependent on political contingencies or on the 
temporary good-will or ill-will of a State. 

During the first years of the Organisation it was sometimes 
thought that the authors of the Peace Treaty had perhaps gone 
too far in their endeavour to assure the continuity of the work. 
It was suggested that the range of activity of the Conference 
was not wide enough to justify annual sessions, and that too 
frequent meetings rmght prove a strain on the good-will of 
Governments, particularly in distant countries which had to 
send delegations to Geneva at great expense. 

Experience has shown that these apprehensions were un- 
founded. Not only have the annual Sessions been fully occupied, 
but they have even proved insufficient to deal with all the 
questions demanding attention. Twice during the first ten years 
the Conference has had to hold two Sessions in one year. In 
October 1930, when the Governing Body had to select a 
question to complete the agenda for the Sixteenth Session, it 
had before it a list of fifty subjects previously suggested by the 
Conference, by members of the Governing Body, by Govern- 
ments or by industrial organisations. There is therefore no fear 
of the agenda of the Conference being exhausted at*an early 
date. The new questions which are constantly being brought 
to light by the study of labour conditions and the new problems 
arising out of economic and social progress and out of the evo- 
lution of the problems already dealt with will easily keep it 
fully occupied. 

Nor has there been any sign o± waning interest on the part 
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of States up to the present time. The contrary is indeed the case. 
Forty States were represented at the Washington Conference in 
1919; at the last Session held in Geneva in 1930 there were 51. 
This is the record figure to date. Moreover, since the^origin of 
the Organisation the number of States taking part in the 
Conference has never fallen below 39, except at the Maritime 
Sessions, which are of interest only to a limited number of 
countries. 

It is reassuring to find that the interest in the work of the 
Organisation, far from declining, has increased steadily during 
recent years : 39 delegations in 1926, 43 in 1927, 46 in 1928 and 
50 in 1929. The 51 States represented at the 1930 Session in- 
cluded 26 European States and 25 non-European, of which 
1 5 were States of Latin America, 5 from Asia, i from Africa 
and 4 from the British Dominions. One of these Dominions, 
New Zealand, was taking part in a Session of the Conference 
for the first time, thus testifying to the growing prestige of the 
Organisation throughout the world and to the fact that it is 
in the long tun impossible for a country, even when situated 
in the Antipodes, to hold aloof from the work of tiae Conference. 

Of the 33 States Members of the Organisation only 4 were 
absent in 1930 — Argentina, Norway, Salvador and Ethiopia. 
In the case of the first two, absence cannot be attributed to 
habitual indifference, but merely to certain misunderstandings 
or incidents, such as are inevitable within any large family, 
whether it be composed of States or of individuals. 

There have been strange vicissitudes in the relations between 
Argentina and the International Labour Organisation. At 
Washington in 1919 and at Genoa in 1920 that country sent 
complete delegations, whose active participation was frequently- 
commented upon. A seat was granted it on the Governing 
Body, and everything seemed to point to fruitful collaboration. 
At the end of 1920, during the first Assembly of the League of 
Nations, the Argentine delegation received instructions from 
President irigoyen to -withdraw as a protest against the rejection 
of one of its proposals, but for a time it was thought that this 
would not affect the normal relations of the cormtry with the 
Organisation. The Argentine Government delegate continued 
to attend the meetings of the Governing Body until July 1921 
and, although he has not appeared since that date, he has never 
officially resigned his poslHon. For two years there was no 
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Argentine delegation at the Conference, but in 1923 a second 
change took place. When Mr. de Alvear was elected in place 
of Mr, Irigoyen as President of the Argentine Republic relation- 
ships we#e immediately re-established. Argentina still remained 
absent from the Assembly of the League, but sent delegations 
to every Session of the Conference from 1923 to 1928. In 1928 
a special tribute was paid to the country by the election of 
Mr. Saavedra Lamas as President of the Eleventh Session. 
In the same year, however, Mr. Irigoyen again became President 
of the Republic and his election led to a fresh breach between 
that country and the Organisation. It is hoped that recent 
events may close that breach. It is at all events noteworthy that 
the Argentine Government delegate resumed his place at the 
October Session of the Governing Body, which was held 
immediately after the disturbances in Argentina. 

Norway has been absent from the last two Sessions of the 
Conference, but it is not expected that this situation will con- 
tinue. The reason is again one of internal politics. The Govern- 
ment was unable to send a delegation because the Storting 
refused the necessary credits for 1929-30. There is no reason 
to suppose that this will occur again, and in the meantime the 
Government showed its desire to collaborate by sending 
observers to the two Sessions of the Conference to which the 
decision of the Storting prevented it from sending official 
delegations. The Association of Norwegian Shipowners also sent 
an observer to the Thirteenth Session, who let slip no opportunity 
of explaining how the Storting’s decision could jeopardise the 
international and maritime interests of Norway within the 
International Labour Organisation, 

The importance of the temporary absence of any one country 
from the International Labour Conference should not be 
exaggerated. What would be serious for the Organisation would 
be indifference or waning interest reflected in general absenteeism. 
The Conference cannot hope to be immune from passing inci- 
dents, but such incidents settle themselves in time when they 
run counter to some recognised need. That the International 
Labour Organisation meets such a need is amply shown by 
the fact that 5 1 States out of 5 5 took part in the last annual 
Ses ion of the Conference, while official observers were sent by 
2 non-Member States : Turkey and Mexico. Very few private 
associations can show such a higlf rate of attendance. When 
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such extensive participation is assured it may be said that the 
States which remain absent are thereby wronging themselves 
more than the Organisation, since they voluntarily renounce 
the influence which they might exert on international Ufe. 

A further characteristic of the International 
TheRepresentatiott Labour Conference, in addition to its per- 
of Occupational manence and the obligation to hold regular 
Interests Sessions, is its peculiar composition and more 
particularly the presence of representatives 
of the occupational interests of employers and workers in 
addition to Government representatives. In this it difiers not 
only from pre-War conferences, but also from other international 
institutions set up in virtue of the Peace Treaties. 

To find an explanation of this innovation one must study 
the circumstances of the year 1919. The authors of Part XIII 
wished to give the workers a pledge of their sincerity. Now, an 
organisation in which only Governments were represented 
would not have sufficed to inspire confidence. Notwithstanding 
the programme laid down in the Preamble, notwithstanding 
the general principles set forth in Article 427, it was to be feared 
that when the great wave of post-war idealism had passed and 
the Governments were once more at grips with their every- 
day difficulties, the longing for social justice might disappear 
into the background and an International Labour Conference 
at which only the voice of Governments was heard might 
fall asleep. If the Organisation was to be kept alive its 
assemblies had to be democratic and represent the parties 
concerned, thus enabling them to influence Governments or 
remind them of the lofty aims which they had undertaken to 
pursue. Moreover, such a system of representation was one of 
the most urgent demands of the labour movement. As early 
as September 1914 the American Federation of Labour had 
expressed the hope that the representatives of the organised 
workers of every nation would meet before thte general Peace 
Conference so as to make known their proposals for the estab- 
lishment of a lasting peace. This resolution proved the starting- 
point for a number of conferences of workers, both during and 
after the War, at which the workers’ general claims were for- 
mulated. The last of these conferences, held at Berne in February 
1919, formally demanded that an International Labour Office 
should be set up in the form of a real inter-occupational and 
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international labour parliament, with direct representation of 
the workers’ trade union organisations of every country. 

Two rival systems of representation claimed the attention 
gf the Cdlnmission on International Labour Legislation of the 
Peace Conference. Certain members, obsessed by the principle 
of equality, wished each State to be represented at the Con- 
ference by one Government delegate, one employers’ delegate 
and one workers’ delegate. Others considered that the Govern- 
ment should have the preponderance and that its delegates 
should carry as much weight as the employers’ and workers’ 
delegates togedier. This second solution was finally adopted 
and is prescribed in Article 389, which states that the Conference 
“shall be composed of 4 Representatives of each of the Members, 
of whom z shall be Government delegates and the 2 others 
shall be delegates representing respectively the employers and 
the workpeople of each of the Members.” In order to ensure 
that the employers’ and workers’ delegates should not be 
appointed arbitrarily, but should actually be the authorised 
representatives of these industrial groups. Article 389 further 
provides that “the Members undertake to nominate non- 
Govemment delegates and advisers chosen in agreement with 
the industrial organisations, if such organisations exist, which 
ate most representative of employers or workpeople, as the 
case may be, in their respective countries.” 

Article 390 adds that “every delegate shall be entitled to 
vote individually on all matters which are taken into considera- 
tion by the ConJFerence.” 

As a consequence of these provisions, the aspect of the 
International Labour Conference is entirely different from that 
of any other official international assembly/Although the seats 
at the Conference are arranged by countries, so that the employers’ 
and workers’ delegates of any country sit side by side with their 
Government delegates, the voting is not by coirntries. The 
employers’ representative and the workers’ representative have 
complete freedom to vote in opposition to their Government 
representatives, and thek votes are generally determined by 
the occupational interests of the category which they represent./ 
The arrangement described above has led 
The Group System to the constitution of groups. Even at the 
Washington Confet;ence the solidarity of their 
occupational interests led the employers’ delegates and the 
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workers’ delegates to hold separate meetings for discussing 
the questions on the agenda from the point of view of their 
respective interests and endeavouring if possible to arrive at 
an agreement among themselves which would enabjf them to 
influence more effectively the result of the voting. The Goverii- 
ment delegates followed this example, so that to-day the ^^group,” 
although not provided for in Part XIII, has become part of 
the normal mechanism of the Conference. It is sanctioned by 
the Standing Orders, which give the groups important pre- 
rogatives in the constitution of the committees of the Con- 
ference, thus accentuating the resemblance which is sometimes 
found between the Conference and a Parliament. Instead of an 
assemblage of national representatives such as is found in most 
international assemblies, we have under the group system an 
assemblage of Government representatives, employers’ repre- 
sentatives and workers’ representatives, corresponding in some 
sort to parties in the parliamentary sense of the term. It is for 
this reason that a delegate of the employers or of the workers 
often seems to be not so much the spokesman of the workers 
or employers of his own country, as the representative of the 
workers or employers as a whole. 

The group system has not always escaped criticism. At the 
1928 Session Mgr. Nolens, Netherlands Government delegate, 
attacked what he called group discipline. He showed that the 
result of the voting on a Convention might be distorted if for 
reasons of discipline the minority in a group agreed to vote 
with the majority, or if the whole group decided to abstain 
because no agreement could be arrived at. The fear has also been 
expressed that the secret meetings and the slogans of groups 
tend to accentuate mutual distrust and suggest that the important 
thing for each group is to maintain its unity in attack or defence 
rather than seek reasonable and acceptable terms of peace. It 
has further been argued that the autonomy granted to the groups, 
especially for the appointment of members of committees, 
gives th« majority in these groups the power to exclude the 
representatives of certain minority views from the work of 
the committees. 

It must, however, be observed that these criticisms have never 
led to a suggestion that the groups should be abolished. It is 
not their existence but their policy which is attacked. The 
groups sprang up at Wtshington so spontaneously, so irre- 
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sistibly and as such an obvious result of the representation of 
occupational interests at the Conference, that there could be no 
question of abolishing them. Even if they were deleted from the 
Standing prders of the Conference, they would continue to 
eJkist unoflEcially, and the alleged dangers would merely be 
aggravated. The way to overcome these dangers is not to attack 
the groups but to seek a remedy for the unfortunate conse- 
quences of some of their practices. In 1928 Mgr. Nolens ejqiressed 
the hope that the workers’ and employers’ groups “would 
consult together instead of taking up hard-and-fast attitudes 
in advance.” Until such time as “the joint meetings of the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ groups” to which Mgr. Nolens looked 
forward take place, the Conference has taken steps to protect 
the minority of the group against the power of the majority 
to exclude it from committee work. It has authorised any 
delegate, even when not appointed by his group, to take part 
in the work of a committee without the right to vote. 

The composition of the delegations to the 
The Question Conference, as defined in Article 389, has in 
of Incomplete practice raised two rather important pro- 
Delegations blems: that of incomplete delegations and 
that of selecting the “most representative” 
industrial organisations. 

The first point arose at the Washington Conference, and has 
constantly forced itself on the attention of the Organisation 
ever since. The authors of the Peace Treaty, when they decided 
that there should be one employers’ and one workers’ delegate 
in addition to two Government delegates, assuredly intended 
that the participation of those directly concerned in the work 
of the Conference should be one of the essential characteristics 
of the Organisation. If the workers had had any suspicion in 1919 
that this provision would remain a dead letter, they would 
certainly never have placed confidence in the new institution. 
They would rather have turned their backs on it, and sought 
other means of obtaining satisfaction for their demands. It will, 
therefore, readily be understood that a strong feeling arose at 
Washington when it was found that sixteen States out of forty had 
sent incomplete delegations. There was, naturally, a protest by the 
workers’ delegates, who considered that the position of the 
workers in the Conference was damaged by the absence of 
incomplete delegations. The Standing* Orders Committee of the 
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Conference, which dealt with the protest, expressed the opinion 
that Article 389 required Governments to appoint four delegates, 
and that, strictly speaking, they were not entitled to send 
Government delegates only, “if,” as Article 589 says, •workers’ 
and employers’ organisations exist in their respective countries.’ 

This finding of the Committee illustrates the difficulty which 
the Conference must encounter in satisfying itself that the 
obligations of Article 389 have been respected. Incomplete 
delegations tend, beyond all doubt, to change the aspect of the 
Conference and to disturb the balance at which the Treaties 
aimed. But if countries in which employers’ or workers’ organ- 
isations are still in an embryonic state appointed delegates of 
little or no qualification to represent the employers and workers, 
this balance would be purely artificial, and the satisfaction given 
to the workers would be illusory, for these delegates might 
in fact be merely disguised Government delegates. On the 
other hand, if States which found diflSculty in appointing workers’ 
and employers’ delegates simply abstained from taking part in 
the work of the Conference, the interests of the Organisation 
would suffer as the result of a rigid enforcement of its own rules. 

For this reason the Conference, while maintaining the rules 
in theory, has in practice had to exercise tolerance. It has had to 
recognise that jt possessed no legal or other means of com- 
pelling States to appoint non-Government delegates, and it has 
hesitated to suggest such means. It has, in fact, decided merely 
to exert a moral pressure by inviting those Members who have 
not sent complete delegations to state their reasons to the Inter- 
national Labour Office when communicating the credentials 
of the delegates, and leaving it to the Credentials Committee 
of the Conference to ask for supplementary information from 
the delegates of the States in question. 

This procedure, which was first adopted by the Washington 
Conference, has been in regular use since 1923. It has had the 
threefold advantage of constantly reminding the States con- 
cerned of -their obligations under Article 389, of dissipating 
many unders tandin gs by enabling States to e3q)lain their genuine 
difficulties, and sometimes of bringing to light a means of 
overcoming these difficulties. It is doubtless due as much to 
the successful application of this method as to the progress of 
industrial organisation throughout the world that the number 
of complete delegations atithe Conference has risen in recent 
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years. In 1919, only 24 out of a total of 40 delegations were 
complete; after falling to 20 out of 39 in 1922, the number rose 
to 29 out of 46 in 1925, and to 35 out of 51 at the 1930 Session. 
The number of States sending complete delegations to the 
Conference has thus increased more rapidly since 1922 than 
the total number of States represented; and this should help 
to reassure those who feared at the beginning that a dispro- 
portion between the number of Government delegates and that 
of non-Government delegates might distort the machinery and 
vitiate the general spirit of the International Labour Conference. 

The question of selecting the most repre- 
Tbe Most sentative industrial organisations has troubled 
Representative the Conference at every Session even more than 

Industrial the problem of incomplete delegations. 
Organisations Accordingto Article 3 89, paragraph 3, of the 

Treaty, “The Members undertake to nominate 
non-Government delegates and advisers chosen in agreement 
with the industrial organisations, if such organisations exist, 
which are most representative of employers or workpeople, as 
the case may be, in their respective countries.” The same Article 
gives the Conference the right to see whether States have faith- 
fully observed this provision. Paragraph 7 states that: “The 
credentials of delegates and their advisers shall be subject to 
scrutiny by the Conference, which may, by two-thirds of the 
votes cast by the delegates present, refuse to admit any delegate 
or adviser whom it deems not to have been nominated in 
accordance with this Article.” If the Conference refuses to 
admit a non-Govemment delegate, the position is the same as 
if that delegate has not been appointed by the State in question, 
and the other non-Government delegate is not entitled to vote. 

So much for the regulation, in virtue of which the validity of 
credentials has many a time been disputed. It was even found 
necessary in 1921 to ask for an interpretation from the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. The point at issue was 
whether paragraph 3 of Article 389 meant that the -employers’ 
or workers’ delegate ought to be appointed by the Government 
in agreement with the only organisation which could be con- 
sidered as the most representative of the employers or work- 
people of the country, or whether the plural employed in the 
text for the word “organisations” meant that in countries where 
there were several industrial organisStions the Government was at 
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liberty to appoint the employers’ or workers’ delegate in agree- 
ment with a group of organisations, none of which might be the 
most representative in itself, but which as a whole were the most 
representative of the employers or workpeople of the country. • 

In the case under discussion the Government of the Nether- 
lands had appointed as workers’ delegate Mr, Serrarens, Secretary 
of the Federation of Catholic Trade Unions, in agreement with 
four out of the five most important workers’ organisations in 
the Netherlands. These four organisations had together 280,000 
members. The fifth organisation, the Federation of Independent 
Trade Unions, which had 218,000 members, and was therefore 
the most important single organisation of the five, claimed that 
the workers’ delegate should be chosen in agreement with it 
alone, and protested against a nomination which it deemed 
contrary to the terms of Article 389. The Conference, after the 
question had been considered by its Credentials Committee, 
accepted the credentials of the Dutch delegate. At the same time 
it thought the question of interpretation involved so important 
that it asked the Governing Body to obtain the opinion of the 
Court upon the point. This opinion was given on July 3 ist, 1922, 
and supported the view of the Netherlands Government. The 
Court held that the object of each Government must certainly 
be to obtain agreement between aU the most representative 
organisations of employers or of workers. If that could not be 
done, it was the duty of the Government to do its best to obtain 
such an agreement as seemed most calculated in the circum- 
stances to ensure the adequate representation of the employers 
or workers of the country, subject always to the right of the 
Conference to decide whether the result was in conformity with 
Article 389, 

In succeeding years this opinion served to guide Govern- 
ments in making the appointments under Article 389, and the 
Conference in examining credentials. But in spite of that, the 
credentials of several non-Government delegates or advisers 
have been objerted to at each Session. The recurrent discussion 
on the credentials of the Italian workers’ delegate is a familiar 
feature of the Conference. The workers’ gtoup, believing that 
freedom of association does not exist in Italy and that conse- 
quently there can be no organisation which really represents 
the working classes, has regularly' — although unsuccessfully- 
protested at every Session against accepting the credentials 
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of this delegate. The political interest of this discussion is apt 
to overshadow the innumerable and important questions of 
law and fact, often of a very delicate nature, which have to be 
dealt wilJi each year by the Credentials Committee. The task 
of determining which are the most representative organisations, 
even in the wide sense accepted by the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, involves many difficulties. Is a Govern- 
ment which considers that the workers’ organisations in its 
country are not sufficiently developed to be really representative 
entitled, as the Japanese Goveriunent used to do, to consult 
the workers directly? What should it do when the country 
has no organisation of workers only, but merely mixed organisa- 
tions? Or supposing that there exists side by side with the 
central organisation a special industrial organisation not 
affiliated to the central body and having a larger membership? 
Or supposmg a special organisation appears to be more repre- 
sentative of the particular class of workers or employers affected 
by the business of any given Session? Or supposing that there 
is no central organisation, but instead a number of trade unions 
of varying shades of opinion, with no regular relationships 
between each other? Such examples might be multiplied. These 
are sufficient, however, to show the complexity of the questions 
which may be raised by objections to credentials. The Con- 
ference has never yet refused to accept credentials. It has some- 
times concluded that the conditions of Article 389 had not been 
complied with, but it was always of the opinion that the Govern- 
ment in question had acted with sufficient good faith for its 
choice to be accepted, and it confined itself to making recom- 
mendations as to the procedure to be followed in future in order 
to avoid fresh disputes. Thus the Credentials Committee has 
gradually developed an unwritten law which enables it to settle 
more surely than in the early days the difficult problems sub- 
mitted to it, and which also guides Governments in appointing 
their workers’ and employers’ delegates. 

The composition of the Governing Body 
The Composition presents a certain analogy to that of the 
of the Conference. Governments, employers and 
Governing Body workers are represented on it, in the same 
proportions as at the Conference but in 
smaller numbers — 12 Government representatives, 6 employers’ 
representatives and 6 workers’ representatives. 
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No serious dUEculties have occurred in connection with the 
representation of industrial groups on the Governing Body, 
because the system is one of indirect representation, and the 
question of the most representative organisations does not 
arise. The employers’ and workers’ representatives on the 
Governing Body are elected by the employers’ and workers’ 
representatives respectively at the Conference. They are appointed 
by name, so that they act on the Governing Body not so much 
as spokesmen of the employers and workers in their own 
countries, but as delegates of the whole group of employers or 
workers represented at the Conference. 

The appointment of the Government members has proved a 
more delicate matter. Article 393 provides that : “Of the twelve 
persons representing the Governments, eight shall be nominated 
by the Members which are of the chief industrial importance 
and four shall be nominated by the Members selected for the 
purpose by the Government delegates to the Conference, 
excluding the delegates of the eight Members mentioned above.” 

This provision calls for two remarks. In the first place, in 
contrast to the representation of employers and workers, the 
representation of Governments has remained on a purely national 
basis ; it is the States, and not the Government delegates at the 
Conference, which appoint the persons to represent them on 
the Governing Body. Further, as in the Council of the League 
of Nations, an exception is made to the principle of equality 
of States. The authors of the Treaty of Peace believed that the 
Governing Body could not be really representative unless the 
twelve Government members included representatives of the 
eight countries of chief industrial importance. It is true that the 
Treaty does not mention which countries these shall be; it 
merely provides that any disputes on the subject shall be settled 
by the Counal of the League. As might be expected, such 
disputes have arisen. 

The Washington Conference, when called 
The Eight States upon to constitute the first Goverr^g Body, 
of Chief Industrial met with great difficulties. Following a pre- 
Importanee liminary selection made by its org^sing 
committee on the basis of four objective 
criteria, it drew up a list of the eight chief industrial countries, 
comprising Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan, Switzerland and thU United States. Denmark was to 
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take the place of the United States until that country ratified the 
Peace Treaty. 

Numerous protests were made against this list, but most of 
them ware subsequently withdrawn. India, however, brought 
Its claim before the Council of the League, which, after due 
consideration, recognised the justice of the demand, and granted 
India a seat in place of Switzerland. The enquiry made by the 
Council of the League at that time showed that, in the absence 
of the United States, the eighth permanent seat should be given 
to Canada. Thus, at the present day, the eight Powers recognised 
as being the most important from the industrial point of view 
are Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Great Britain, India, 
Italy and Japan. This list has not varied or been contested since 
it was fin^y established. 

The discussions to which the composition of 
The Demands of the Governing Body gave ri§e at Washingtbn 
Non-European brought to light a wider and more serious 

Countries problem than the mere allocation of the eight 

permanent seats. Considerable discontent was 
shown by the non-European delegations over the small number 
of seats reserved for their countries. As the Governments, 
workers and employers voted separately, in conformity with the 
provisions of the Treaty, it was found that the Governing Body 
as a whole included zo European members out of 24 — a regret- 
table fact in view of the need for universality in the Organisation. 
The non-European delegates did not conceal their feeling that 
it was difficult for them to place their confidence in a body so 
composed, and the Conference, at the last sitting of the Washing- 
ton Session, adopted by 44 votes to 39 a resolution expressing 
its disapproval of the composition of the Governing Body. 

As the members of the Governing Body hold office for three 
years, the next election was due to take place at the 1922 Session. 
In 1921 the Conference took the first step towards avoiding a 
recurrence of the incidents which had happened at Washington. 
It fotond on examination that it was impossible to give complete 
satisfaction to European and non-European countries witixout 
changing the constitution of the Governing Body. This question 
was thferefore placed on the agenda of the 1922 Session, and it 
was then decided that the number of members of the Governing 
Body should be increased from 24 to 32, of* whom 16 would be 
Government representatives (8 beiSg appointed by the Powers 
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of chief industrial importance), 8 employers’ representatives, 
and 8 workers’ representatives. Six Government representatives 
out of the 16, 2 employers’ representatives and 2 workers’ 
representatives were to belong to non-European Statesr 

This reform could be carried out only by 
The Amendment amending Article 3 93 . According to Article 422 
to Article 3g3 of the Treaty, however, any amendment to 
Part Xin adopted by a two-thirds majority 
in the Conference must, before coming into force, be ratified 
by the States whose representatives constitute the Council of 
the League, and by three-quarters of the Members. Neither of 
these conditions has so far been fulfilled as regards the amend- 
ment to Article 393 adopted by the Conference in 1922. Forty 
of the necessary forty-two ratifications have so far been obtained, 
but the ratification of certain States represented on the Council 
of the League is Still required. At one time the number of these 
States had been reduced to two, but it is now four, in conse- 
quence of changes in the composition of the Council. The 
States in question are Italy, Venezuela, Peru and Guatemala, 
It is strange that three of these four States belong to the non- 
European countries for whose benefit the amendment was 
adopted. On the other hand, that is a reason for hoping that 
ratification will come in due course. In the meantime the re- 
elections of the Governing Body in 1922, 1925 and 1928 were 
carried out under the' conditions laid down in the original 
Article 393. In order to avoid fresh protests from non-European 
countries, the groups at the Conference have at each election 
adopted certain recommendations laid down by the Conference 
in 1921. The Government group has arranged that one of the 
four non-permanent seats at its disposal should go to a non- 
European country. Thus, as three of die eight permanent seats 
are occupied by non-European Governments, the total number 
of Government seats held by non-European countries is four 
out of twelve. The employers’ and workers’ groups also have 
each granted at least one seat out of the six at their disposal to 
representatives of these countries. 

The International Labour Office differs ifom 
The International the Conference and the Governing Body in 
’Uthour Office that it is not of a representative nature. It is 
a purely .administrative department. Its 
. Director is appointed by the Governing Body and chooses his 
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stafF, within the limits of the resources granted to him, with a 
view to the greatest possible efficiency. It is true that the Director 
must select persons of different nationalities, so that the Office 
-may glean information from all possible sources and assure 
the growth of that international spirit which is essential to its 
work; indeed. Article 395 imposes this obligation in so far as 
it is compatible with efficiency. Every official thus appointed is 
responsible in the exercise of his duties to the Director alone. 
In the fullest sense of the term he is an “international official,” 
and when he accepts his appointment he pledges himself, 
according to the Staff Regulations, “to discharge his functions 
and to regulate his conduct with the interests of the League 
alone in view.” The regulations add : “He may not seek or receive 
instructions from any Government or other authority external 
to the International Labour Office.” In 1921 the Office staff 
consisted of 262 officials, belonging to 19 nations; to-day 
there are 399 officials, belonging to 35 nations. It will be 
seen that a real effort has been made to make the Office as 
international as possible. 

In order to preserve the necessary contact 
Correspondents with the administrative authorities and with 
the economic and social life of different 
countries, the Office has found it essential to set up a series of 
Correspondents’ Offices, the constitution and work of which 
will be described in another part of this volume. 

However great the authority and competence 
Committees of the experts and specialists on the staff of 
the Office, they obviously cannot fall out of 
touch with scientific, economic or social life, or they wiU find 
themselves left in a backwater. A number of committees have 
therefore been set up to keep the officials informed of the views 
and desires of those concerned and to assist them in certain 
particularly difficult scientific work. These committees bring a 
healthy fresh breeze from without into the research work of the 
Office and enable it to have wider and more varied relations 
with the industrial world than it could have through the 
members of the Governing Body. There are now twenty-two 
committees, on the assistance of which the Office calls when 
necessity arises. Some are of a statutory nature, such as the 
Joint Maritime Commission, which has to be consulted on 
every maritime question submitted to the Conference. Others 
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are permanent advisory bodies which can be consulted by the 
Office at will on any questions falling within their competence. 
Such are the Permanent Migration Committee, the Advisory 
Committees on Salaried Employees and Professional -^'Workers 
and the Correspondence Committees on Industrial Hygiene and 
Accident Prevention. Still others are of a purely temporary 
nature and are set up merely to assist the Office in carrying out 
some given study or enquiry by collaborating with its services 
and supervising their work. The composition and size of these 
committees vary as much as their functions. Some of them 
consist of only three members representing the three groups 
on the Governing Body. More often experts are added, the 
number of whom varies according to the nature of the questions 
under discussion. These experts are selected on varying grounds ; 
some are specialists chosen on account of their scientific ability ; 
others are appointed as direct representatives of certain interests 
or because they are qualified to express the point of view of a 
special class of workers or branch of industry. There is no need 
to give here a complete survey of the committees, since their 
activities will be described in the chapters deahng with the 
work of the Organisation. 

No description of the International Labour 
delations with the Organisation would be complete which failed 
heague of Nations to give some indication of its relationships 
with the League of Nations. We have seen 
already the motives which led the authors of the Peace Treaties to 
give the Organisation a special place within the League of Nations. 
Probably the workers’ confidence would have been shaken if 
the actions and decisions of the Organisation, taken with the 
support of their representatives, had to be submitted for approval 
to an Assembly consisting only of Government representatives. 
Moreover, the social problem in 1919 demanded urgent solutions, 
which could not wait until the League of Nations itself had 
been finally estabhshed. 

At the same time the authors of the Treaty wished to link 
the two institutions together for the sake of organic unity and 
for the purpose of emphasising their common aims. The Treaty 
prescribes that the Office shall form part of the organisation of 
the League of Nations ; that it shall be estabhshed at the seat 
of the League (Article 392); that the meetings of the Con- 
ference shall, as a general rifle, be held at the seat of the League 
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(Article 391) ; that the Secretary-General shall pay the expenses 
of the Organisation to the Director (Article 399); that the 
Director shall be entitled to the assistance of the Secretary- 
General in any matter in ■which it can be given (Article 398); 
tinally, that the Secretary-General shall register the ratification 
of Draft Conventions and the adoption of Recommendations 
voted by the Conference in the same way as he registers all 
other mtemational Conventions. The situation has been well 
summed up in the statement that, in general, the Secretariat 
acts for the Office as Chancellery and Finance Ministry. 

On the basis of the above provisions, which are sometimes a 
little vague, the two institutions have built up their system of 
everyday collaboration. This collaboration is founded in essence 
on a division of labour. There are numerous questions in the 
economic sphere, in the field of hygiene, in humanitarian and 
social matters, in connection with transit and communications, 
mandates, etc., which are of interest to both institutions, though 
from different points of view. In the course of time it was 
necessary gradually to draw the line of demarcation between 
the respective competences of the institutions. The Office has 
made it a rule to refer to the Secretariat all questions which do 
not fall within its field of activity. Specialists from the Office 
have been invited to submit reports on the social aspects of 
certain questions on the agenda of the Gimmittees of the League 
of Nations. In many cases they have been asked to attend the 
meetings of these Committees. A representative of the Office 
attends as a member the meetings of the Mandates Commission 
and another the meetings of the Child Welfare Committee. 
The Office is constantly represented in an advisory capacity on 
the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, on the Health 
Committee and, when the agenda affects the Office, on the 
Economic Committee. For certain questions which are of equal 
interest to the Office and to some other organisations of the 
League, mixed committees have been set up, half the members 
being appointed by each institution; examples are: the Mixed 
Commission on Economic Crises, the Joint Committee on 
Hygiene and Health Insurance and the Mixed Committee on 
Inland Navigation. When the World Economic Conference 
was convened in Geneva in 1927 the Office was asked to help 
in preparing for the meeting by drafting a number of reports. 

The most delicate point in the mlations between the Inter- 
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national Labour Organisation and the League of Nations would 
appear to be the financial link. The Organisation, jealous of its 
independence, must obviously be in a position to settle its own 
programme of work. Article 599 fully respects this -principle 
when it says that the expenses of the Organisation “shall be paid’" 
to the Director by the Secretary-General. The Secretary-General, 
however, cannot pay these expenses without asking the Assembly 
for the necessary votes and submitting to it the budget of the 
Organisation as prepared by the Governing Body after careful 
examination by its Finance Committee. Thus, it is the Assembly 
which finally passes the budget of the Organisation. Normally, 
the power of adopting a budget imphes a scrutiny of the votes 
demanded and the power to discuss them, reduce them or even 
refuse them. If, however, such a power were used too freely in 
the present case it would infringe the autonomy of the Organisa- 
tion. There is, therefore, a possibility of conflict between the 
prerogatives of the Assembly, which is the supreme finanaal 
authority, and those of the Organisation, which is an independent 
institution. 

In practice, no such conflict has arisen. A modus vivendi has 
been arrived at, according to which the Assembly accepts in 
practice the supervision of the budget by the Governing Body. 
When changes or reductions have been asked for, they have 
never affected the international work of the Organisation as 
laid down by resolutions of the Conference or decisions of the 
Governing Body. At times, it is true, some slight inclination 
for stricter supervision has been shown by the Fourth Com- 
mittee of the Assembly. On each occasion the difficulty has been 
met by arrangements designed to safeguard the prerogatives 
of both institutions. So long as the danger of a conflict of 
competence does not become more acute (and there has been 
no fresh sign of such a conflict during the last two years), it 
seems probable that both parties will prefer not to seek any 
formal or rigid solution for a problem which essentially calls 
for tact and discretion. 
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FUNCTIONS AND METHODS 

The functions of the International Labour Organisation can 
be summed up in two words : legislation and information. The 
chief means proposed by the authors of Part XIII for carrying 
out the programme laid down in the Preamble was the drafting 
and application in every country of a system of international 
labour legislation. The special function assigned to the Inter- 
national Labour Office was to collect and distribute information 
concerning working conditions throughout the world. 

L International Labour Legislation 

When we speak of international labour legis- 
Tie Provisions lation we are using an expression which is 
of the Treaty useful but which requires explanation. The 
International Labour Conference can give its 
decisions the form of Draft Conventions or of Recommen- 
dations. In the first case its decisions can be formally ratified, 
and this implies that the States which ratify have accepted 
certain commitments ; in the second case there is no ratification 
and States are merely asked to carry out the Recommendations. 
In neither case have the decisions of the Conference a really 
legislative character. They do not become binding on the States 
Members by the mere fact of their adoption by the Conference. 
It may be recalled that when the Peace Treaty was being drafted 
the suggestion was made that the Conference should be given 
more extensive powers. The French and Italian delegations in 
particular supported the workers’ demands that the International 
Labour Conference should be a legislative assembly in the full 
sense of the term, adopting laws which would be obligatory 
upon all the States Members of the Organisation. The British 
proposal, which was taken as a basis for discussion, did not 
go so far, but proposed that each Member should undertake 
to communicate within one year of the close of the Conference 
its formal ratification of the Conventions adopted, unless its 
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legislative authorities were definitely opposed to such a 
course. 

The Treaty did not even go so far as ^the British proposal. It 
did not make the decisions of the Conference in any way 
compulsory, nor did it force any State to ratify them. Never- 
theless, the special provisions concerning the drafting and 
application of these decisions constitute an important step 
forward as compared with the rules applying to the former 
diplomatic conferences or to other international assemblies. 

In the first place, the idea of unanimity which appeared to be 
a natural corollary of the sovereign rights of States has been 
definitely set aside. The agenda of the Conference is drawn up 
by the Governing Body after it has considered proposals put 
forward by Governments or by important industrial organisa- 
tions. If any State Member wishes to object to one or more 
questions being retained on the agenda it is entitled to do so, 
but its opposition does not necessarily invalidate the item or 
items concerned, for the Conference can decide by a two-thirds 
majority to keep the question or questions on the agenda. 
Similarly, when the final vote is being taken on Draft Conven- 
tions or Recommendations proposed to the Conference, a hostile 
vote by one State cannot force a negative decision, because in 
this case also the two-thirds majority has been substituted for 
the rule of unanimity. 

The full force of these provisions will be seen when they are 
taken in conjunction with those governing the composition of 
the Conference and the voting of delegates. It must be remem- 
bered, for instance, that half the Conference normally consists 
of employers’ and workers’ delegates voting individually, so that 
it is possible, if not probable, that in an extreme case a Draft 
Convention or Recommendation might be adopted even when 
the majority of the Government delegates voted against it. 

The legal effects of the decisions of the Conference are the 
same whether a Government votes for or against these decisions. 
Although States are not compelled to apply the provisions thus 
adopted, they are at the same time not permitted to ignore them 
entirely. In the old diplomatic conferences. Governments were 
only morally bound through their plenipotentiaries. They were 
not even obliged to submit to their Parliaments Bills for autho- 
rising the ratification of Coiiventions signed by their representa- 
tives*. Under Part XIII of the Treaty, the situation is changed. 
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No matter how its delegates vote at the Conference, a Government 
is bound to submit the Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
to the competent authorities — ^in the majority of cases. Parlia- 
ment — ^for approval, so that they may be transformed into laws 
or that other measures may be taken. Governments are allowed 
one year, or in exceptional circumstances eighteen months, 
within which to fulfil this obligation. Thus, in the extreme case 
mentioned above, if a Draft Convention were adopted by the 
Conference in spite of the fact that the majority of Govern- 
ment delegates voted against it, the Government of every State 
Member of the Organisation, irrespective of its vote, would 
be bound to submit the Draft Convention to its Parliament 
within the prescribed time, and so give public opinion an oppor- 
tunity of making itself heard. This obligation, moreover, binds 
not only the States represented at the Conference or those which 
took part in drafting the Convention, but all the States Members, 
even if they did not send a delegation. 

If the competent national authority decides not to take action 
on a Recommendation or to accept a Draft Convention, the 
State has no further obligation. If the national authority does 
approve, the next step differs according to whether the decision 
concerned is a Recommendation or a Draft Convention. In the 
case of a Recommendation the State Member informs the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations of the measures which 
have been taken, and its liabilities are there^py fulfilled. In the 
case of a Draft Convention, on the other hand, the State notifies 
the Secretary-General of its formal ratification and takes the neces- 
sary action to put the provisions of the Convention into effect. 

As soon as a Convention is ratified it ceases to be a mere pro- 
posal and becomes a piece of international labour legislation. 
But legislation entails the supervision of its enforcement. Even 
at the Berne Conference in 1905, when the first two international 
labour Conventions were adopted, this fact was recognised ; but 
it was found impossible at that time to agree to the institution of 
an internation^ supervisory commission, even although its 
functions were to be purely consultative. 

The authors of the Peace Treaty took up a much bolder atti- 
tude. Under Article 408 each of the Members agrees to make an 
annual report to the International Labour Office on the measures 
which it has taken to give effect to th© provisions of Conventions 
to which it is a party. These reports have to be made in such 
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brm and contain such particulars as the Governing Body may 
•equest. The Director submits a summary of the reports to the 
lext meeting of the Gjnference. 

Thus a system has been set up for providing information and 
;nabling supervision to be carried out. The Conference, and 
:onsequently also public opinion, can satisfy itself whether the 
States which have ratified a Convention actually apply it and in 
vhat manner they do so. In addition, there is a complete system 
>f procedure for complaints, enquiries and sanctions, which 
accupies no fewer than ten Articles of Part XIII. There is no 
leed to enter into details here, since the system has not had to be 
ipplied during these ten years.^ Suffice it to say that the system 
s clearly inspired by a desire to delay the application of sanctions 
IS long as possible, so as to allow the State implicated to justify 
tself at every stage of the procedure or to fulfil its obhgations 
inder the Convention. The sanctions provided, moreover, are of 
i purely economic nature, and the power of imposing them rests 
vith the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

The industrial associations of workers and employers share in 
supervising the application of the Conventions, as in their drafit- 
ng. If any such organisation considers that a State has not taken 
sufficient steps to ensure the application of a Convention to 
which it is a party, it is entitled to make representations to the 
[nternational Labour Office. The Governing Body may com- 
nunicate these representations to the Government in question 
md invite it to give an explanation. If no reply is obtained 
rom the Government within a reasonable period of time or 
f the reply does not satisfy the Governing Body, the latter 

It IS true that in 1924 the Japanese Seamen’s Union, considering that the method 
n which the Japanese Government was applying the Convention concerning 
acihties for finding employment for seamen did not correspond to the conditions 
aid down in that Convention, made formal representations to the Office tinder 
Article 409. Their complaint was submitted to the Governing Body, which examined 
t at its Twenty-fourth Session, in October 1924. According to the terms of Article 
[.09 the Governing Body had to decide whether this representation should be com- 
nunicated to the Japanese Government with a request that the Government should 
nake such statement on the subject as it thought fit. That would have been the 
irst stage in the procedure for enquiry laid down in the Treaty, The explanations 
[upphed at that meeting by the representative of the Japanese Government led the 
joverning Body to decide that in the case under consideration the obligations 
intailed by the Convention had been fulfilled by the Japanese Government and that 
ionsequendy there was no necessity to institute the proceedings provided for in 
\rticle 409. 
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has the right to publish the complaint received and the 
reply of the Government, if any. As a result, all the States 
Members would be given the opportunity, if they thought fit, 
to make a formal complaint, and so to open the procedure 
for enquiry and sanctions. 

Such in brief are the provisions of the Treaty 
The Work of the regulating the legislative action of the Organi- 
Conference sation. A considerable amount of work has 
already been accomplished in virtue of these 
provisions. From 1919 to 1930 the Conference has adopted 
thirty Conventions and thirty-nine Recommendations. The 
rh3rthm of this progress has not been the same at every stage. 
Three separate periods can be distinguished. 

At the beginning, when the Organisation was confronted 
with the programme outhned in the Peace Treaty and was still 
under the direct influence of the aspirations from which it had 
taken its birth, it had a tendency, if one may use the phrase, to 
“bite off more than it could chew.” The Peace Treaty itself had 
drawn up the agenda of the First Session, and that agenda in- 
cluded all the chief elements of a labour code : hours of work, 
the employment of women and children during the night and on 
unhealthy work, the minimum age for the admission of children 
to employment, the employment of women before and after 
childbirth and questions concerning the prevention of unem- 
ployment and means of dealing with its consequences. These 
problems were studied at Washington from the point of view of 
industry only. The Second and Third Sessions of the Conference 
were to consider successively the application of the principles 
adopted at Washington to maritime and agricultural work. The 
Third Session even added certain new questions, including the 
application of the weekly rest in industrial undertakings. 

During its first three Sessions the Conference adopted sixteen 
Conventions and eighteen Recommendations, or more than half 
the number adopted up to the present. Experience showed that 
such a pace could not easily be reconciled with the slowness of 
parliamentary procedure in the diflerent countries. It was thus 
found necessary to moderate the creative activity of the Con- 
ference, so that ratifications should not linger too far behind the 
drafting of Conventions. At one time a reduction in the number 
of Sessions was contemplated, and ‘pi was even suggested that 
the Conference should be convened only once in every two 
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years ; but this would have necessitated an amendment of Article 
389, paragraph i, of the Treaty, and would have met with active 
opposition from the workers ; the idea was therefore dropped. 
As an alternative, the Governing Body endeavoured in 1922 and 
the ensuing years to keep the agenda of the Conference within 
narrow limits, so as to allow Parliaments time to give effect to 
the decisions so far adopted. At each of the Sessions held from 
1922 to 1924, only a single Recommendation was adopted. In 
1925 the output again became more intensive; in that year the 
Conference adopted four Draft Conventions and four Recom- 
mendations, dealing mainly with questions relating to work- 
men's compensation for accidents and occupational diseases. 
Generally speaking, the tendency since 1925 has been to proceed 
more slowly than during the first three years and to restrict the 
output of the Conference to one or two Draft Conventions, 
accompanied by two or three Recommendations. 

This decline in the rate of progress is not 

The Discussion merely the result of a deliberate limitation of 
Procedure the agenda; it is also a necessary consequence 
of a more thorough procedure for discussion 
which was adopted in 1924. During the respite of 1922 and 1923, 
the Conference was able to give some attention to its methods. 
It found, in the light of experience, that in many cases provisions 
of minor importance contained in Conventions could prevent 
their ratification. A number of suggestions were made for getting 
over this difficulty. In 1922 the Conference considered the insti- 
tution of a procedure for amending Conventions when it was 
found that their ratification by certain States was conditional on 
such amendment. In view of the serious constitutional difficulties 
involved, the proposed procedure was not adopted. The Con- 
ference preferred another system, which was tested in 1924. This 
was known as “the second-reading procedure” and consisted in 
submitting Draft Conventions to two successive Sessions of the 
Conference. The vote given at the first Session was regarded as 
being merely provisional, and intended to give the delegates and 
Governments time to consider at their leisure the provisions of 
the Draft Convention. Each Government was entitled to submit 
amendments before the final vote, which would be taken at the 
Conference in the following year. 

This procedure, which was applied for the first time in 1925, 
did not prove as advantageous as had been hoped. It certainly 
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entirely general, it prevents the adoption in advance of stubborn 
and uncompromising attitudes which would preclude any agree- 
ment and probably render the second discussion fruitless. 

While the Conference was thus trying to im^ 
Preparatorj) Study prove its methods of discussion, the Office was 
asked to develop the preparatory study of the 
subjects discussed. According to Article 396 of the Treaty, the 
Office has to study all questions which are to be submitted to the 
Conference for decision and also to prepare the agenda for its 
Sessions. 

The Office at first followed the method adopted by the Organ- 
ising Committee of the Washington Conference. It sent to 
Governments a questionnaire dealing with the points which 
seemed suitable for treatment in the proposed Convention or 
Recommendation ; it then prepared a report analysing the replies 
received from the Governments and embodying a proposed 
Convention or Recommendation based on these replies, the 
report being designed to provide the Conference with a basis for 
discussion. These reports have come to be generally known as 
the “Blue Reports” on account of the colour of the cover. 

By 1921, however, the Office began to feel that it was neces- 
sary to go further and to give the Conference not only “Blue 
Reports” on the main items on the agenda, but also a technical 
report summarising for the information of the delegates the 
existing law and practice on the questions to be considered. 
These reports, which have now been recognised in the 
Standing Orders of the Conference, especially since the double- 
discussion procedure was adopted, are known as “Grey 
Reports.” 

By present practice, therefore, the preparatory work done by 
the Office falls into the following stages: On each question 
figuring on the agenda of the Conference for a first discussion, 
the Office prepares a study intended to inform delegates of the 
legislative or other measures already adopted for dealing with 
the problem in different countries, the possibility of an interna- 
tional agreement on the question, and the various points which 
might be covered by such an agreement. On the basis of this 
report, a first, general discussion is held by the Conference. This 
discussion enables the Office to draft a formal questionnaire, 
which is sent to all Governments. Finally, in the light of the 
replies received from the Governments, the Office prepares a 
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report which, a year later, forms the basis for the second dis 
cussion by the Conference. 

It may be added that the Governing Body never places 
^question on the agenda of the Conference until it has receive' 
from the Office a preliminary report on the general positio 
of the problem, a fact which in itself demonstrates th 
constant effort of the Office to make its work more matur 
and more thorough. 

Behind the successive improvements in th 
The Principle methods of work of the Conference lies th 
of ContinuiPj firm desire of the Governing Body to ensur 
continuity from one Session to another. 

It might have been possible for the Governing Body to iimi 
the agenda of the Conference each year to some special questior 
and thus indirectly to encourage the States to send represents 
fives who were particularly qualified to deal with that particula 
question. If, for example, the conditions of work of transpoi 
workers, miners, painters, glassworkers, bakers, or salaried enr 
ployees were to be considered, the Government delegates i 
each case might have been experts particularly conversant wit 
the special industry concerned, while the employers’ an 
workers’ delegates might have been chosen in agreement wit 
the most representative organisations and from the industris 
circles most directly interested in that industry. At a first glance 
this method would seem to have considerable technical advar 
tages. But it would mean that the delegations would chang 
from Session to Session, and the continuity and permanence c 
the Conference — ^which are insisted upon by the Treafies- 
would have been more apparent than real. This would have bee 
particularly serious in the early days, since it would have pr< 
vented the Organisation from acquiring that tradition which \ 
indispensable for really effective work, and also from correctin 
year by year the defects revealed by experience. 

The Governing Body chose the opposite method. In 192c 
when it had to draw up the agenda of the Third Session and t 
carry out the desire of the Washington Conference by includin 
questions relating to agricultural labour, it stressed the fact ths 
the Session was intended to be of a general character. In order t 
dissuade Governments from sending merely experts in agricu 
tural questions or representatives o^ agriculture, as fiiey woul 
doubtless have done for an exclusively agricultural conferenc< 
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the Governing Body placed on the agenda of the Session two 
questions quite unconnected with agricultural work : the weekly 
rest in industrial undertakings and the use of white lead in paint- 
ing. Later, as a result of the Second Session of the Conference, % 
added two maritime questions : the minimum age for the admis- 
sion of young persons to employment as trimmers or stokers, 
and the compulsory medical examination of children and young 
persons employed at sea. 

This variety in the agenda enabled the Director to point out 
in a letter to Governments that the Third Conference would not 
be a special Conference dealing with one restricted field, but 
that it would have to deal with agricultural questions, maritime 
questions, industrial hygiene, and general questions such as the 
weekly rest. He therefore recommended to them, in pursuance of 
a Resolution adopted by the Governing Body on March 25 th, 
1920, that they should consult the central organisations of em- 
ployers and workers rather than special industrial organisations 
when appointing the non-Government delegates. He explained 
that if there were too many expert delegates, the Conference 
would be in danger of losing sight of the general principles on 
which international labour legislation was based, and the 
decisions taken might not be in complete conformity with the 
spirit and aims of the International Labour Organisation. He 
also pointed out to the Governments how desirable it was to 
send the same Government delegates to each Session of the Con- 
ference, so as to ensure the utmost continuity in its composition. 
Whenever possible, the Government delegates should be those 
who had participated in the work of the Washington or Genoa 
Conferences. Finally, he reminded Governments that according 
to the Peace Treaties every delegate was entitled to be accom- 
panied by two technical advisers for each item on the agenda, 
and that it was thus possible to reconcile the claims of specialised 
knowledge with the need for homogeneity in the Conference. 

Although these hints given to Governments by the Ofl&ce in 
1920 and 1921 were no more than suggestions, dictated by a 
desire for the successful progress of the Organisation, they were 
generally followed; and they have proved so valuable for the 
efficacy, unity and continuity of the Conference and of its work, 
that there is no thought of abandoning them. Thus, there are 
very few delegates at any Session of the Conference who have 
not had experience of several previous Sessions. 
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From the outset there has been one exception 

An Exception: to the principle of continuity, namely, that of 
Maritime Sessions the Maritime Sessions. This exception can be 
^ explained on historical grounds. As was 

rightly pointed out by Mi. Arthur Fontaine when opening the 
last Maritime Session, in October 1929, maritime transport 
would seem to be the most international of all industries and the 
one most subject to the laws of international competition. It 
follows that seamen have special need of the protection of inter- 
national labour legislation, if their conditions of work are to be 
safeguarded and improved. This was realised in Paris when 
Part Xin was being drafted. At that time certain associations of 
seamen proposed that a special organisation should be set up for 
the introduction of international legislation on maritime labour. 
Aversion to a useless multiplication of international institutions 
led to the rejection of this proposal. At the same time, the Com- 
mission on international Labour Legislation recommended that 
the special problems of the minimum guarantees to be granted 
to seamen should be dealt with at special Sessions of the Con- 
ference devoted exclusively to this purpose. In accordance with 
this resolution, the Governing Body decided immediately after 
the Washington Conference that the work of the Second Session 
of the Conference should be restricted to questions bearing on 
the conditions of work of seamen. The tradition of Maritime 
Sessions was thus set up, and two other Sessions of this kind 
have been held since that date, the one in 1926 and the other in 
1929. 

But while the Governing Body took account of the special 
needs of shipowners and seamen, it did not forget the importance 
of ensuring continuity in the work of the Conference. In i9zo it 
set up a permanent Commission — ^the Joint Maritime Com- 
mission — consisting of a number of members of the Governing 
Body and of representatives of shipowners and seamen elected 
by the employers’ and workers’ delegates to the Marit im e Ses- 
sions of the Conference. This Commission, which has since been 
enlarged, is in principle merely an advisory body; but the Con- 
ference itself has decided that no question touching maritime 
work should be placed on the agenda without being previously 
submitted to the Commission. Hence, in the intervd between 
the Maritime Sessions (which are of necessity irregular) a special 
body exists to ensure o*ntinuity in Sealing with maritime ques- 
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tions. This body also serves to link up the special interests repre- 
sented at Maritime Sessions with the general interests represented 
on the Governing Body, for in addition to representatives of the 
shipowners and seamen, it includes a member of the employers’^ 
group and a member of the workers’ group on the Governing 
Body, and the chairman of its meetings is the President of the 
Governing Body; moreover, its resolutions are invariably sub- 
mitted to the Governing Body for ultimate decision. 

Experience alone can show whether the system thus impro- 
vised for dealing with the special interests of the mercantile 
marine and the peculiarly technical questions raised by the regu- 
lation of working conditions for seamen is the best possible. It 
must, however, be admitted immediately that the composition of 
lEe Maritime Conferences has in practice raised difficulties, and 
has even led to rather serious disputes, with prejudicial effects in 
some cases on the work of the Conference. 

The first such problem concerned die attitude of non-maritime 
countries. According to the constitution of the Organisation, 
such countries had to be convened to the Conference, seeing that 
the General Conference of the Members is the only body which 
has the power to adopt Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions. Certain States, such as Switzerland, abstained on prin- 
ciple from sending representatives to the maritime Sessions, but 
others, such as Czechoslovakia, sent delegates who obviously 
could have no claim to be specially representative of maritime 
interests. Again, certain countries which were maritime, but 
whose merQantile marine was in a very elementary stage of 
development, were tempted to send the same delegates to Mari- 
time Sessions as to ordinary Sessions. Those most directly inter- 
ested had thus grounds for complaining that the maritime 
character of these special Sessions was impaired by the presence 
of too high a proportion of delegates having no special com- 
petence to deal with the questions under discussion. For the 
purpose of overcoming this difficulty, the shipowners’ repre- 
sentatives have insisted in recent years that ordinary and Maritime 
Sessions of the Conference should not be held consecutively, as 
in 1926, but at different periods of the year, so as to prevent cer- 
tain States, anxious to economise, from appointing the same 
delegates for the special Session as for the ordinary Session. 

The most serious constitutional difficulty met with in connec- 
tion with Maritime Sessions has been that of the method to be 
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adopted by Governments in appointing non-Government dele- 
gates in countries where there are strong organisations of ship- 
owners and seamen. Should the Government, as in the case of 
.any other Session, consult the central organisations of employers 
and workers when appointing delegates, and merely draw 
attention to the special maritime character of the proposed 
Conference, or should it, on the other hand, apply directly to 
the organisations of shipowners and seamen, and agree with 
them on the delegates to be appointed? The majority of the 
Governing Body has always upheld the first of these solutions. 
As early as 1920, the Governing Body pointed out in a resolution, 
adopted with a view to the Maritime Session to be held in 
Genoa, what seemed to it to be the only possible interpretation 
of Article 389. But the shipowners^ organisations and several 
organisations of seamen were not satisfied, and declared that 
such a solution was incompatible with the promise made at 
Paris in 1919 to devote special Sessions to the Conference to the 
study of maritime labour questions. In their opinion, only the 
organisations specially representing the maritime transport indus- 
try were competent to advise Governments as to the choice of 
their representatives. 

This difference of opinion led to a rather serious crisis during 
the Thirteenth Session of the Conference, in October 1929. The 
British Shipping Federation, upholding the protest of two 
associations of seamen against the composition of the British 
workers’ delegation, refused to appoint an employers’ repre- 
sentative. The absence of the representative of the most powerful 
mercantile marine in the world was a very serious blow to the 
representative character of the Conference and to the authority 
of its decisions, more especially as it deprived the workers’ 
delegate of that country of his right to vote. The employers’ 
group at the Conference pointed out the gravity of this situation 
and suggested that, in order to avoid a recurrence of such diffi- 
culties, it should be formally decided that the non-Government 
delegates and technical advisers for Maritime Conferences should 
in future be nominated "^in agreement with the organisations, if 
such organisations exist, which are most representative of ship- 
owners and seamen respectively.” In other words, the employers’ 
group asked the Conference to repudiate the view hitherto held 
by the Governing Body. This resolution was rejected by sixty- 
four votes to twenty-four, whereupon the employers’ group 
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decided to abstain from taking further part in the work 
of the Session. Although after considerable negotiation the 
employers’ delegates returned to the Conference a few days 
later, the seriousness of these incidents from the standpoint 
of the Organisation could not be overlooked. The Confe-" 
rence accordingly adopted a resolution recalling the difficulties 
met with at Maritime Sessions and instructing the Governing 
Body to take all possible steps to avoid a recurrence of 
these difficulties. 

When, in 1930, the Governing Body came to 

An Experiment: examine these problems, it had just witnessed 

The Preparatory an experiment in another sphere which seemed 
Technical Conference to offer a possible solution for the maritime 

difficulty. We refer to the Preparatory Techni- 
cal Conference on conditions of work in coal mines, which may 
perhaps prove to have been a landmark in the constitutional 
progress of the Orgamsation. 

In September 1929, it will be remembered, the Assembly of 
the League of Nations invited the International Labour Organi- 
sation to try to find an international solution of the problem of 
working conditions in coal mines. The Governing Body, in view 
of the urgency and the special nature of the problem, decided to 
convene a Preparatory Technical Conference in January 1930, to 
clear the ground and ascertain on what points an immediate 
international solution was possible. This Conference, which was 
of a purely advisory character, was to consist of one Govern- 
ment representative, one representative of the mineowners, and 
one representative of the workers in mines for each of the nine 
principal coal-producing countries in Europe, these being the 
only countries for wWch the immediate adoption of regu- 
lations could be considered practicable. The Governing 
Body was also to be represented by a delegate from each of 
the groups. 

There is a considerable divergence of views as to the success 
of this Conference. It must be admitted that, in so far as the 
Conference was originally intended to be a means of hastening 
the solution of an urgent problem by saving the general Confer- 
ence the delays of the double-discussion procedure, it was 
not a success; for the Fourteenth Session was unable to 
come to an agreement and finally adjourned the question of 

hours of work in coal mines to its next Session, But this partial 

/.L.a ^ 
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failure must not be allowed to obscure the importance of the 
innovation. 

It was thought that procedure by way of a similar Preparatory 
^Technical Qinference might help to solve the maritime diifi- 
'*cultics which arose at the Thirteenth Session. Since this pro- 
cedure is not provided for in the Treaties, the Organisation 
would not be bound, as it is in connection with special Maritime 
Sessions, by the statutory provisions governing the composition 
of the Conference. The Governing Body could quite easily 
restrict the invitations to countries directly interested in maritime 
questions, and particularly to those with a mercantile marine of 
a certain minimum tonnage. The Governments taking part could 
appoint their non-Government delegates in agreement with the 
organisations of shipowners and seamen, and thus give satisfac- 
tion to the urgent claims of these organisations. The study of the 
special questions raised by the regulation of the working condi- 
tions of seamen would thus be entrusted to a Conference whose 
composition, from the technical point of view, would no longer 
be open to the objections frequently raised by the shipowners. 
At the same time there would be no infringement of the pro- 
visions of Part Xin, since the Conference in question would be 
purely advisory and the final dehberation would be left to the 
General Conference of the States Members. Finally, the repre- 
sentation of general as well as special interests would be assured, 
as it had been at the Coal Conference, by the presence of a dele- 
gation frdm the Governing Body at the sittings of the Prepara- 
tory Maritime Conference. 

After much discussion, the Governing Body accepted the 
Director’s proposals, and decided to call a first Preparatory 
Technical Conference on maritime questions for October 1931 ; 
this Conference will continue the work left unfinished by the 
Thirteenth Session and try to arrive at a conclusion. THs is 
unquestionably an experiment. The results will show whether it 
should be repeated and become an established method of pro- 
cedure. If it succeeds, those concerned may even come to the 
view that there is no need to maintain the tradition of special 
Maritime Sessions ; they may decide to submit the conclusions of 
the Preparatory Conference to an ordinary Session of the General 
Conference, and thus finally put an end to the difficulties raised 
by these special Sessions. 

Whether this attempt succeeds or not, the problem which it is 
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sought to solve will have to be dealt with by the Organisation in 
the next few years. Far from disappearing, it is more likely to 
increase in importance. Maritime questions are not the only ones 
which have a highly technical character and must be studied by^ 
Conferences with special qualifications. In the early years, the 
Conference dealt with very general and purely universal prob- 
lems ; but since then there has been a tendency to submit to it 
questions affecting special industries, or special groups of coun- 
tries, which cannot well be dealt with by the ordinary methods 
of discussion at the Conference. For example, the question of 
work in coal mines and that of the regulation of forced labour 
have been discussed, and for these the Organisation had to find 
some means of ensuring the closest collaboration of the coal- 
producing countries and the colonial coxmtries respectively, in 
the drafting of decisions. At some future date the Conference 
will doubtless be called on to consider the questions of work in 
the textile industries or in glass works, and possibly certain 
problems of Asiatic conditions, with regard to which the workers 
of Asia are urgently requesting the Organisation to take action. 
Whether the method of the Preparatory Technical Conference 
or some other method be finally accepted as the most effective, 
the Organisation will certainly have to find a means of recon- 
ciling the general and universal character of the Conference — ^an 
indispensable condition for the continuity of its work and a 
symbol of the oneness of the labour problem throughout the 
world — ^with the technical study which is essential in connection 
with special problems which may be submitted to it. 

On the whole, then, the forms of procedure adopted by the 
International Labour Organisation in carrying on its legislative 
work are still in an evolutionary stage. To regard this as a sign 
of uneasiness or instability would be a mistake. It indicates, on 
the contrary, that a living organism cannot be tied to hard-and- 
fast rules, but must constantly adapt itself to the diversity of 
situations and circumstances. Throughout the experiments and 
tentative efforts described above, two very clear tendencies can 
be distinguished : the one is to safeguard the general authority, 
the homogeneity, and the continuity of the work of the Con- 
ference in accordance with the letter and the spirit of Part XIII ; 
the other is to guarantee, by the most appropriate procedure, the 
fullest possible technical an^ specialised study of the problems 
under consideration. 
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Closely linked up with the problem of the 
Application preparation of the decisions of the Confer- 
of Conventions', ence is the problem of their application. The 

lamination of Organisation has never dissociated these two 
Reports under questions. In point of fact, it is precisely for 
Article poS the purpose of making its decisions suitable 
for general and effective application that the 
Organisation has on several occasions revised its methods of 
study and discussion. Every year the debate on the Director’s 
Report at the Conference has given delegates an opportunity for 
collective self-criticism in this respect. When it is found that 
there have been difficulties in the progress of ratification or 
in the application of Conventions ratified, it is natural to ask 
whether these difficulties are not due to faults in the drafting 
of the Conventions. At the same time, the Conference has been 
led to take a growing interest in the fate of the Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted at previous Sessions, and particularly 
in the effective application of Conventions which have been ratified. 

It was mentioned above that every State Member is obliged, 
under Article 408, to submit to the International Labour Office 
an annual report on the measures taken to apply any Conven- 
tion to which it has adhered. These reports are drafted in 'a 
form indicated by the Governing Body, and must contain such 
information as it may request. A summary of them is submitted 
by the Director to the ensuing Session of the Conference. 

At first, perhaps, the Conference did not give due attention to 
these documents, because it was interested chiefly in the progress 
of ratification. Perhaps also it was asking too much of the Con- 
ference, in a Session lasting three or four weeks, to undertake, 
as an addition to its special agenda, the detailed and careful 
scrutiny of these technical reports, the number of which was 
rapidly increasing. Be that as it may, at the Eighth Session (in 
1926) the Conference took steps to deal with this situation. It 
recommended that in future each Session of the Conference 
should appoint a special Committee to examine the reports pre- 
sented under Article 408 ; it also invited the Governing Body to 
consider the possibility of appointing a Committee of Experts to 
carry out a preliminary study of the reports. This procedure was 
put into practice in the following year, and has been maintained 
ever since. It will be seen that there are two successive phases : 
first, an examination of the reports 6y a committee of experts of 
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a purely advisory character, which submits its observations to the 
Governing Body ; in the next place, an examination by a special 
Committee of the Conference, which has before it the summary 
of the reports of the Governments prepared by the Office as welL 
as the report of the Committee of Experts. The observations of 
this special Committee are submitted to the general Conference. 

At the outset, this new procedure created some difficulties. 
The authority of the report of the Committee of Experts was 
called in question on the ground that Part XIII made no pro- 
vision for such mechanism, and it was contended that the Com- 
mittee of the Conference should not be allowed to take into 
consideration the conclusions of the Committee of Experts. On 
similar grounds, it was held that the Committee of the Confer- 
ence should not be permitted to request delegates present at the 
Session to provide supplementary explanations with regard to 
reports sent in by their Governments. 

For the first two years after the adoption of the new procedure, 
the attention of the Committee of the Conference was largely 
taken up with the discussion of such general and constitutional 
questions ; but these difficulties settled themselves as soon as the 
advantages of the new system became clear. The Conference 
realised that the task of supervising the application of Conven- 
tions was complex and delicate, but that to neglect it would 
compromise the future of the Organisation. Moreover, the task 
demanded, as Mgr. Nolens pointed out, frankness, impartiality 
and a certain amount of independence and courage. The Govern- 
ments themselves recognised that there was nothing to be gained 
by concealing the real situation with regard to the application of 
Conventions and giving free course to rumours about the alleged 
indifference of States to the Conventions they had ratified. In- 
deed, even from the first year of the new procedure, it was noted 
that the representatives of those Governments which had had 
the strongest doubts about the system were the first to come 
forward spontaneously and give the Conference the explana- 
tions which had been requested. 

Since that time the careful study of the reports under Article 
408 has become an integral part of the business of the Confer- 
ence. Already the work of the Committee of Experts, backed up 
by the Governing Body and the Conference, has produced con- 
siderable results. Governments have sent in their annual reports 
more regularly; the forms sent to Governments for these reports 
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have been improved and supplemented so as to elicit fuller or 
more explicit replies ; differences in the interpretation of a clause 
by different Governments have been brought to light ; the reports 
rhave shown in what directions the application of a Convention 
by certain Governments was insufficient. In all these ways the 
system has helped to enlighten all the Governments concerned 
as to the extent to which Conventions are applied by the other 
countries which have ratified them, and, as the conclusions have 
generally been more favourable than was expected, they have 
strengthened the mutual confidence between Governments. As 
a consequence it has been possible in some cases to arrive at a 
more uniform or more complete observance of Conventions 
without any necessity for having recourse to the procedure of 
enquiry and sanctions for which provision is made in Article 409 
and the following Articles of the Treaty. Finalty, this system has 
thrown light on the real difficulties which are involved in the 
application of the Conventions, and which are sometimes due to 
points of drafting. 

At present the general tendency is not by any means to sug- 
gest that the new procedure is unwarranted or to restrict it to 
narrow constitutional limits, but rather to extend it, if possible, 
and make it more effective. In this connection two recent de- 
cisions are worthy of attention. The first directs the attention of 
the Committee of Experts to the importance of studying closely 
not only the degree of conformity between national legislation 
and the provisions of a Convention, but also the actual applica- 
tion of that national legislation. The other invites Governments 
to supply infomaation as to the difficulties met with in ratifying 
certain Conventions. It is true that this latter resolution goes 
beyond the mere examination of the application of Conventions, 
since, according to Article 405, a Government has no further 
obligations if a Convention is rejected by its competent authori- 
ties; but it is also apparent that the information so requested 
would in itself be of great value for the future development of 
international labour legislation. 

A further problem with which the Organisa- 
Proce^e for tion has had to deal in recent years is that of 

the Revision the revision of Conventions. This problem is 
of Conventions not mentioned in the Treaty, but it was bound 
to arise sooner or Jater. In a few decades inter- 
national labour legislation might be nothing more than a group 
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of formulae divorced from reality, if its provisions could not be 
adapted, after their original adoption, to the circumstances, 
needs and ideas of succeeding years. During the first ten years 
the field to be covered was so vast that the Conference was con- 
stantly called upon to face new problems, and there was no 
urgent need for revising the work already accomplished with a 
view to bringing it up to date or extending it. Moreover, the 
question of revision was first raised in circumstances of such a 
kind that any later suggestion of revision was bound to inspire 
considerable apprehension in many quarters. 

It was in 1921, when the world economic crisis had led to a 
noticeable reaction in several countries against the humanitarian 
and social movements from which the International Labour 
Organisation had taken birth, that the British Government asked 
that the Washington Convention on hours of work should be 
reconsidered with a view to greater elasticity on several points. 
The Governing Body definitely rejected this proposal, being of 
opinion that the Convention had not been in existence suffi- 
ciently long for it to be amended. Nevertheless, the request of 
the British Government disturbed the workers to such an extent 
that revision came to be regarded as synonymous with reaction 
against the reforms already adopted, particularly as, on every 
subsequent occasion when the idea of revision was mooted in 
the Governing Body or in the Conference, it was always in 
connection with the Hours Convention, which the workers 
regarded as the keystone of the new international labour legis- 
lation. 

That in itself explains the prudence — ^if not the actual repug- 
nance — ^with which many members of the Governing Body and 
delegates to the Conference have always approached the ques- 
tion of revision. But the problem could not be put off indefin- 
itely. All the Conventions adopted by the Conference, begin- 
ning with those of its First Session, contain a formal Article 
inviting the Governing Body to submit to the Conference at 
least once every ten years a report on the application of each 
Convention, and to decide whether the question of its revision 
or amendment should be placed on the agenda of the Conference. 
Since five of the Draft Conventions adopted at Washington 
came into force in June and July 1921, the question of their 
possible revision would have to be placed on the agenda of the 
1931 Conference at the latest. 
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The procedure for revision and the legal effects of revision 
raise a host of very complex and delicate problems, and it was 
obviously expedient that these should be settled in advance. 
oA-fter long discussions, reflecting the mixed feelings with which 
the delegates regarded the very notion of revision, the Governing 
Body and the Conference succeeded in settling these questions in 
1929, and in April of the following year the Governing Body 
began its examination of reports prepared by the Office on the 
application of eight Conventions which would have been in 
force for ten years by 1951. The Governing Body had before it 
a number of formal proposals for revision made by various 
Governments ; one of these, submitted by the Swedish Govern- 
ment, was for the revision of the Washington Hours Convention. 
As regards seven of the Conventions under consideration, in- 
cluding the Hours Convention, the Governing Body decided 
that no revision was necessary, and that the reports prepared by 
the Office on the application of the Conventions should merely 
be communicated to the Conference. In the case of the eighth 
Convention, that on the night work of women, the Governing 
Body agreed to consider certain proposals for revision, and 
instructed the International Labour Office, in accordance with 
the revision procedure recently adopted, to obtain the opinion of 
Governments on the proposals in question. Finally, in the light 
of the replies received from Governments, the Governing Body 
decided, at its Session in January 1931, to place the question 
of the revision of this Convention on the agenda of the 
1931 Conference. 

This year, then, the Conference will have its first experience of 
the operation of the revision procedure which it has instituted. 
The results will doubtless determine to a great extent the attitude 
of delegates to future proposals for revision. It should be empha- 
sised that, if the Governing Body decides to submit the question 
of the revision of a Convention to the Conference, it does not 
necessarily follow that the Convention as a whole is thrown 
open to discussion. The Governing Body can suggest total 
revision, but it can also, in accordance with the regulations 
drawn up in 1929, which reflect the apprehensions already re- 
ferred to, decide that only a partial revision is required. In that 
case the Governing Body must state definitely which provisions 
it is proposed to revise, and the discussion in the Conference is 
restricted to these Articles of the Convention. 
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This section does not exhaust or even 
Summing up enumerate all the vital and absorbing prob- 
lems involved in the mechanism of interna- 
tional labour legislation. To be complete, it would have to deal 
with the growing importance of committee work as a preliminary 
to legislation; it would have to describe the different concep- 
tions which have been expressed, and have sometimes clashed, 
in the Conference with regard to the general form of Conven- 
tions and the amount of elasticity they should possess ; it would 
have to show how Recommendations, originally intended as an 
expedient for adapting the provisions of Part XIII to the peculiar 
situation of certain federal States' — ^and particularly to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, where the Federal Government 
has not the general power to legislate on labour matters or to 
ratify Conventions on them^ — ^have developed a position of their 
own ; how, side by side with the Conventions, they supplement 
the minimum general standards laid down by the Conventions, 
pointing out the lines on which they might be applied, or sug- 
gesting solutions which the Conference can commend to the 
States Members but cannot ask them to accept as mutual com- 
mitments. Reference might also have been made to the advantage 
so far taken of the provision of Article 405, paragraph 3, by 
which the Conference may permit exceptions or transitional 
measures in countries ^^in which climatic conditions, the imper- 
fect development of industrial organisation, or other special 
circumstances make the industrial conditions substantially 
different,” Unfortunately, space precludes the discussion of these 
points of detail. 

Enough has been said, however, to show how the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation has in these ten years created, im- 
proved and tested a series of rules and systems of procedure, not 
based on any general theoretical programme but improvised 
thoughtfully to meet the day-to-day demands of life and 
action, and to comply with the requirements alike of facts and 
of ideals. 

This policy of prudent opportunism, if one may so describe 
it, has not been unfruitful. In a recent report, the committee set 
up by the League of Nations to study the question of the rati- 
fication and signature of Conventions concluded under the 
auspices of the League, included among its suggestions for 
expediting ratification a recommendation that there should be a 
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more thorough preparation; and it quoted the example of the 
International Labour Conference, even reproducing in full the 
rules of the double-discussion procedure which has been de- 
scribed above. The same report proposes the insertion in future 
iDraft Conventions of a formal clause, couched in the spirit of 
Article 405, paragraph 5, of the Treaty, whereby the signatory 
States would undertake within a specified period to bring the 
Draft Convention before the competent authorities for ratifica- 
tion or to inform the Secretary-General of other action taken 
with regard to the Convention. 

This suggestion, that other international organisations might 
with advantage adopt some of the rules governing the activity 
of the International Labour Organisation, is the highest compli- 
ment that could be paid to that Organisation. 


II. International Information 

When the International Association for 
A Clearing House Labour Legislation set up the first Inter- 
of Information national Labour Office at Basle in 1901, 

it did so in the belief that this office, in 
addition to acting as a permanent secretariat and preparing 
the ground for its conferences, could do valuable work for the 
furtherance of social progress by collecting and publishing 
information on labour legislation. There can be no question 
that the services rendered in this direction before the War had 
some influence on the drafting of Article 396 of the Treaty, 
which defines the functions of the International Labour Office. 
This Article states that: “The functions of the International 
Labour Office shall include the collection and distribution of 
information on all subjects relating to the international adjust- 
ment of conditions of industrial life and labour, and particularly 
the examination of subjects which it is proposed to bring before 
the Ginference with a view to the conclusion of international 
conventions and the conduct of such special investigations as 
may be ordered by the Conference.” The Office was also in- 
structed “to edit and publish in French and English and in 
such other knguages as the Governing Body may think desir- 
able, a periodical paper dealing with problems of industry 
and employment of international interest.” 
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The Office has consistently proceeded with 
The Collection its research work and its collection of in- 
of Information formation along three lines. 

The first concerns the work of the Con- 
ference. Here the task of the Office is governed by the agenda 
for each Session and runs parallel with the work of international 
labour legislation carried out by the Organisation as a whole. 
The Office, following the instructions and rules of the Governing 
Body and the Conference, prepares “questionnaires,” “grey” 
and “blue” reports and any other documents which may be 
required of it. 

The second line of action relates to current international 
events. The Office follows the development of social ideas and 
movements in all countries; it endeavours to deduce general 
trends ; it notes those events which appear to be of real inter- 
national interest — ^in certain selected cases, it studies the chief 
of them more intensively. 

Thirdly, the Office is a centre of scientific investigation. On 
instructions from the Conference or the Governing Body, it 
carries out enquiries or special studies in specified fields which 
may be wide or restricted. Sometimes it has to collect informa- 
tion on a given question, to be placed at the disposal of the 
enquirer. As an example, mention may be made of industrial 
hygiene, the results of enquiry into which constitute a veritable 
encyclopaedia. In other cases, the Office may be called upon 
to study a problem in the light of aU the information available, 
analysing the different factors and perhaps foreshadowing 
possible international solutions. As an example of this kind of 
investigation may be dted the Enquiry into Production, under- 
taken by the Office during the first post-War economic crisis. 

Obviously, there is a close connection between the study of 
current events and the scientific research work of the Office, 
for it is only by noting the events and tendencies of the day 
that the Office can respond to demands for special studies. 
For instance, the unemployment problem has for several years 
past been the subject of a permanent study, and it is this that 
has made it possible for the Office, during a period of intense 
depression such as now prevails, to place at the disposal of 
the Governing Body or of Governments, without the slightest 
delay, a wealth of authenj^c and valuable information on the 
subject, compiled on an international basis. 
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A chapter might be devoted to showing how the sources of 
supply of the Office have been developed since the day when 
the original little groups of officials set to work in Seamore 
ePlace, London — an international institution unknown to the 
world but anxious to prove its value — or to describing how its 
methods of investigation have been improved and how, after 
experimenting (with varying success) by means of questionnaire, 
external collaboration, committees of experts, the study of 
documents, and first-hand enquiries, the Office has succeeded 
in combining these different methods, concentrating on the one 
most suitable for any given enquiry. These methods will not be 
discussed at length here, as they will be seen in action in the 
second part of this work. It will suffice for the moment to 
quote two sets of figures which demonstrate the development 
of the Office’s supply of information. The Library, which in 
1923 received 10,228 works, received 34,484 in 1929. The 
number of newspapers and periodicals received in 1929 was 
3,800, as against 1,570 in 1924. 

The collection of information necessarily 
The Distrihution implies its distribution, for which the Office 
of Information depends chiefly on two channels : direct 

replies to requests for information, and 
publication, the latter being the chief method. 

The number of requests for information to which the Office 
replied (not counting those with which its National Corre- 
spondents could deal without referring to Geneva) was over 
1,000 in 1928 and again in 1929, as compared with 920 in 1927 
and 800 in 1926. Many of these requests necessitated extensive 
research or the collection of a mass of information; for example, 
a request of the Greek Government for information concerning 
the cost and source of social charges; an enquiry of the Ford 
Company, in London, concerning real wages in certain towns ; 
a demand of the Polish Government for data concerning the 
wages of workers in mines and other industries ; of the Japanese 
Government concerning the training of workers in France and 
in the U.S.S.R. ; of the Italian Ministry of Corporations con- 
cerning economic councils in different countries ; of the Spanish 
Employers’ Association concerning accident insurance legislation 
and institutions ; of the Belgian Wood and Building Federation 
and the Rumanian Union of Empjpyers concerning holidays 
with pay in different industries; of the German Ministry of 
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Labour concerning systems of work by shifts in the glass industry ; 
of the Scientific Department of the People’s Commissariat for 
Labour of the U.S.S.R. concerning the legislation on and 
institutions for invalidity, old age and survivors’ insurance;^ 
of the French Ministry of the Mercantile Marine concerning 
international maritime legislation, etc. The variety of the 
subjects mentioned shows the wide area over which the Inter- 
national Labour Office, as an intelhgence department, can 
influence the progress of social legislation and the workers’ 
conditions of life. 

The pubhcations of the Office are intended to 
Tuhhcations serve a similar purpose. The Treaty of Peace 

definitely instructed the Office to publish a 
periodical paper dealing with problems of industry and employ- 
ment of international interest. In practice, not one periodical 
but a whole series of publications have been found necessary. 
It has also been necessary to adapt the programme of publications 
to the varying needs of the times. For instance, the Monthly 
Kecord of Migration^ which was at one time in great demand, 
was later incorporated in a publication of a general nature. 
Other periodicals, such as the Industrial Safety Survey^ which were 
originally parts of general periodicals, have been separated 
from them and adapted to the requirements of the specialist 
rather than those of the general reader. 

But, in spite of changes in detail, it is noteworthy that the 
broad lines of the Office’s programme of publications have not 
changed since it was first launched. 

Directly bearing on the work of the Conference are the 
Documents of the International ’Labour Conference^ which include 
the questionnaires, the ‘"grey” and “blue” reports, the Annual 
Report of the Director, the verbatim report of the pro- 
ceedings, the minutes of committees and so on. AlUed to this 
group is the Official Bulletin^ which appears at irregular intervals 
and contains official documents relating to the work of the 
Organisation. 

Next, the Office publishes two general periodicals. Industrial 
and Labour Information^ which appears weekly, and the International 
Labour Review, appearing monthly. The first covers systematically, 
under a series of standard headings, the whole field of activity 
of the Office. The latter contains more exhaustive studies pre- 
pared by the Office or by*outside contributors on trends and 
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facts observed in different countries; it also contains current 
statistics, compiled by the Office on such matters as the cost of 
living, -wages, unemployment and migration. T-wo annual 
^ubhcations of a purely documentary character are published, 
designed to provide the reader -with the necessary textual basis 
for any international study of labour la-w. These are the 'Legislative 
Series, each yearly volume of -which contains the texts or transla- 
tions of the principal labour laws and regulations promulgated 
in many countries during the year; and the International Suri)^ of 
Legal Decisions on Labour Law, which anal5rses the chief leg&l 
decisions on labour law in five selected countries: England, 
France, Germany, Italy and the United States. 

In the same group of publications may be included ctertain 
special periodicals: The Bibliography of Industrial Hjf^ene, the 
Industrial Safety Survey, the Bibliography of the International Labour 
Organisation-, formerly also the Monthly ’Record of Miration, and 
in future, perhaps, a Native Labour Review, These cannot be 
, embodied in the general periodicals either for technical reasons 
or because of the peculiar nature of the subjects with which 
they deal. 

Finally, the considered results of the day-to-day research 
work of the Office are published in the seventeen series of its 
Studies and Reports. One or two exceptionally voluminous reports 
not falling inside the main framework have appeared outside 
this series as “Special Studies” ; among them are the report of 
the "Enquiry into Froduction, the Encyclopadia of Industrial Itygiene, 
and the International Labour Directoty. 

These three main groups of publications — official, periodicals 
and studies' — may be considered as so many different headings 
in the periodical which the Office was instructed by the authors 
of the Peace Treaty to publish. AH overlapping between the 
groups is carefully avoided. The only other publications of the 
Office consist of a few pamphlets and a brief Monthly Summary of 
the International Labour Organisation, the primary purpose of which 
is popular intelligence. 

These publications do not appear merely in French and in 
English, Most of them, including almost all the Conference 
documents, are published in German, and many appear in 
Spanish. A selection from the articles in Industrial and Labour 
Information and the Review is made by the National Correspondents 
of the Office in Rome, Berlin, Madrid and Tokyo and published 
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in Monthly Reviews in the languages of their respective 
countries. 

The number of the publications of the Office has sometimes 
been criticised, and it has been described as ‘^a mill for grindingif 
out publications which no one wished to read,^’ By way of 
reply to this criticism attention may be called to the volume of 
business done in the sale of these publications. The receipts 
have risen more or less steadily from 99,000 Swiss francs in 
1923 to over 250,000 Swiss francs in 1929, while the sums voted 
for printing have remained practically constant. But the sales 
returns must not be taken as an5rthing hke a complete index 
to the utility of the Office publications or the extent to which 
they afe actually utilised. The Office has never aspired to produce 
a ‘^best sdller.” What it desires, and what it must desire, is to 
place at the disposal of all those who are interested in or working 
for the improvement of conditions of labour the necessary 
impartial and exact information which they may require for 
their studies or their activities. Such a purpose is not compatible *• 
with sensational sales returns. 

It would seem to be generally recognised to-day that during 
the past ten years the Office has achieved to a large extent the 
aim set before it. As one of many testimonies given to the work 
of the Office, an extract may be quoted from a study on the 
International Labour Organisation published in 1928 by an 
employers'" organisation in the United States, the National 
Industrial Conference Board, whose general attitude is by no 
means sympathetic towards the aims of the Organisation. This 
study recognised that the Office has become "^an agency for the 
centralisation of information concerning all phases of the labour 
problem. Prior to its organisation there was no medium through 
which interested persons and organisations could keep in close 
touch with the development of labour legislation and the changes 
in the broader fields of employment relationships. The special 
investigations of the Office have assembled information which 
would not be otherwise available. ... As a fact-finding and 
research agency the International Labour Office has functioned 
as satisfactorily as the breadth of its field of investigation in 
comparison with its resources permits.” 
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THE COMPETENCE OF THE ORGANISATION 

One may search in vain through the whole 
The Terms of of Part XIII for an exact definition of the 
the Peace Treaty competence of the International Labour Organ- 
isation. The first Article, already quoted, 
states merely that “a permanent organisation is hereby established 
for the promotion of the objects set forth in the Preamble.” 
Turning to the Preamble we find that the aims of the Organisa- 
tion are set forth in extremely general terms : “social justice,” 
“improvement of conditions of labour which involve in- 
justice, hardship and privation to large numbers of people,” 
“the adoption of humane conditions of labour.” When the 
document does become more definite and leave general expres- 
sions for an enumeration of the improvements which are 
urgently required, it begins with the words “for example” 
and ends with “and other measures,” thus precluding any 
restrictive interpretation. Consequently, when the Preamble 
speaks of “the regulation of hours of work,” “the estabhshment 
of a maximum working day and week,” “the regulation of the 
labour supply,” “the prevention of unemployment,” “the 
provision of an adequate living wage,” “the protection of the 
worker against sickness, disease and injury arising out of his 
employment,” “the protection of children, young persons and 
women,” “provision for old age and injury,” “protection of the 
interests of workers when employed in countries other than 
their own^y 'recognition of the principle of freedom of associa- 
tion,” and “the organisation of vocational and technical 
education,” it cannot be maintained that these are the only 
measures which the Organisation may adopt in order to establish 
the humane conditions of labour at which it aims. The sole 
purpose of the authors of the Peace Treaties in drawing up this 
list was to give the Organisation some lines of action and an 
initial impetus by drawing its attention to certain reforms which 
seemed particularly urgent. 

The final Article of Part XIII, which repeats more definitely. 
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in the form of nine general principles, some of the points already 
mentioned in the Preamble, is equally non-restrictive in character, 
for it expressly states that the High Contracting Parties do not 
claim “that these methods and principles are either complete 
or final.” 

It must not be imagined that this absence of a clear definition 
of the field of activity of the Organisation is due to an omission. 
Definition always imphes to some extent limitation. The authors 
of the Peace Treaties wished to avoid any formula which, being 
inspired by the circumstances of the moment, might impede 
the future progress of the Organisation by preventing it from 
taking such action as later circumstances might require. They 
pointed out the ultimate and ideal aims which it must seek to 
realise ; they pointed out certain immediate means which appeared 
to them appropriate in the existing circumstances for the realisa- 
tion of these aims ; but they carefully emphasised the fact that 
they did not consider these to be the only possible means, and 
that later developments might call for the adoption of measures 
which they could not foresee. 

Social justice is thus looked upon as a movement, and not 
something static. It was for the very reason that its realisation 
requires a continuous effort, not limited in time, that a permanent 
organisation was set up to achieve it; it is precisely because this 
effort has to be constantly adapted to new circumstances arising 
out of the economic and social development of the world that 
the Organisation was given so wide a competence. The only 
word which can sum up this competence and mark both its 
extent and its limits is “Labour,” which is the title given to 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Although this idea of the extensive competence 
Competence Called of the Organisation would now seem to be 
in Question generally accepted, it has not invariably been 
so. At times cSotts have been made to prevent 
the International Labour Organisation from dealing with certain 
classes of workers on the ground that they were not expressly 
mentioned in the Treaty. Sometimes it has been denied the 
right to protect persons not bound by a contract of service to 
an employer, a prohibition which would have prevented it 
from dealing with unemployment. Proposals have been made 
to withdraw certain problems from its sphere of activity by 
labelling them “national questions” or “domestic affairs.” The 
/. L. 0. G 
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validity of its decisions has been called in question because, in 
order to protect certain classes of workers, it incidentally regu- 
lated the work of the employer himself or touched on problems 
S' of production. 

Whenever the contention of incompetency has been advanced 
at the International Labour Conference, it has been rejected by 
a large majority. In three cases the authors of the objections 
would not accept defeat, but requested that, in accordance 
with Article 423 of the Treaty, the provisions of Part XIII 
should be submitted to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice for an opinion. 

In 1922 the French Government, in view of 
The Opinion decisions taken by the 1921 Conference on 
of the Court agricultural questions, requested the Council 

of the League of Nations to ask the Permanent 
Court whether the competence of the Organisation covered the 
conditions of work of persons employed in agriculture. A few 
months later it further asked whether the consideration of 
proposals for orgamsing and developing the means of agricultural 
production fell within the Organisation’s competence. 

In 1926 the employers’ members of the Governing Body, 
objecting to a provision which the Conference had inserted the 
previous year in the Draft Convention for the prohibition of 
night work in bakeries, requested the Governing Body to obtain 
an advisory opinion from the Permanent Court as to the com- 
petence of the Organisation to regulate the personal work of 
employers. 

The Court gave its opinion on the first two questions on 
August i2th, 1922, and on the third on July 23rd, 1926. In each 
case it fully confirmed the views upheld % the Organisation, 
as represented by the Conference, the Governing Body and the 
Director of the Ofl&ce. 

In reply to the first question it stated that the competence of 
the International Labour Organisation did extend to the inter- 
national regulation of the conditions of work of persons employed 
in agriculture. In reply to the second question it noted the 
declaration made by the Director of the Office, in which he 
formally disclaimed any competence in questions of production, 
but at the same time it added that “the Organisation cannot be 
excluded from dealing with the njatters specifically committed 
to it by the Treaty on the ground that these may involve in some 
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aspects a consideration of the means or methods of production 
or of the effects which the proposed measures would have upon 
production.” The third question was also answered in the 
affirmative, the Court confirming the competence of the Organ- 
isation “to draw up and to propose labour legislation which, 
in order to protect certain classes of workers, also regulates 
incidentally the same work when performed by the employer 
himself.” These were the exact terms of the question submitted 
to it by the employers. 

This is not the place in which to discuss the 

The Theory of legal arguments invoked in each case against 
“Extended the extended competence of the Organisation, 
Competence" nor the way in which the Court refuted them 

one by one when explaining the reasons for 
its opinion. Indeed, these arguments have only a technical and 
one might say passing interest. The important fact from the 
point of view of the history of the Organisation is that the 
tendency lying behind these appeals was kept in check. The 
year 1921, when the competence of the Organisation was first 
called m question, marked the beginning of the great post-War 
economic depression, and a period of depression always entails 
the spread of reaction against social progress. The attempts to 
limit the competence of the Organisation in 1921 were not 
unconnected with the resistance which began to be shown in 
many circles and many countries at that time to the humanitarian 
views which had dictated the terms of Part XIII. Since it was 
impossible to make a direct attack on the existence of the 
Organisation without provoking serious discontent among the 
workers, efforts were dicected towards excluding from its 
competence certain classes of workers whose inadequate trade 
union organisation made their claims the least insistent. This 
was the tendency, directly opposed to the spirit of 1919, to 
which the Court replied by interpreting the provisions of the 
constitution, thereby making it plain for the first time that the 
permanent mechanism set up after the War did not allow States 
to escape easily from their commitments. The Court rejected 
the theory of restrictive interpretation. On the contrary, a study 
of the Treaty led it to the conclusion that the aims entrusted to 
the International Labour Organisation were stated in such general 
terms that “language could hardly be more comprehensive.” 

The same conclusion was repeated and further developed in 
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the third advisory opinion, given by the Court in 1926. It noted 
once again that the competence of the Organisation was extremely 
wide, and that the documents on which it is based should be 
^interpreted in their widest sense. But the Court added on this 
occasion certain general considerations tending to prove that 
this extended competence of the Organisation not only derives 
from a literal interpretation of the documents, but is also in 
complete harmony with its mission and with the nature of the 
powers granted to it. It pointed out that if the Organisation 
really possessed international legislative powers — ^that is, if it 
could take decisions which were binding on States — ^then a 
restrictive interpretation of its competence could be justified 
with a view to preventing it from infringing the sovereign 
rights of States. But, as has already been seen, this conception, 
although suggested at Paris in 1919, was not accepted, and the 
International Labour Conference has only the power to make 
proposals. The Draft Conventions and Recommendations which 
it adopts by a two-thirds majority do not automatically become 
binding on States. Governments have merely to submit them 
within a certain period to the competent authorities, who are 
free to reject or approve them ; and if they are rejected the State 
Member is released from all further obligations. In view of this, 
it is difficult to understand how the sovereignty of States can 
be endangered by the actions of the Organisation. That sove- 
reignty is protected by sufficient guarantees for the extended 
competence of the Organisation to be accepted without fear. 

When the Permanent Court gave this opinion, it not only 
reiterated the wide interpretation it had already given to the 
text of Part XIII, but it also dissipated any apprehensions which 
this interpretation might have aroused and thus helped to prevent 
further disputes. 

The results of the several appeals to the Permanent Court for 
its opinion on the scope of the competence of the Organisation 
must therefore be regarded as reassuring from the point of 
view of the future of the Organisation. Nothing would have 
been more dangerous than to allow the opinion to take root 
that the Organisation was an intrusive institution, wishing to 
meddle in every field, to exceed the competence granted it, and 
to menace the rights of States at every point. As it is, the Organ- 
isation, reinforced by the consistent^ decisions of the Permanent 
Court, has been able to develop its international action without 
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again encountering the objection of incompetency which for a 
moment had threatened to paralyse its work. It would be too 
much to assume that its competence will never again be called 
in question; but, if fresh doubts should ever arise on the point, ^ 
the principles by which they must be settled are at least known. 

Nothing would be gained by trying to describe the precise 
scope of the competence of the Organisation in this part of this 
volume. The extent and diversity of its activities will be realised 
on perusal of the following part. But even a description of the 
past and present activities of the Organisation cannot convey an 
exact and complete idea of its competence, because that com- 
petence cannot be exhausted by any enumeration. The evolution 
of social conditions alone can show, as time goes on, with what 
problems the Organisation must grapple if it is to accomplish 
to the full the lofty aims of social justice and humanity assigned 
to it by the Treaty of Peace. 
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THE WORK 

The ■whole work of the International Labour Office has been, 
and always must be, based on enquiry and study. Even if the 
Office were only a centre for the collection and distribution of 
information — one of the two functions assigned to it by the 
Peace Treaty — study would still be required, for the Office has 
never considered that it was being completely true to its functions 
if it confined itself to broadcasting its information in the rough 
and often incoherent state in which it is received. The first 
essential is a systematic arrangement of information, such that 
international comparisons can be deduced therefrom, provided, 
indeed, that such information lends itself at all to an international 
survey. 

The second purpose of the enquiry work initiated is even 
more important, because it is the basis of the action taken by 
the Organisation. The system of international labour legislation 
which is gradually being constructed by the Organisation cannot 
be built up in the void, but must live in a world of events 
and be based on the principles of a judicious opportunism. 
An international labour Convention is of importance for the 
Organisation only in so far as it has a chance of being ratified 
by as many States as possible. It can stand such a chance only 
if national legislation and custom in a certain number of countries 
are reasonably close (either above or below) to the standard 
laid down in the Draft Convention, The sole means of discovering 
whether this is so is the study of national law and practice. The 
Governing Body does not place a question on the agenda of the 
Conference until it is in possession of a preliminary study on it 
from the Office. A more detailed study is presented before such 
question is discussed by the Conference. Any examination of the 
constantly widening activity of the Organisation which tended 
to separate its enquiry work from its policy in adopting decisions 
for the international adjustment of labour conditions would give 
a false idea of the nature of the Organisation. The range of this 
activity is immense; each year the Organisation reaps its harvest 
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from certain fields, selected in the light of a preliminary survey 
and clearing of the ground by the Office and the Governing Body. 

All the questions which have been made the subject of study — 
themselves the result of selection among a multitude of items — 
are not equally ripe for action. In some cases the final stage of a 
Convention or Recommendation can be attained; in others 
preliminary enquiry, or sometimes discussion in the Conference, 
has sufficed to show that a problem is not yet ready for inter- 
national solution. Nevertheless, that enquiry has at least served 
to illuminate the state of the problem, and is sometimes a part 
contribution towards such international solution. 

To attempt to give any idea of the whole field of enquiry and 
of action of the International Labour .Office during its first 
ten years of existence means reviewing in one comprehensive 
glance those parts of this field which have been surveyed, which 
have been cleared, which have been sown, and which have 
been reaped, not to mention those which have still to be explored. 

All progress for the legal protection of workers in the inter- 
national sphere must be preceded by a comparative study of the 
law and practice in different countries. Therein lies the funda- 
mental importance of the Office’s Studies and ’Reports •, these deal 
with various factors in the life of all classes of workers, and 
already constitute in themselves a substantial library. 

National practice is based on law, and on the same principle 
this series of original studies is based on the annual publication 
of the Office known as the Ljegislatm Series. This work, which 
is a continuation and an enlargement of the bulletin of the Inter- 
national Labour Office (until 15119 the official organ of the Inter- 
national Association for Labour Legislation), is an annual 
publication reproducing in three languages — ^English, French, 
and German — ^the texts of the principal legislation for the 
protection of workers enacted in every country in the course 
of the preceding year. It provides the best possible indication 
of the growth of social legislation year by year. The advance 
of this legislation, however irregular and unsteady it may be, 
leads to the encotiraging conviction that social progress is 
slowly but surely being consolidated, in spite of all the vicissi- 
tudes of national Ufe and international policy. In fact, side by 
side with public law and private law, a third system has now 
appeared, deriving from the other t^o : labour law. 



CHAPTER I 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 

I. Hours of Work 

The eight-hour day was the principal demand 
The of the workers’ organisations long before the 

Eight-Hour Daj War. During the War a whole series of 
attempts was made in more than one country 
to improve the working conditions of all wage earners ; means 
were sought for reconciling better output with better working 
conditions, and certain experiments seemed to show that this 
could be done by adopting the eight-hour day and combining 
it with a scientific orgamsation of the work. Finally, the misery, 
horror and barbarity of the War itself evoked a general desire 
to build up a nobler, more understanding and more sensitive 
humanity; but a life worth the living was impossible so long as 
the whole day was taken up by toil in factories, in offices or in 
the fields, leaving the worker no time for reading, reflection or 
education. 

The minds of men were therefore prepared to give a favour- 
able welcome to the old demands of the workers when they 
were brought forward at the end of the War by the international 
trade union organisations, not entirely in their old form but 
incorporated as part of a complete plan for the international 
organisation of labour conditions. The eight-hour day appeared 
as the first article in a general programme the realisation of 
which was to be entrusted to an international and permanent 
labour organisation. Reference was made to it in the Preamble 
to Part XIII of the Treaty of Peace, and Article 427, which is 
more explicit, states that one of the first objects of the new 
Organisation must be "'the adoption of an eight-hour day or a 
forty-eight-hour week as the standard to be aimed at where it 
has not already been attained.” 

The text did not specify any categories of workers either by 
reference to the industries in which they were employed or to 
their occupations. There c6uld be no denial that the item em- 
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braced the whole body of labour. When the International Labour 
Conference held its first Session at Washington in 1919, the 
first item on its agenda was ^'the adoption of the principle of 
the eight-hour day and the forty-eight-hour week/’ without 
further qualification. 

From the outset, however, the Conference met with a difficulty 
which appeared insurmountable, namely that of defining in one 
and the same Convention the various adaptations of the eight- 
hour-day system which would be compatible with occupations 
so widely different as industrial work, work on board ship, 
agricultural work and office work, to mention only the main 
branches. Moreover, certain nunds had already perhaps mor^ or 
less consciously grasped the idea which was to be publicly put 
forward two years later, that the International Labour Organisa- 
tion was not competent to regulate the conditions of work of 
all fcategories of workers, but only of industrial workers. Be 
that as it may, two decisions were taken: firstly to restrict the 
task of the 1919 Conference to the drafting of a Convention on 
the eight-hour day in industrial undertakings, including mines 
and railways, and secondly to convene a special Session of the 
Conference to study the regulation of hours of work in maritime 
occupations. Such a Conference was, indeed, explicitly provided 
for in the text of the Washington Convention. The question of 
extending the principle of the eight-hour day to other categories 
of workers was reserved for the future. 

The Convention adopted by the Washington 
Th ^^Washingtofi^ Conference thus referred only to workers in 
Convention industrial undertakings, including mines and 
railways. It limited the hours of work to eight 
in the day and forty-eight in the week in industrial undertakings 
in general and to 56 hours in the case of work which must, by 
its nature, be continuous. It admitted the possibility of a Saturday 
half-holiday. The methods of applying these principles were to 
be decided in consultation with the representative organisations 
of employers and workers, or even by agreement between these 
organisations. Special systems were permitted for countries of 
the Far East, Overtime w;as allowed, when agreed to by the 
organisations concerned, as a temporary measure, but the wages 
paid for such overtime had to be one and one quarter times the 
normal rates. 

There is no necessity for tracing Iiere the whole history of 
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the Washington Convention since that date. It vdll suffice to 
mention certain essential facts which are of particular importance 
for the life of the Organisation and the Office. 

In 1919 the Convention was adopted almost enthusiastically 
by the very great majority of the delegates of the different States 
present at Washington. Indeed, the principle on which it was 
based — ^the eight-hour day and the forty-eight-hour week — ^was 
already applied in many national systems of legislation. The 
States which have since that date introduced the eight-hour day 
have endeavoured to conform with the provisions of the Con- 
vention, and those which altered their system of hours have all 
tried to keep these alterations within the limits of the framework 
laid down by the Convention. Although the International 
Labour Office has at present no power of interpreting the text 
of a Convention, the Director has on several occasions given an 
unofficial opinion, when consulted, as to the meaning of one or 
other Article, so that States should not run the risk of unintention- 
ally breaking through these provisions. The desire to know what 
commitments the Convention implied has also led the representa- 
tives of the important industrial Powers of Europe to hold two 
meetings, the one in Berne and the other in London, to arrive 
at an agreement as to the exact meaning and scope of certain 
clauses. In these cases also the International Labour Office was 
consulted. 

During these ten years the Office has had to reply to innumer- 
able requests for information as to the hours of work in various 
industries and in different countries, and this is surely the best 
possible proof of the general interest in the question. It has 
published many brochures and articles analysing the tenor of 
the Convention, reckoning the progress made and showing the 
state of ratification each year, while at the same time no&ig the 
effects of the shortened workmg day on industry, on the economic 
system as a whole, and on the well-being of the worker. Practically 
every Session of the Governing Body and every Session of the 
Conference have dealt with the same questions. The ratification 
of the Washington Convention may be said to have become 
one of the vital problems of the Organisation, just as before 
the War it was the essential article in the workers’ programme. 

This situation is due to the fact that the entiiusiasm which 
led to the adoption of th? eight-hour-day principle in 1919 has, 
in tile case of many Govemm|3its, given place to a state of mind 
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full of apprehensions and reservations -when it came to conse- 
crating the principle by law. States did not wish to bind them- 
selves irrevocably for the future unless their economic com- 
^ petitors did the same. This is the reason for conditional ratifica- 
tions, which are not uncommon in the case of the Diplomatic 
Conventions of the League of Nations but are quite exceptional 
in the history of the Labour Organisation. France and Italy, for 
example, have ratified subject to the condition that they will not 
put the Convention into force until it is ratified by certain other 
States, in the former case by Great Britain and Germany and 
in the latter by these States plus France and Switzerland. Similarly, 
purely conditional ratifications have been registered by Austria, 
Latvia and Spain. The only States which have ratified the Con- 
vention unconditionally are Belgium, Bulgaria, Chili, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, India, Luxemburg, Portugal and Rumania, a 
total of n i ne States, of which only two are numbered among 
the eight States Members of chief industrial importance which 
are permanently represented on the Governing Body. Recently, 
however, Germany has stated its intention of ratifying the 
Convention as soon as the Bill for the Protection of Labour has 
been adopted, and the Italian Government has introduced a Bill 
which will enable it to renounce the conditions to which the 
application of the Convention was subject. In April 1930 the 
Labour Government in Great Britain introduced a Bill which is 
in agreement with the Convention. 

There is therefore no need to despair of the final complete 
success of this Convention, which has for ten years absorbed so 
much of the activity of the Office and the Organisation. On three 
occasions the Governing Body has rejected proposals for revision : 
in 1921 ; in 1929, even though the proposal was made by one of 
the greatest industrial Powers, Great Britain; finally in 1930 — 
a still more important occasion, because in this case it was a 
question of the ten-yearly examination to which every Conven- 
tion must be subjected, and there was a formal proposal for 
revision submitted by the Swedish Government. 

With regard, then, to the Washington Convention and the 
international regulation of hours of work in industrial under- 
takings, progress is being made. The Office has accomplished 
its task of inspiring legislation, and has even successfully passed 
the test of revision {ffier the first jten years. There seems no 
doubt that this success and the recently expressed intentions of 
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Germany and Great Britain will now hasten the progress of 
ratification. The task of the Organisation and the Office 
will be merely that of following up and facilitating the appli- 
cation of the Convention. 

The regulation of hours of work in industrial 
Hours of Work undertakings was urgent on account both of 
in Maritime the number of workers to be protected and of 
Occupations and the importance of these undertakings in 
Agriculture economic and social life at the present day. 

At the same time it may perhaps be admitted 
that it was the easiest step to take on the hours question. There 
is a certain uniformity and comparability between every type of 
industrial work, and it is perhaps in such work that the two 
conceptions of presence at the work place and effective work 
(the latter being so strongly insisted upon by the employers) most 
nearly coincide. Moreover, it was in respect of industrial under- 
takings that the old and powerful industrial organisations were 
best able to take or support any action. 

But while industrial workers are an important factor in the 
labour world, they do not comprise the whole of labour. A mere 
glance at the latest Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations 
will show that industrial workers, including those in mines and 
quarries, constitute about 22 per cent, of the working population 
of the globe; workers in agriculture, fisheries and forests con- 
stitute about 60 per cent., and professional workers and employees 
in commerce, banks, ports, domestic service, etc., about 18 per 
cent. It was therefore natural that the Organisation, when it had 
dealt with the regulation of hours of work in industrial under- 
takings in 1919, should not consider this effort to be by any 
means complete. It will be remembered that the Washington 
Convention itself made provision for a special Session of the 
Conference to be convened to study the regulation of hours 
of work in maritime occupations. This Session was held at 
Genoa in 1920, but succeeded in adopting only two Recommenda- 
tions on limitation of hours, for the fishing industry and for 
inland navigation. The question was not brought up again until 
1929 at the Thirteenth Session of the Conference, held in Geneva, 
which was also devoted entirely to maritime work. The difficult 
conditions under which the OflSce then pursued its stubborn 
search for a solution will be recorded later. On the basis of a 
report by the Office, the (Conference adopted a questionnaire 
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requesting the Governments to express their opinion on the 
limitation of hours of maritime work on the principle of the 
eight-hour day and the forty-eight-hour week. Replies have been 
received from the Governments during 1930, and when they 
have been examined by a technical Conference a Session of the 
full Conference in 1932 will decide whether a Draft Convention 
should be drawn up, and, if so, in what terms. 

In the case of agricultural work, matters are not so far advanced. 
As early as 1921 the Office considered that the question should 
be brought before the Conference, but at that time the competence 
of the Organisation to cover every branch of labour had not 
been generally admitted. The French Government in particular 
declined to recognise its competence to deal with agricultural 
work, and the question was therefore removed from the agenda 
of the Session. Since then it has been left untouched. The com- 
petence of the Organisation to deal with agricultural questions 
can no longer be contested, since the Permanent Court gave its 
opinion in 1923. The neglect of the question is due to other 
reasons. One is, possibly, that the regulation of agricultural 
work presents difficulties which, if not insurmountable, are at 
least very special, the chief one obviously being the inequality 
in the amount of work to be done at different seasons. Another 
is, possibly, the fact of the agricultural depression at present 
raging throughout the world, which has (surely unjustly) forced 
the question into the background. Finally, there is no doubt that 
the strength and unity of the associations of agricultural workers, 
which are smaller than those of industrial workers, are not 
sufficiently developed to enable them to assert their claims 
and take action. In any case the question remains entirely 
one for the future. 

In the case of this category of workers, the 
The Hours of Work regulation of hours of work has reached the 
of Employees in stage of an international Convention after 
Commerce and less than four years’ work. It was in September 
Offices 1926 that the question was first raised by the 

International Association for Social Progress, 
which, at its first meeting held in Montreux, requested the 
International Labour Organisation to place on the agenda of 
the Conference at the earliest possible date certain questions 
concerning the conditions of work of employees, and particularly 
that of hours of work. The Association, backed up by v ari ous 
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national and international organisations of salaried employees, 
further requested the Office to prepare a study on the present 
state of the regulations for the closing of commercial establish- 
ments. In 192S the Office issued a study, restricted to European -- 
States, which showed that the majority of these States had already 
adopted shop-closing regulations. 

These preliminaries brought to light one fundamental question, 
namely that of the angle from which the problem of hours of 
work in commerce and offices should be studied if it were to 
be considered at all. The issue was whether the regulations 
should deal with the hours of work of "'"all salaried employees” 
or with the hours during which shops should be open. The 
advocates of the second method desired to abolish the excessively 
long hours of work of the staff of small establishments, par- 
ticularly shops. That mode of settling the question would lead 
to a restriction in the hours of work not only of the employee 
but also of the small shopkeeper. The decision of the Permanent 
Court with regard to the Draft Convention on Night Work in 
Bakeries showed that such a proposal was not outside the 
competence of the Organisation. To lead shopkeepers to a 
mutual compact which they were unable to conclude on their 
own initiative really meant contributing to their own obvious 
interest and well-being. 

But when the question was raised in the Governing Body in 
1928 with a view to its being placed on the agenda of the 
Conference, the decision taken was that the hours of work of 
salaried employees should be regulated first. The argument 
which carried the day was that such regulation would have the 
advantage of protecting more numerous bodies of workers than 
regulation on the closing of shops, quite apart from the fact 
that indirectly it would probably lead to shorter hours for shops. 
The question was therefore placed on the agenda of the Twelfth 
Session of the Conference (May-June 1929) in this form. After 
a prehminary discussion, the Conference adopted a questionnaire 
to be sent to Governments, and in June 1930 the Fourteenth 
Session adopted a Draft Convention limiting the hours of work 
in commerce and offices to eight in the day and forty-eight in 
the week. 

The Convention, however, does not apply to “salaried em- 
ployees” as a body. The Conference declined to attempt a 
definition of a term which i^ so vague and which has such varied 
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to them if such an extension proves possible. The immediate 
task of the Office is to do all in its power to obtain ratification 
of the Draft Convention adopted, and to prepare studies with 
regard to those persons not covered by it. 

Among industrial occupations there is one 
The Hours of which has always been subject to special 
Work of Miners legislation because it is particularly strenuous, 
injurious to health and perilous : that of 
underground workers. Most national legislations and collective 
agreements prescribe shorter hours of work for miners than 
for other industrial workers. It is true that miners fall within 
the scope of the Washington Convention, but coal miners, 
arguing from precedent and the reasons lying behind the pre- 
cedent, which they maintain stiU hold good, have, ever since 
the Washington Convention was adopted, demanded that a 
more hberal system should be applied to them. 

The question was first laid before the Organisation in 1925, 
when the coal industry in European countries was faced with 
economic difficulties, the consequences of which threatened to 
be extremely serious for miners and for mining companies. The 
Committee of the International Federation of Miners, at its 
meeting in Brussels on April 28th, adopted and transmitted to 
the International Labour Office a resolution pointing out that 
the differences between the conditions of work in the chief coal- 
produdng countries intensified competition. The remedy which 
it advocated was international uniformity in the conditions of 
work of miners, with a view to which it requested the Office to 
collect and distribute comparable data on the conditions of work 
in coal mines in the different producing countries, and especially 
on the questions of hours of work, holidays with pay and wages. 

The Governing Body instmeted the Office to carry out this 
enquiry. Two years later, at the beginning of 1928, the Office 
published a volume on hours of work and wages in European 
coal mines in 1925 ; in 1929 a second volume gave similar data 
for 1927. With regard to hours of work, the Office enquiry 
showed that in spite of their apparent uniformity there were 
important differences from one country to another, due chiefly 
to the variety in the methods of calculating the duration of the 
shift. This showed that the Miners’ Federation was right in 
stressing the differences in hours of work. 

In the meantime, the coal crisis was becoming more severe 
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and its international character more marked. More and more 
international solutions of an economic or social nature -were 
being advocated to deal with it. 

In 1928, two important workers’ organisations, the Inter- 
national Federation of Miners already referred to and the Inter- 
national Congress of Christian Miners’ Trade Unions, requested 
the League of Nations and the International Labour Organisation 
to take urgent measures to arrive at a practical solution. The 
Council of the League instructed its Economic Committee to 
study the coal problem as a whole and requested the Office to 
continue its examination of the social aspects. 

At its Tenth Session in September 1929, the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, after hearing a report by Mr. Graham, 
President of the British Board of Trade, on the subject of the 
international crisis in the coal industry and the necessity for 
finding remedies of an international character for this crisis, 
adopted a resolution proposed by the British and French delega- 
tions, inviting the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office to consider “the advisability of convening at an early 
date a Preparatory Technical Conference consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Governments, employers and workers of the 
principal coal-producing countries of Europe, in order to advise 
it as to what questions relating to conditions of employment in 
coal mines might best be included in the agenda of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference of 1930 with a view to arriving at 
practical international agreement.” The Council of the League 
endorsed the resolution of the Assembly, which was then 
transmitted to the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, which decided to convene for January 6th, 1930, the 
Preparatory Technical Conference suggested by the Assembly 
of the League. The Governments invited to take part were those 
of the following countries: Austria, Belgium, ^echoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Poland and 
Spain. 

The Preparatory Technical Conference, thus composed, and 
including three representatives of each of the nine countries 
mentioned above (one for the Government, one for mine-owners 
and one for workers), was held in Geneva from January 6th to 
i8ffi, 1930. It had to consider questions concerning hours of 
work, wages and other conditions of employment in coal mines, 
and its main purpose was to suggest to the Governing Body 
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which of these questions it considered could most usefully be 
placed on the agenda of the next Session of the International 
Labour Conference with a view to arriving at an international 
agreement. The only question which it recommended for this 
purpose was that of hours of work. Taking as the basis for dis- 
cussion the preliminary text of a Draft Convention on hours 
of work ifi coal mines prepared by the Office, the Conference 
then gave quite definite, if not complete, suggestions as to the 
form which such a Draft Convention might take. 

On February 5 th, 1930, the Governing Body decided to place 
on the agenda of the next Session of the Conference (June 1930) 
the question of hours of work in coal mines. That Conference, 
realising the urgency of the problem and observing that the 
work of the Preparatory Technical Conference had thrown light 
on many points on which international regulation was possible, 
decided to treat the question as if it were already the second 
discussion. The Draft Convention prepared by the competent 
committee and approved by the preliminary vote of the Con- 
ference applied only to hard-coal mines ; it fixed the time to be 
spent in the mine at 7 hours 45 minutes per day without any 
possibility of overtime for economic reasons and with provision 
for a possible further reduction in hours of work within a period 
of three years from the date on which the Convention came 
into force. The Convention was to come into force when ratified 
by the following countries: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, the Netherlands and Poland. The 
question of hours of work in the lignite industry was referred 
to the 1931 Conference. When the final vote was taken there 
were 70 for and 40 against the Draft Convention, which thus 
did not obtain the necessary two-thirds majority as the result 
of the abstention of certain States, including Germany, this 
abstention arising out of the rejection of an amendment per- 
mitting a certain amount of overtime for economic reasons. 
The Conference immediately decided, however, to place the 
question on the agenda of the Conference for the 1931 Session. 

Such is the present position of the question of hours of work 
for the International Labour Organisation. The question was 
solved ten years ago for industrial workers, subject to ratifica- 
tions, which are a matter for the sovereign rights of States ; it 
was solved in 1930 for thejnajority of salaried employees; it is 
on the way to solution for seamen and miners ; it has not yet 
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been dealt with either in studies or, a fortiori, by the Conference 
in the case of agricultural workers, with regard to whom it is 
entirely a question for the future. 

II, The Weekly Rest and Holidays with Pay 

se who instituted the eight-hour day did so Hot merely 
in order to prevent the worker from being overworked and 
his health thereby endangered; they had another and perhaps 
higher aim, namely, to give him sufficient leisure for physical 
recreation and for mental culture ; in short, for life as a human 
being. This is the double aim of two measures for the protection 
of the worker which also deal with hours of work ; the weekly 
rest and the institution of annual holidays with pay. 

One of the general principles laid down in 
The Weekly Kest Article 427 of the Treaty of Peace for guiding 
the policy of the League of Nations is “the 
adoption of a weekly rest of at least twenty-four hours, which 
should include Sunday wherever practicable.” At the very first 
Session of the Conference at Washington in 15)19 the question 
of the weekly rest was raised ; the principle was then considered 
as the logical complement of the regulation of weekly hours, 
and the Washington Convention implicitly accepts the principle, 
since Article 2 fixes the daily hours of work at eight and the 
weekly hours at forty-eight, thus showing that the work is 
intended to be distributed over six days, leaving the seventh 
for rest. Similarly, Article 4, which lays down a special system 
for establishments in which work is continuous, adds that “such 
regulation of the hours of work shall in no case affect any rest 
days which may be secured by the national law to the workers 
in such processes in compensation for the weekly rest day.” 

In many countries, moreover, large bodies of workers in 
industry and commerce already enjoyed a weekly rest guaranteed 
by legislation, collective agreement or custom. Public opinion 
supported this and was in favour of its extension, sometimes for 
religious rather than for social reasons, in which case the weekly 
rest was intended to coincide with Sunday. 

In 1921 the question was placed on the agenda of the Third 
Session of the Conference, and a solution was found for workers 
in industry and transport, while a Recommendation dealt with 
the application of the weekly rest to"' commercial establishments. 
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The protection of industrial ■workers once again preceded that 
which must sooner or later be apphed to all workers, no doubt 
for the same reasons as operated in the case of the eight-hour 
day. The Weekly Rest Convention provides that in all industrial 
and transport undertakings a minimum rest period of twenty-four 
consecutive hours must be granted during each working period 
of seven days ; this rest should as far as possible be enjoyed at 
the same time by the whole staff of the undertaking and it must 
coincide whenever practicable with the weekly rest day conse- 
crated by tradition or custom in the country or district in which 
the undertaking is situated. The same principles are laid down 
in the Recommendation referring to commercial establishments. 
This Convention has so far been ratified by seventeen States : 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, 
France, Greece, India, Italy, Latvia, Luxemburg, Poland, 
Rumania, Spain, Sweden and Yugoslavia. The Recommendation 
concerning commercial establishments has been a source of 
inspiration to a certain number of national systems of legis- 
lation. In many cases, indeed, the weekly rest is granted not 
only to commercial employees but also to agricultural workers, 
domestic servants and fishermen. Along these lines the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation wiU one day have to foUow, 
for the question has advanced rapidly since 1921 for these 
groups of workers. 

Here the first step in international regulation 
Annual Holidays has still to be taken, though the problem has 
with Pay been under discussion for some considerable 

time. At the First Session of the Conference 
in 1919 the Swedish Government Delegate expressed the hope 
that it would be placed on the agenda of a very early Session, 
and the matter has been brought before the Governing Body 
by Government and Workers’ Delegates on several occasions 
since then. In February 1930 the Governing Body had to con- 
sider it as a possible item of Conference agenda, but it failed to 
secure a place for the 1931 Session. It seems probable, however, 
that it must do so soon. 

It is not a question of instituting a new practice. The custom 
of the annual paid holiday is already -widespread, either in national 
legislation which is already in force or in proposed legislation. 
Provision is also made for annual holidays with pay in a number 
of collective agreements, “rhe value of an international Con- 
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vention on the subject would be that it would extend and con- 
solidate the practice. This was never more clearly shown than 
at the Preparatory Technical Conference on Conditions of Work 
in Coal Mines in January 1930; during the discussion on hours 
of work the Polish Government Delegate pointed out that the 
question of hours could not be separated from that of holidays, 
and that if a really equitable system of hours of work was to 
be established in every coal-producing country, then the same 
rule for annual holidays with pay for miners would have to 
apply in each case, or else provision would have to be made for 
overtime in compensation for the holidays in those countries 
where they are granted. The Preparatory Conference did not 
completely accept the reasoning of the Polish Government, 
opining that the two questions were not so closely and necessarily 
bound up with each other as was maintained. At the same time 
it pointed out to the Governing Body that the question of annual 
holidays with pay for miners was one which urgently required 
to be regulated internationally. At its Fourteenth Session, in 
June 1930, again at the suggestion of the Polish Government, 
the Conference adopted a resolution in favour of annual holidays 
with pay for aU wage-earners. There may be room for doubt 
as to the closeness of the logical connection between the inter- 
national regulation of hours of work and that of holidays with 
pay, but it is certain that the former could not but gain from the 
institution of the latter. 

This question, then, is still under discussion and in course of 
being studied. The Office has already undertaken a considerable 
amount of work. In 1925 it published a comparative study of 
national systems of legislation which granted holidays with 
pay to the workers ; in 1928 it examined the principles on which 
holidays were guaranteed to certain groups of workers in 
numerous European States by collective agreement; in 1930 
it described the regulations in force for miners; very shortly 
it will publish a complete comparative analysis of the system 
applied to salaried employees, who are granted holidays with 
pay of shorter or longer duration in every country. Thu? the 
material for building up an international Convention has already 
been got together. When the work will be put on the stocks 
depends on the future decisions of the Governing Body. 
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III. Night Work 

The number of hours during which he works is the most vital 
question for the well-being of the worker. But the period covered 
by these hours is also an important factor, for work during the 
night, at least in the temperate zone, is more prejudicial to the 
health of the worker and to his family life than work during the 
day. The Treaty of Peace made it incumbent on the International 
Labour Organisation to suppress night work wherever possible, 
and in all other cases to regulate it, prohibit it for the weaker 
workers, that is for women and children, and ensure that 
other workers employed during the night were not so em- 
ployed without interruption. 

As early as 1906 a diplomatic Convention was 
The Employment concluded at Berne prohibiting the employ- 
of Women and ment of women in industry during the night. 

Children at Ni^ht In this Convention, however, industrial estab- 
lishments employing less than ten persons or 
employing only members of one family were excluded from the 
field of application. A number of persons of experience objected 
with tegard to the first of these exclusions that it was precisely 
in these small establishments employing less than ten persons 
that the conditions of work during the night were most harmful 
At As 1919 Session the Conference adopted a Draft Convention 
prohibiting the employment of women in industry during the 
night and applying to all industrial undertakings except those 
employing o^y members of one family. The term ^^night’’ in 
the text of the Convention means a period of at least eleven 
consecutive hours, which must include the period between 
10 p.m. and 5 a.m. Exemptions are granted in cases of foroe 
majeure^ interruptions which it is impossible to foresee and which 
are not of a recurring character, work with materials subject to 
rapid deterioration when such work is necessary to preserve 
them from certain loss. In seasonal industries the duration of the 
^®ni^t” may be reduced to ten hours for sixty days in the year. 
In countries in which the climate makes work particularly 
strenuous during the day the “night” period may be shortened, 
provided that a compensatory rest is granted to the worker 
during the day. Special conditions were laid down for the appli- 
cation of the Convention to India and Siam. 

In 19Z1 the Session of The Conference which dealt chiefly 
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with agricultural work adopted a Recommendation on the 
employment of women in agriculture during the night. This is 
much less strict, not only because it is a Recommendation, but 
^ also because of its terms. Agricultural work depends mainly 
on climatic and %mospheiic conditions and that in certain 
climates work in the fields is impossible in the heat of the day; 
it therefore merely recommends that the States Members should 
take measures to regulate the employment of women during 
the night in agricultural undertakings so as to ensure a rest 
of at least nine hours, which should, wherever possible, be 
consecutive. 

This Recommendation has no history, but the Convention 
has. It is true that it has been ratified by nineteen States, but at 
the same time objections have been raised. Some of these have 
come from various women’s organisations which are hostile 
to any special protection for women workers. They consider 
that this Convention and any other dealing solely with the 
employment of women may, or even does, close certain occu- 
pations to women. These objections will be dealt with later in 
the discussion on the desirability of and the warrant for inter- 
national regulations concerning the employment of women. 
Other objections have been brought forward recently in con- 
nection with the question of revision, which has to be con- 
sidered for each Convention after it has been in existence for 
ten years. The British Government Delegate on the Governing 
Body pointed out that the Convention as drafted in 1919 pre- 
vented women from occupying certain posts in industry which 
were perfectly suited to them, for example, in small provincial 
electric power stations employing a small staff. The Swedish 
Government Delegate objected to the definition of ^"night” as 
including the period between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m., because this 
inclusion is contrary to the geographical situation and the 
customs of Sweden. The Governing Body therefore decided 
to submit the question of revision to Governments. This is the 
only one of the Conventions voted in 1919 on which such a 
decision has been taken. But there must be no misapprehension : 
those who took the decision by no means wish to overthrow a 
Convention for the protection of women; on the contrary they 
wish to make it more effective in the future. 

Here, again, it will be noted that only industrial under- 
takings are covered by this Convention, 
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Another Convention prohibiting night work in industrial 
undertakings was adopted at Washington in 1919 for the 
benefit of children and young persons under eighteen years of 
age. In the case of this Convention there has been no criticism 
and no proposal for revision, and it has been Ratified by twenty- 
one States. Its provisions are similar to those of the Convention 
concerning women, the only special feature being that in certain 
continuous process industries the minimum age for the employ- 
ment of children during the night is sixteen years. 

There is one industry in which night work is 
Work not due to continuous work, but has become 

in ’bakeries the rule through long custom: this is the 

baking industry. For a long time certain 
sections of public opinion protested vehemently against this 
custom, which is not based on any inevitable necessity, but 
merely on the selfish desire of the consumer to have fresh bread 
in the morning, and which is at the same time very prejudicial 
to the health of the baker and to his enjoyment of family life. 
Dxiring the past forty years night work in bakeries was pro- 
hibited in a certain number of countries, and the War may be 
said to have accelerated the movement, because the necessity for 
economising wheat and flour led to prohibiting the sale of new 
bread, which is more easily consumed. When peace came, 
many of the measures taken in this direction were repealed by 
law with little or no protest from public opinion. 

It seemed an opportune moment for agreeing to an international 
Convention prohibiting night work in bakeries. At the Third 
Session of the International Labour Conference in 1921, eight 
Government delegates and four workers’ delegates submitted 
a resolution to this effect, which was adopted by the Conference. 
The Governing Body placed the question on the agenda of the 
Sixth Session of the Conference in 1924, and at the Seventh 
Session in 1925, after a second discussion, a Draft Convention 
was adopted prohibiting any person engaged in the manufacture 
of bread in bakeries from working during the night, that is to 
say, for a period of at least seven consecutive hours, which must 
include the hours between ii p.m. and 5 a.m. This latter period 
could be altered to between 10 p.m. and 4 a.m. when the climate 
or the season of the year made such a change desirable. 

Up to the present the Convention has been ratified only by 
Bulgaria, Cuba, Estonia, Finland and Luxemburg. The com- 
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petent authorities have recommended ratification in Colombia, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Greece, Latvia, the Nether- 
lands, Poland and Uruguay. 

It has already been pointed out that this Convention raised 
i point of law which had to be settled by the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. The Convention prohibited night work 
for all persons engaged in the manufacture of bread, thus in- 
:luding the employer. The employers’ organisations protested 
and asked the Court whether the International Labour Organisa- 
tion was competent to draft and propose regulations con- 
cerning the personal work of the employer. The Court replied 
that the Organisation was competent to draw up and to propose 
legislation which, in order to protect certain classes of workers, 
also regulated incidentally the same work when performed by 
the employer himself. That is a decision which, in its import 
and possible extensions, goes far beyond the case of bakers, 
important as that case may be. 

rV. Industrial Hygiene 

The Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty mentions among the 
essential tasks of the International Labour Organisation the 
protection of workers against general and occupational diseases 
and industrial accidents. This is an immense field, which is con- 
stantly growing and changing with the development of working 
conditions and production methods. A danger which formerly 
menaced the workers’ health may be abolished by a change in 
technique, while some other danger may arise. Moreover, all 
these dangers are not equally urgent or equally easy to remove ; 
in such a vast field progress must be made by gradud stages. 

The Organisation attacked this difficult and complicated task 
without losing time. At its first Session in Washington, the 
Conference discussed an industrial hygiene topic. The Office 
has from the beginning had an Industrial Hygiene Service. This 
has been small, and even to-day numbers only six officials, of 
whom three are doctors. The principal task of this Service has 
been to establish contact with associations and persons engaged 
in the work of industrial medicine in every country and ensure 
the necessary collaboration. The months immediately following 
the institution of the Service were almost entirely devoted to 
rebuilding and extending this interhational scientific coUabora- 
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tion ■which had been largely destroyed by the War, and for 
which the experts in some of the former belligerent countries 
were not always particularly enthusiastic, or which they preferred 
to delay for a certain period. The matter was urgent, because 
the Conference had decided at its Washington Session to place 
certain questions of industrial hygiene on the agenda of the 
Third Session in 1921. Thanks to the assistance of experts in 
countries which had been neutral during the War, and to the 
relations which the OiBce’s technical adviser had established 
with the majority of spedahsts, either through the International 
Commission for the Study of Occupational Diseases set up at 
Milan in 1906, or through the technical committees of the 
International Association for Labour Legislation, a first con- 
sultation of spedahsts was held in Geneva a few days before 
the Third Session opened. 

This was in embryo the Advisory Committee on Industrial 
Hygiene which the Conference of 1919 had "wished to estabhsh. 
The Committee itself was created soon afterwards. Its members 
are consulted by correspondence, but every year a certain 
number of them are convened to discuss certain questions of 
industrial hygiene on which they are particularly competent, 
selected by the Governing Body at the suggestion of the Office. 

The work thus initiated has been continued "without inter- 
ruption. This work has comprised the discussion of special 
and general questions at the Conference, studies by the Advisory 
Committee, and publications by the Office. 

In 1919 the Conference adopted a Recom- 
Qmstions dealt with mendation requesting the Governments of 
bj the Conference the States Members to ratify as soon as 
possible the diplomatic Convention dra"wn up 
at Berne in 1906 prohibiting the use of white phosphorus in 
match factories. The Organisation thus decided to take over a 
Convention prepared by its predecessors, without waiting for 
technical studies on which to base fresh decisions. Since 1919 
the Berne Convention has been ratified by fifteen States, and 
there is no doubt that the Washington Recommendation has 
been an important factor in this success. 

Another 1919 Recommendation referred to the prohibition 
of the employment of women and children in any industry 
dealing "with lead oxide, which is a source of lead poisoning. 
The same Session of the Conference also placed on the agenda 
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of its Third Session, to be held in 1921, the prohibition of the 
use of white lead in painting, and the disinfection of wool 
infected with anthrax spores. 

The white lead question was regulated by a Draft Convention 
in 1921. According to this Convention, every member of the 
Organisation undertakes to prohibit the use of white lead, lead 
sulphate, or any products containing these pigments, in interior 
painting work in buildings, with the exception of railway 
stations and industrial undertakings in which the use of these 
substances is declared to be necessary by the competent authori- 
ties after consulting the organisations of employers and workers. 
These provisions were not to apply to artistic painting or fine 
lining. It was further forbidden to employ young persons under 
eighteen years of age or women on industrial painting work 
involving the use of these substances. Finally, in the case of 
work for which the use of these substances was permitted, the 
States Members which ratify the Convention undertake to regulate 
their use in accordance with a certain number of principles laid 
down in the Convention. 

So far the White Lead Convention has been ratified by nine- 
teen States ; some of the most important industrial powers are 
on the point of ratifying, and their example will certainly 
encourage others; and in any case will involve the complete 
application of the Convention by many States whose ratification • 
is at present conditional. Few Conventions, with the exception 
of the Eight-Hour Day Convention, have given rise to such 
high feeling and such high words. The Convention has met 
with numerous adversaries who would have preferred a series 
of regulations and preventive measures rather than complete 
prohibition. In point of fact, however, it would seem that the 
preventive measures adopted in certain systems of national 
legislation have not been successful, and that the method of 
prohibition laid down in the Convention will have to be adopted. 
Since the Convention has begun to take effect the classic examples 
of large-scale lead poisoning have gradually disappeared. There 
are, however, still many cases on a small scale wliich are due to 
the use of lead. This is the explanation of the Office studies 
on lead poisoning in the two industries which seem to be 
most seriously affected: the manufacture of enamels and metal 
enamelling and the manufacture of accumulators. 

Anthrax infection coming from ^ool infected with anthrax 
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spotes is a danger not only to wool-workers, and particularly 
those employed on wool pulling, but also to workers on hides 
and skins, and even, although less severely, to those mani- 
pulating bones, horns, hoofs, and animal hair. When the Inter- 
national Labour Conference dealt with the question m 1921, 
it endeavoured to consider it as a whole. It came to the con- 
clusion that sufficient data were not available for a Convention 
or even a Recommendation. A temporary Committee was set 
up to examine the whole question of occupational anthrax. 
This Committee met in London in 1922, and drafted a series of 
recommendations adopted by the Conference in 1923. On this 
basis the International Labour Office, in collaboration with the 
Health Committee of the League of Nations, set up a Mixed 
Committee for studying the best means of disinfecting hides and 
skins. So far laboratory research has given encouraging results, 
but it does not yet seem possible to apply these results in 
industrial practice. In the meantime the Office submitted to its 
Industrial Hygiene Committee in 1930 draft regulations for the 
protection of workers engaged in the transport or manipulation 
of hides and skins; the Committee has discussed the matter, 
and the draft will shortiy be submitted to the Governing Body 
which, if it approves, wiU publish it. Similar regulations will 
then be drawn up for the transport and manipulation of bones, 
horns, hoofs and animal hair. Since it does not seem possible 
at the moment to abolish the source of the danger, the 
Organisation is thus concentrating on preventing the spread 
of infection. 

The Governing Body placed on the agenda of the Seventh 
Session of the Conference in 1925 the question of workmen’s 
compensation for accidents. In certain countries, particularly 
Great Britain, a single phrase, "workmen’s compensation,” covers 
compensation for industrial accidents and for occupational 
diseases, which are assimilated to accidents. For this reason 
the Governing Body decided to place both questions on the 
agenda, probably with a view to two separate Conventions. 
Moreover, public opinion demanded legislation on both points, 
and the Convention on compensation for industrial diseases 
was adopted without difficulty. Under this Convention the 
States which ratify undertake “to provide that compensation 
shall be payable to worknien incapacitated by occupational 
diseases or, in case of death from such ffisease, to their dependants. 
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in accordance -with the general principles of the national legislation 
relating to compensation for industrial accidents.” This Con- 
vention has now been ratified by nineteen countries. 

The most important feature of the Convention is the definition 
of “occupational diseases.” The Committee of the Conference 
which had to prepare the Draft Convention spent much time on 
endeavouring to find a definition, but without success. It finally 
decided, as did the Conference, and as many States had pre- 
viously done in their national legislation, to enumerate in a 
schedule those diseases for which compensation should be 
granted as occupational diseases. This list contains three items, 
namely, two diseases — ^lead poisoning and mercury poisoning, 
and an infection — anthrax infection. It has been suggested that 
this is a very narrow field. The objection is justified, but at the 
same time these three items cover on an average between 8o and 
86 per cent, of the cases of diseases recognised as being of 
occupational origin. Moreover, the Convention provides that 
the list can be revised and extended by the Conference at 
a future Session. The Industrial Hygiene Committee of the 
Office has already twice examined the list, in 1926 and 1928, 
with a view to its extension. 

In the sphere of industrial hygiene more than 

Special Studies in any other the work of the Organisatioi^*^ 

is based on a science which has only recently * f 
started. The Office Service, with the support of the specialists 
on the Committee, has therefore had to do ail in its power to 
encourage the progress of this science by choosing the most 
urgent questions for discussion — ^the most widespread and 
most harmful diseases, the use of the most dangerous substances 
and the hygiene of certain particularly sensitive organs of the 
human body. These studies have occupied the attention of the 
Office since 1925, the last year in which an industrial hygiene 
question was dealt with by the Conference. 

The diseases studied have been silicosis and cancer. The former 
of these is a dangerous disease of the respiratory organs caused 
by sUicious dust. The workers’ organisations submitted the 
question to the Office at an early date. A questionnaire was 
sent to specialists in 1924, and in 1929 the Office’s technical 
adviser secured the placing of this question on the agenda of 
tiie Fourth International Congress on Occupational Diseases 
at Lyons. Partly under the impulse of these events a number of 
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studies are being undertaken in Belgium, France, Germany and 
Italy. At the suggestion and with the financial assistance of the 
South African Bureau of Mines, which is particularly interested 
in the question because of the ravages of silicosis in that country, 
a meeting of experts was convened for Johannesburg in August 
1930 to study It thoroughly. 

This Conference, composed mainly of experts, adopted a 
series of resolutions which the Office has sent to the Govern- 
ments concerned. Further, in accordance with the wishes of 
the Conference, the Office will undertake research with a view 
to reaching agreement on a uniform terminology and a uniform 
radiographic technique for discovering silicosis; ensure the 
co-ordination of the scientific studies undertaken by various 
institutions, and collect additional information as regards the 
incidence and development of the disease and the investigation 
of rehabilitation schemes. At the request of the British Govern- 
ment delegate on the Governing Body, the Office will collect 
information and inform the States concerned as to the measures 
taken in different countries for the classification of silicosis as 
an occupational disease and the use of apparatus for absorbing 
dust, which is one of the principal factors in the spread of the 
disease. 

In the case of cancer, the Office is naturally concerned mainly 
with occupational cancer, and particularly cancer of the skin. 
Enquiries carried out by the Health Committee of the League 
showed the seriousness of this occupational cancer, and a Mixed 
Sub-committee, consisting of members of the Health Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Industrial Hygiene of the Office, 
instructed the Office to carry out an enquiry. This has already 
progressed sufficiently to show the danger of cancer involved 
in the use of certain industrial substances, more particularly the 
by-products of tar. The information collected and arranged by 
the Office will be published shortly along with that collected 
by the Health Committee of the League with regard to cancer 
among the Schneeberg workers.^ 

Other Office studies into the effects of certain substances 
employed in industry on the health of the workers cannot be 
recorded here in detail. It must suffice to mention some of the 
more characteristic ones : that on the employment of lead tetra- 
ethyl in motor spirit ; on the employment of alcohol ether in the 
artificial silk industry ; on the use of radio-active substances in 
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watch-making; on the effects of benzene in many chemical 
industries, and on the dangers to the eye of the “sunhghts” 
used in cinema studios. 

The eye is one of the particularly delicate organs of the body 
which the Office has studied. In 1923 it published a work 
entitled The^ 'Protection of ^e-sight in Industry, dealing with the 
influence of bad conditions of natural and artificial lighting on 
the eye. In 1930 a study was published on colour-vision tests 
as applied to railwaymen and seamen. 

Another subject which has been studied is muscular fatigue. 
In collaboration with the associations dealing with industrial 
fadgue in France, Germany and Great Britain, the Office has 
attempted to cast light on the highly controversial question of 
the hmitarion of weights which have to be lifted, carried, pushed 
or dragged. The first results seemed to be based on theoretical 
rather than practical considerations, whereas the purpose of the 
study was a practical one. The Office set up a Sub-Committee 
of its Industrial Hygiene Committee to study fatigue and asked 
it when making its report to consider the question from the 
point of view of repeated effort, and not of a single exceptional 
effort, because the worker is not concerned with athletics or 
sport, but with the repeated lifting, carrying, or dragging of 
heavy objects. The study is still being carried out, and in 1929 
the International Labour Conference dealt with the problem, 
but adjourned its examination until the studies had produced 
practical conclusions. It may be hoped that this will be the 
case at an early date, because although the use of cranes and 
hoisting apparatus is spreading and making the problem much 
less acute in the case of transport workers and dockets, it is 
nevertheless true that the problem still exists for workers in 
the foodstuffs industry, agriculture and even a large number 
of factories. 

Under modern working conditions, muscular fatigue is not 
the only fatigue to which the worker is exposed; there is 
also nervous fatigue, which, in this age of rationalisation 
and mechanisation, may result from the speed, intensity or 
even the monotony of the movements required of a manual 
worker. The problem is dealt with later in connection with 
the more general problem of the relation between the health 
and output of the worker and a system of rationalisation, 
whether good or bad. '' 
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The questions raised by the International 

General Studies Labour Organisation and the studies under- 
taken, however numerous, do n^t exhaust 
the field of industrial hygiene and industrial medicine. As long 
as the International Labour Office exists it will have problems 
of this kind to solve. There are an immense number of such 
problems not yet dealt with, and fresh ones are constantly 
being raised by technical advances. There are also some 
questions touching the whole field of industrial hygiene and 
medicine. 

One of those problems requires consideration apart from any 
international Conventions which may be adopted or any specific 
measures which may be taken for the protection of the workers^ 
health: it is the organisation in every country of a medical 
inspection service capable of supervising the application of 
Conventions and the execution of such measures. In 1919 the 
Conference adopted a Recommendation asking Governments to 
create a special service for protecting the health of the workers 
which would supplement the work of factory inspection. In this 
connection the Office prepared a report for the Fourth Session 
of the Conference in 1922, which had to study the question of 
factory inspection. A Recommendation was adopted on the 
latter point, but the question of the medical inspection of labour 
was adjourned. It was taken up again later when, in 1926, at a 
meeting held in Diisseldorf, the Committee on Industrial Hygiene 
considered reports on the position in various countries given 
by officials in charge of the Medical Labour Inspection Services ; 
these reports were subsequently published by the Office. Systems 
of medical inspection will sooner or later have to be generally 
adopted and organised, but an adequate staff must be found 
with the necessary competence and experience to take charge 
of them. Therein lies the value of the international exchanges of 
doctors instituted by the Health Section of the League of 
Nations; on two occasions, in 1925 and 1929, the Industrial 
Hygiene Service of the International Labour Office was invited 
to organise these exchanges, and on these occasions the subject 
studied was medical institutions deahng with labour. 

This would seem to be the beginning of a comprehensive 
effort towards training the staff of these institutions, which will 
one day have to supervise and orgamse the complete protection 
of the health of the workefs. This protection presupposes not 
J.L 0. I 
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only cettain special health regulations for each industry, but also 
agreement as to more general rules applying to all undertakings, 
all occupations and all -workers. The Office has attempted to 
draft such general rules under the title of “A Standard Code of 
Industrial Hygiene.” These are not regulations which may one 
day be embodied in an international Convention, but a collection 
of general but quite definite precepts which may be taken as 
guiding principles for the legislation of those countries where 
no such regulations at present exist. In May 1930 the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Hygiene established the basis of these 
regulations, and it has requested the Industrial Hygiene Service 
of the Office to draft them, with the assistance of a special com- 
mittee of four experts. They will be published and sent to 
Governments, probably in the course of 1951. 

It has already been pointed out that the programme of 
industrial hygiene of the Organisation could be extended to an 
infinite degree. The essential point is to regulate as soon as pos- 
sible the most urgent and easiest questions. There is no doubt 
that the support of the experts of the Committee on Industrial 
Hygiene is extremely usefol for pointing out these questions, 
but the Committee since its first meeting has expressed the hope 
that the Office would undertake certain studies which have not 
yet been attempted. These desires -will help to guide the Office 
in its future work. In 1921 the Committee adopted resolutions 
with regard to health conditions and occupational diseases 
among transport and rail-way workers and on the pathological 
effects of carbon monoxide ; in 1926 resolutions” on the protection 
of women workers before and after childbirth and on the 
institution of a periodical medical examination in certain 
unhealthy establishments ; in 1928 on the extension of the schedule 
of occupational diseases given in the Convention of 1925. 

This brief review of the work of the Office 
The Enejclopadia with regard to industrial hygiene shows that 
of Industrial that work is encyclopasdic in its nature. It can 

By^me be carried out only through permanent 
contact with the experts on the Industrial 
Hygiene Committee and with other international institutions 
working in the cause of health, such as the Health Committee 
of the League of Nations, the International Committee on 
Industrial Medicine, the Hygiene Service of the League of Red 
Cross Societies, the Union of National Associations of Medical 
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Inspectors of Labour and many others. The task will be a long 
one and progress slow and gradual. The Office therefore decided 
that, in order to bring home to itself and to experts, and stiU 
more to employers and workers, the immensity and urgency of 
the task, it was desirable to examine the position by collecting 
a compendium of a popular and analytical nature, with no claim 
to original scientific value, of all the important data on the 
dangers which threaten the health of the workers in different 
industries. This led to the publication of Occupation and Healthy 
which is an encyclopaedia of hygiene, pathology and social wel- 
fare. This publication carries out a Resolution adopted by the 
Conference at its 1919 Session, requesting the Hygiene Service 
to draw up an international list of unhe^thy industries. There 
are in fact very few industries which are unhealthy in them- 
selves. There are, however, numerous industries, if not all, in 
which under certain conditions, deahng with certain products, 
working up certain materials or living in certain premises heated, 
lighted or ventilated in a certain way, the worker finds himself 
exposed to avoidable dangers to his health. The encyclopsedia 
describes these conditions and these dangers, as well as the 
methods adopted or suggested for eliminating them. In preparing 
it the Office has had the assistance of ninety-five collaborators 
belonging to fifteen different countries. The work is now almost 
” complete; it comprises 400 articles (about 2,500 pages) published 
in parts, which will be collected to form two volumes. The 
first volume has appeared; a number of parts of the second 
volume have alsa been published, and the whole work will be 
completed in 1931. 


V. The Prevention of Industrial Accidents 

When the International Labour Organisation was set up the 
question of accident prevention was in the grip of one of the 
most revolutionary changes which have overtaken it since it 
first arose in the industrial world. The doctrines on the subject 
which had been accepted in Europe for more than half a century 
and which were based on the principle of the protection of the 
worker by the public authorities were being attacked by a new 
doctrine born in the United States and known as “Safety First,’^ 
according to which the worker himself is the essential factor 
in his own protection against industrial accidents. No account 
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of the work of the Organisation in this sphere would be complete 
if it did not take account of and examine this fact. 

In Europe the principle that workers should be 

European and protected against accidents was recognised 
American Doctrines and applied long before the idea of compulsory 
accident insurance was accepted. The pro- 
tection then given consisted solely in a number of regulations 
which the public authorities compelled employers to observe. 
At that time the majority of industrial accidents were attributed 
to the development of machinery, and it was therefore natural 
that the public authorities should intervene and supervise the 
degree of ‘‘safety^’ of the machines, so that suitable protective 
devices could be made compulsory where required. Thus, the 
methods of accident prevention which were generally in force 
were of an administrative and technical character. It would be 
unjust to condemn them as ineffective, since in Germany, for 
instance, in spite of the enormous development of machinery 
during the last forty years, the proportion of industrial accidents 
due to machines has remained the same : 25 per cent, of the total 
number of industrial accidents for which compensation was paid. 
This proportion in itself shows that the spread of machinery 
cannot be held responsible for all industrial accidents. 

The American doctrine of ‘^Safety First” came into being in 
the early twentieth century. For a long time the doctrine of 
social protection according to which the worker is entitled to 
compensation for an industrial accident was not applied in 
United States legislation. Now numerous States in that huge 
federation have made the employer legally responsible for the 
payment of compensation. The employer thereupon insured 
himself, and the possibility of having to pay large sums drew 
the attention of insurance co^anies and employers to the 
problem. In this way the systematic struggle against industrial 
accidents began. The double principle was soon established 
that an industrial accident is as costly for the worker, who loses 
the whole or part of his capacity for employment, as for the 
employer and the insurance companies which have to pay com- 
pensation, and that, in the second place, at least three-quarters of 
industrial accidents are not due to any fault or lack of protection 
in the machine which the worker has to manage, but to the faulty 
manner in which he carries out his task. This led to the sugges- 
tion that those who restricted the work of accident prevention 
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to technical regulations were on the wrong track, and that 
what was necessary was to inspire in the worker and in the 
employer the will to avoid accidents, while at the same time giving 
them by appropriate training the means of carrying out their 
resolve : Safety First. 

The Organisation did not feel called upon to choose between 
these two theories, each of which contains part of the truth 
and each of which has given valuable results in practice. It 
thought it more reasonable and more useful to accept both, 
since they are not irreconcilable. 

The ideal course of accident prevention 
The 'Function of might be briefly outlined in the following 
the Organisation manner. An industry arises which uses a 
certain appliance, and the manufacturers believe 
that its use is- perfectly safe. When it is used accidents occur. 
Public opinion and the authorities are stirred to action, and 
it is decided to make notification compulsory for all such 
machines in use. Statistics show the number of machines and the 
number of accidents to which they give rise during a given 
period. The Government inspectors make a report on the 
apparent causes of the accidents, and the employers who use 
them, the manufacturers who construct them and scientific 
institutes carry out studies with a view to making them harmless. 
If a protective device is found necessary its use is made com- 
pulsory by order of the authorities, and the Government officials 
ensure the application of this rule. If, on the other hand, the 
enquiry shows that it is not the appliance which is at fault, but 
the manner in which the workers use it, then it is a question for 
propaganda and instruction, both of which should be applied 
to all those concerned in production : employers, managers and 
workers. 

Where is there an opportunity for effective action by the 
International Labour Organisation in this scheme? In the first 
place it can study national methods of technique, propaganda 
and instruction, recommending those which seem best. It can 
take all the necessary steps to facilitate an exchange of infor- 
mation between States, between occupational groups, between 
technical experts. Finally and above all it can help in the 
general movement for international agreement by which 
Governments can be led tp encourage the work of accident 
prevention within their countries. 
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Three Sessions of the Gjcference have devoted 
The Work of part of their attention to accident prevention : 
th Conference the Fifth in 1923, the Eleventh in 1928 and 
the Twelfth in 1929. In addition to seven 
different resolutions on the subject, these conferences adopted 
two Draft: Conventions and five Recommendations. The Draft 
Conventions deal with the protection against accidents of workers 
employed in loading or unloading ships and the marking of 
the weight on heavy packages transported by vessels (1929). 

The five Recommendations deal with the general principles 
for the organisation of a system of inspection to secure the 
enforcement of the laws and regulations for the protection of 
the workers (1923); the prevention of industrial accidents in 
general; the responsibility for safety devices of those who sell or 
buy power-driven machinery ; reciprocity as regards the protection 
against accidents of workers employed in loading or unloading 
ships ; the consultation of workers’ and employers’ organisations 
in the drawing up of regulations dealing with the safety of these 
workers. 

There is no necessity to analyse all these texts here. Attention 
may be directed to the first Draft Convention and the first two 
Recommendations mentioned because their texts show parti- 
cularly clearly the services which the Organisation can render 
with regard to accident prevention and the methods which it 
can employ to this end. 

It is obvious that a factory inspection service 
Vactory Inspection is useful not only for the prevention of 
accidents, but also for various other purposes 
connected with the legal protection of the workers, but up to 
the present the Office’s studies and enquiries have considered 
chiefly, indeed almost exclusively, the services rendered by 
factory inspectors in the prevention of accidents. The conditions 
of engagement of fiictory inspection staff and the organisation 
of such staff depend chiefly on accident prevention require- 
ments, and an inspection service which can adequately carry out 
prevention work will be able to do aU the other work required 
of it. The Recommendation of 1923 urging States Members to 
take all possible steps to organise a fiictory inspection service 
deals chiefly with the need for accident prevention, while the 
important Recommendation of 19^29 on accident prevention 
stresses the importance of factory inspection. 
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This Recommendation, which might almost. 
The without exaggeration, be called the gospel of 

Recommendation the Organisation on accident prevention, shows 
of ig2g that the Conference fully realised the great 
value of private initiative, that is of the Safety 
First movement. The Recommendation invites States Members 
to encourage this movement by all means in their power and 
to undertake all possible research work concerning industrial 
accidents, their causes and the accompanying circumstances. 
It also draws attention to the importance of accident statistics, 
which cannot provide complete and comparable data unless 
governed by legal provisions. It further advocates certain pro- 
paganda measures and instruction methods for giving the workers 
the will and the power to avoid accidents by frank collaboration 
with their employer in the cause of industrial safety. The 
Recommendation does not conceal the fact that these spontaneous 
forces, if granted full play, will be more effective than any 
compulsory measures, however carefully they may be planned. 
It even appeals to insurance institutions and companies for 
their co-operation in the work of accident prevention and 
particularly for support of the Safety First movement, urging 
them to ‘‘take into account in assessing the premium for an 
undertaking the measures taken therein for the protection of 
the workers.” 

At the same time the Recommendation states that “any 
effective system of accident prevention should rest on the basis 
of statutory requirements ensuring an adequate standard of 
safety.” Public authorities should prescribe and supervise the 
equipment of the undertaking from the point of view of safety, 
the training of the workers in safety methods and the periodical 
examination of the premises to ensure that they are constructed 
in a manner compatible with safety. Officials of the inspection 
service should be empowered to give orders in particular cases 
to the employer as to the steps to be taken by him to fulfil his 
obligations, subject to a right of appeal to higher adminis- 
trative authorities. The Recommendation thus entrusts these 
officials with an onerous and delicate task and one which implies 
co-operation by the workers, because the Recommendation 
provides for the appointment of workers not only to the safety 
committees, but also “to positions in the official inspection 
service.” 
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The Draft Convention adopted in 1929 for 
Convention for the the protection of workers employed in loading 

Protection of and unloading ships is extremely technical and 
Dockers will not be analysed in detail here. One of its 
special provisions should, however, be noted, 
because it is the first of the type which has been adopted by the 
Organisation and may form a precedent for the future. The 
text of this Draft Convention insists on the necessity for ade- 
quate supervision of the application of these provisions in 
countries which have ratified. Fear was expressed that many 
States will find it difficult to draft national regulations which 
can be applied in their ports and which are in complete conformity 
with the provisions of the Convention, the technical requirements 
of which are somewhat complicated and difficult. For this 
reason the Conference, in a special Resolution, requested the 
Governing Body to set up a technical committee to prepare, 
on the basis of the Draft Convention, standard regulations for 
the protection of dock workers which might guide the States 
Members in drafting their national regulations and would ensure 
their being in harmony with the principles of the Convention 
which they had ratified. 

Accident prevention, like industrial hygiene. 
The Officers Studies must be based on a scientific study of facts. 
In this case such study is particularly complex 
because it comprises the technology of engineering, chemistry, 
statistics, physiology and even psychology. This means that the 
Office’s Safety Service, which is quite small, would be quite 
unable to advance this science and must therefore seek rather 
to stimulate and co-ordinate its progress and make known the 
results. 

The Safety Service was instituted in 1921 and spent its first 
years in preparing items on the agenda of the 1923 and 1925 
Sessions of the Conference which directly concerned it. 

The 1925 Session had to deal with conditions of work in 
mechanical and automatic glass-works, questions on which the 
Conference took no decision. The field was, however, mapped 
out and explored. In 1925 the Governing Body gave the Safety 
Service the assistance of a committee of experts, which was 
originally a sub-committee of the Correspondence Committee 
on Industrial Hygiene but has since 1930 been independent. 
This Committee originally met every Two years, but it now meets 
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annually, dealing on each occasion with certain questions placed 
on its agenda by the Governing Body. On each of these questions 
it appoints a Reporter who prepares a draft plan of study, which, 
after being discussed by the Committee, is amended by the 
author and the Office and published by the latter. In this way the 
Office has published studies on the prevention of accidents in 
the use of chains, hydro-extractors and presses ; a fourth study 
is at present being made on the use of acetylene. 

The scientific work of the Office itself has consisted chiefly 
in preparing for the Sessions of the Conference mentioned 
above, and collecting and distributing information of interest on 
various aspects of accident prevention. Since 1925 the Safety 
Service has had its bi-monthly review, the Industrial Safety Survey^ 
which publishes original articles on special questions, reports 
on the work of some fifty industrial safety associations, institu- 
tions and museums, information concerning safety legislation, 
etc., and a certain number of official reports. The Office has also 
published a preliminary study on the methods of compiling 
accident statistics, but this study is far from exhausting the 
subject, which is one of the most difficult and most complex 
in the whole field of statistics. Yet, until exacdy comparable 
numerical data are available showing the frequency and gravity 
of industrial accidents, their causes and the preceding and 
accompanying factors, there can be no certainty as to the countries 
and the industries in which accident prevention is most efficiently 
organised, what examples should be followed and what should 
be avoided. This must be one of the future tasks of the Organisa- 
tion. There are, however, others. On the basis of the general 
Recommendation on accident prevention adopted in 1929, it 
would appear to be in the interests of the Organisation to continue 
along the road on which it set out in the same year when 
adopting two special Conventions for the protection of dock 
workers and for marking the weight on heavy packages — a 
diBScult road, but one offering vast possibilities. The desire for 
accident prevention must be general and must animate all systems 
of legislation, all employers and all employees. But at the same 
time the methods of applying it to Afferent forms of work 
must necessarily vary. The types of employment which require 
to be most urgently dealt with either by the Office or by the 
Conference itself would seem to be work in mines, the pro- 
duction and use of acetylene; the fitting up and working of high 
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tension electtical installations, railway coupling and the work 
of professional motor drivers. These are mere indications of 
some of the questions suggested in various quarters, on which 
indeed international action has already been taken. In 1930, for 
example, the Office convened the first meeting, to be followed 
by a second in 1931, of a Gjmmittee of Experts for examining 
the possibility of introducing automatic coupling on European 
railways. In continuing this work this Committee will take into 
consideration the observations made by the International Union 
of Railways. 

The field of accident prevention is immense, for there is 
always the possibility that continued technical development 
may at any time bring to light fresh problems, the solution of 
which will be more urgent that any of those mentioned. The 
important thing for the Office is to have at its disposal infor- 
mation which is constantly kept up to date and to keep in close 
touch with aU the experts and scientists dealing with accident 
prevention, and with the organisations of employers and workers 
directly concerned. 


VI. Employment of Women and Children 

The Preamble to Part XIII states that die International Labour 
Organisation must deal with the "protection of children, young 
persons and women.” 

The authors of Part Xm cannot be said to 
Precedents have introduced anything new in this field. 

Many States inaugurated their national systems 
of labour legislation by Acts on the employment of women and 
children, while international labour legislation when it first 
began to take shape, before the Organisation came into being, 
directed its initial efforts towards protecting women and children. 
Large-scale industry started in Great Britain, and it was in this 
country that the cruel conditions which it involved for women 
and children were first brought to light. The British Act of 
January 6th, i844i^in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
a period at which the full liberty of the individual to dispose of 
his services was still accepted as an inviolable dogma' — ^pro- 
hibited the employment of women in industry during the night. 
During the second half of the nineteenth century Prussia, France, 
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Switzerland, Austria, Russia, Sweden, Norway, the Netherlands 
and Belgium followed the example of Great Britain. With 
regard to children, as early as 1802 the British Parliament, at the 
instigation of Sir Robert Peel, passed an Act abolishing night 
work for them, and in 1819 a further Act made the provisions 
still stricter. Legislation for the protection of children continued 
to progress in many countries up to the end of the nineteenth 
century. In 1905 the first of the two diplomatic Conferences at 
Berne, which attempted to formulate international labour 
legislation, adopted a Convention prohibiting night work for 
women, while in 1913 the second adopted a Draft Convention 
prohibiting the emplo3mient of young persons in industry 
during the night. For a long time also the protection of women 
before and after childbirth had been urgently demanded. 

Thus, when the International Labour Organisation came into 
being, the way had to some extent already been cleared and had 
merely to be followed. Up to the present that is practically all 
that the Organisation has done, but the time will soon come 
when it must prepare to strike out in new directions. 

At its Fxrst Session in Washington the Con- 
Emplqymentof ference had on its agenda, together with 
Women the basic question of hours of work, cer- 
tain questions particularly affecting women 
workers: the employment of women in industry during the 
night, the employment of women before and after childbirth 
and the employment of women in so-called unhealthy industries. 

We have seen that in 1919 a Convention was adopted pro- 
hibiting night work of women in industry. As has already been 
stated, the Governing Body of the OflSce recently discussed the 
revision of this Convention with the intention not of decreasing 
the protection at present granted to women workers, but of 
enabling fresh ratifications to be added to the nineteen which 
have already been registered. It should be noted that of these 
nineteen ratifications, thirteen are by European States, while 
in five other European States the competent authorities have 
recommended ratification. It may therefore be said that the Con- 
vention has already been accepted by all flke States of Europe, 
which is certainly by far the most important continent from the 
point of view of the employment of women in factories. 

The Washington Confer^ce also adopted a Draft Convention 
on the employment of women before and after childbirth, the 
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provisions of which apply, without distinction of age or 
nationality, to all women, married or not, employed in any 
industrial or commercial undertaking, with the exception of 
those employing only members of one family. A period of six 
weeks’ rest is granted before childbirth and a compulsory rest 
of six weeks afterwards. It is further provided that the woman 
worker shall be paid benefits “sufficient” for the full and healthy 
maintenance of herself and her child, provided either out of 
public funds or by means of a system of insurance. It will be 
noted that the Convention carefully avoids making the employer 
responsible, lest the possibility of having to pay these benefits 
might prevent him from employing women, particularly married 
women. Moreover, it is made illegal to dismiss a woman worker 
who- is absent under these conditions, and adequate time is 
allowed her for nursing her child. 

At the Third Session of the Conference in 1921 a Recom- 
mendation was adopted inviting States Members to guarantee 
similar protection to women wage-earners in agriculture. These 
provisions lead towards the goal which must be aimed at, 
directly or indirectly, by any special Convention dealing with the 
employment of women, namely, the preservation of the maternal 
function. 

This Convention has so far been ratified by eleven States only. 
Several reasons have been suggested for this lukewarm enthu- 
siasm for a Convention which is so much in harmony with 
long-advocated humanitarian principles. They are said to lie in 
the text of certain clauses : the extension of protection to un- 
married women, the proposal to institute an insurance system, 
which might be difficult if sufficient benefits are to be granted 
to the mother and child, and possibly also the six-week period, 
which some persons consider to be too long. In any case, the 
Governing Body, on examination, decided that revision was not 
necessary. This decision is approved by those who prefer Con- 
ventions setting a high standard of protection, even when they 
are not ratified, to Conventions which obtain numerous ratifi- 
cations but set a lower standard. 

In 1919 the Conference adopted a Recommendation inviting 
the States Members to prohibit the employment of women in a 
certain number of industries known as unhealthy; these comprise 
the reduction of 2inc or lead ores ^d the manufacture of lead 
alloys, which involve a risk of lead poisoning. 
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Such has been the work of the International Labour Organ- 
isation up to the present for the special protection of women 
workers. Particular attention has also been given to women 
in the course of some of its general activities. Obviously all 
decisions of the Conference connected with hours of work, 
unemployment, social insurance, industrial hygiene, accident 
prevention and the conditions of work of salaried employees 
are protective measures which cover working women as well as 
men. In certain of these measures the Conference has had to 
make special provision for women. 

In 1926, for example, at the Eighth Session, when a Draft 
Convention was adopted concerning the inspection of emigrants 
on board ship, the Conference supplemented the Convention 
by a Recommendation requesting that special measures should 
be taken for safeguarding women and girls who were migrating. 
Similarly, at the Eleventh Session in 1928, when dealing with 
the very complex question of the living wage, the Conference 
adopted a Draft Convention on minimum-wage-fixing machinery 
in those industries which were inadequately organised, and 
particularly in home-working trades, and in this connection 
it did not forget that women constitute the bulk of the persons 
employed in the latter group. Hence a Recommendation was 
adopted pointing out to States Members the necessity of devoting 
special attention to trades or parts of trades in which women 
are ordinarily employed. Measures were suggested for asso- 
ciating women in the operation of the wage-fixing machinery, 
and the principle of equal remuneration for work of equal value, 
irrespective of sex, which was already laid down in the Peace 
Treaty, was recalled and its application recommended to Govern- 
ments when fixing minimum rates of wages. 

The work of the Organisation for the special protection of 
women has been approved by the majority of women’s organisa- 
tions, and particularly by all the organisations of women 
workers, which contain the persons directly interested in this 
work. Certain women’s organisations have protested against 
the Office’s activities on the ground that they obviously accen- 
tuated the relatively unfavourable situation of women workers 
as compared with men and even closed certain industries to 
t h^m This question will be discussed later in dealing with the 
relations of the OflSce with outside institutions and associations. 
It will suffice to repeat here what was said above, that all special 
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protection for -women workers must, if it is to be true to its 
end, be based on the necessity for avoiding the serious conse- 
quences, often extending to future generations, of the physio- 
logical injuries which certain types of unhealthy or trying con- 
ditions of work may cause to women, or, in short, for pro- 
tecting the maternal function. Any protective measure which 
aimed solely at restricting the scope of employment for women 
without being inspired by the above considerations would 
constitute an infringement of the principle of the equality of 
the sexes referred to several times in Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Peace. 

This definite and limited task does not exhaust international 
effort on behalf of women workers. At its Twelfth Session in 
1929 the Conference adopted a resolution to the effect that an 
international agreement should be arrived at for prohibiting 
the employment of women in underground work in those few 
countries where it is still permitted. The Office is at present 
studying the legislative position on this question in different 
countries. This study was begun in connection with the enquiry 
into conditions of work in coal mines instituted in 1925 and 
extended in 1930 on the occasion of the Preparatory Technical 
Conference. 

The Office has recently also undertaken an enquiry into 
conditions of work in the chief textile industries. It is a well- 
known fact that the majority of the workers in these industries 
are women; practically everywhere they constitute two-thirds 
of the total, and in Itily as much as 77 per cent. The method 
chosen by the Office, -with the approval of a special committee 
appointed by the Governing Body, provides that all the informa- 
tion collected should make a distinction between data referring 
to men, to women, and to children, so that ample material will 
be provided for consideration and perhaps for international 
decisions -ssdth regard to conditions of work for women. No 
doubt the study of the maximum weight of loads, to which 
the Office has for several years been giving attention, -will also 
lead to particular conclusions concerning the female organism. 
There is probably not one of the Office’s studies which has not 
to give special consideration to the employment of women, 
■with a view to improving their conditions, not to restricting 
their chances of employment. A general comparative study is 
at present being made of the regulation of women’s work in 
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various countries, which will also doubtless provide matprial 
for reflection and action. ♦ 

The International Labour Conference first 
The Employment dealt with the employment of children at its 
of Children First Session in Washington. Article 427 of 
the Treaty of Peace mentioned among the 
urgent tasks of the International Labour Organisation “the 
abolition of child labour and the imposition of such limitations 
on the labour of young persons as shall permit the continuation 
of their education and assure their proper physical development.” 

A Convention adopted at Washington fixed the minimum age 
for the employment of children in industry at fourteen years. 
This Convention had been ratified by eighteen States on 
January ist, 1931. In 1920 another Draft Convention fixed the 
same age for the admission of children to maritime work, and a 
third fixed the age for admission to work in the stokeholds of 
ships at sixteen years. These Conventions have obtained twenty- 
two and twenty-one ratifications respectively — ^figures which 
are relatively much higher than the eighteen ratifications men- 
tioned in connection with the first Convention if account is taken 
of the number of maritime States among the Members of the 
Organisation. In 1923 a fourth Draft Convention fixed the age for 
the admission of children to agricultural work at fourteen years ; 
this Convention however diflered from the first in that it made 
provision for a number of exceptions and special arrangements, 
which can be explained by the special characteristics of agri- 
cultural work, and in particular its seasonal nature. This Con- 
vention has so far been ratified by twelve States. 

It is perhaps doubtful whether the success of the first three 
of these Conventions is a matter for unqualified satisfaction. It 
may merely indicate that the Conventions did not aim high 
enough, and that their ratification involved practically no change 
in national custom even where that custom was quite unsatis- 
factory. It may indeed be asked whether the limit of fourteen 
years of age meets the demands of modern social life. Has a 
child completed its physical development at the age of fourteen? 
Has it acquired all the knowledge and aU the education which 
will enable it to live a complete human life in this modem world? 

This is the first question raised by the 1919 Convention, and 
the Office IS preparing to reply to it by carrying out two studies ; 
the first will deal with the present state of national legislation 
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on the minimum age for the admission of children to industry, 
and the second will discuss the possibilities of complying with 
a resolution adopted by the Fourteenth Session of the Con- 
ference in 1930, which requested the Governing Body to con- 
sider means of giving future workers in their youth the necessary 
education so as to make accessible to them later the whole field of 
science, letters and art and equip them for a “really human life.” 

This raises a second question. The reason for not admitting 
a child too early to remunerative employment is that its physical 
development is not yet complete; moreover, the period of 
childhood ought to be the period of school attendance if the 
future worker is to have every opportunity of developmg his 
adult personality to the full. Now if compulsory school attendance 
does not last until the moment when the child is admitted to 
employment there is an interval during which children, unable 
to be either at school or in the workshop, are left to their own 
devices, without supervision or education or earmngs, and 
exposed to the “dangers of the street.” The International Labour 
Office has recognised the importance of this question by be ginning 
an enquiry into the period of compulsory school attendance in 
different countries; it will receive the assistance of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education, which has its headquarters in 
Geneva. The results of this study will show whether the 
Organisation, in order to ensure the success of its decisions on 
the minimum age for admission to employment, should not 
endeavour to have the school age in every country raised to a 
point which will harmonise with these decisions. 

The Ginventions already adopted on the minimum age for 
the admission of children to employment cover a very large 
range of occupations. Those which still remain outside the scope 
of international regulation are some in which children are 
employed with special frequency, namely, shop and office work 
and in general all non-industrial urban occupations, including 
hotels, restaurants, cafiSs, theatres, cinemas and other places 
of entertainment. Many of these occupations — some have to be 
carried on partly at least in the street — can be clearly harmful 
both to the health and morals of children. The Governing Body 
was therefore justified in plaang on the agenda of the Fifteenth 
Session of the Conference, to be held m 193 1, the question of the 
minimum age for the admission of children to this wide group 
of occupations. ^ 
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Thus during its first ten years of existence the Organisation 
has maintained to the impetus given in 1919 by the Peace 
Treaty and by the First Session of the Conference, and has 
concentrated its efforts on behalf of children to regulating the 
age for their admission to different types of employment. Age, 
however, is not the only factor to be considered. Even if the 
upward limit of compulsory school attendance were raised to 
sixteen years — ^which is far from being the case — ^the adolescent 
worker ought not be left to himself after leaving school, for 
at that age he is still a minor, legally, physically and intellectu- 
ally, and requires protection in many directions. He must be 
protected, for example, against fatigue, which is particularly 
dangerous between fourteen and eighteen years, when the physi- 
cal organism is still growing, and against industrial accidents, 
which the young worker is less able to avoid than the adult. 
Special regulations on hours of work (and not only on the number 
of hours but also on their distribution) ought to be considered 
for young workers, as well as special measures for decreasing 
the risk of industrial accidents. It would also seem desirable to 
prohibit or regulate their employment in occupations recognised 
as dangerous or unhealthy or immoral and to organise their 
work in such a way that they can continue their intellectual 
education and become capable of enjoying human life to the full. 
This task, like the task of protecting women workers, has a 
single aim, namely, that the employment of women or young 
persons should not under any circumstances endanger either 
before birth or during the period of growth the well-being of 
the future man. 


I L.O. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE 

PoBLic opinion — even pre-War public opinion — and the Treaty 
of Peace have dictated all the enquiries and activities of the first 
decade of the International Labour Organisation described 
above. With regard to social insurance its work is original. 

The wage-earner has to distribute his small 
Social Insurance and and precarious wages over an existence whose 
the Wage-Earner hazards are unknown. He lives under the con- 
stant threat of risks which, if they materialise, 
will stop his work and deprive him of his wages, the only source 
of income for himself and his family : industrial accidents, general 
or occupational diseases, invalidity, old age, early death, or 
unemployment. To remedy this insecurity, these risks must be 
covered. This cannot be done by the worker himself. All he can 
do is to accumulate savings, which are of little value until after a 
long and uninterrupted period of employment and remunera- 
tion, whereas danger threatens him every day of his life. Social 
relief is also of little value, because it takes effect only after the 
event. Social insurance alone can cover the wage-earner against 
all the risks which threaten his working and living conditions, 
and guarantee him a certain amount of economic security. 

It is in the general interests of society to abolish the insecurity 
of the wage-earner. Since it is impossible for him to make pro- 
vision, and since the absence of such provision may have evil 
consequences for society as a whole, it becomes the duty of 
society to make provision for all its members. Insurance must be 
made compulsory by law and the individual must be forced to 
insure. The principle of compulsory insurance is gradually re- 
placing that of optional insurance and its social function is being 
extended. 

Originally the function of insurance consisted merely in copa- 
pensating the worker for the materialisation of certain risks 
by granting large or small benefits to those who had suffered. 
The second stage was to make good the injury rather than to 
pay compensation, but even that S^age has now been passed. 
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The third stage which has been reached is that insurance take 
part in preventive work so as to avoid the risk wherever possibli 
and maintain working capacity. It endeavours to deal with th( 
malady at its roots and not merely with its consequences. 

The principle that every wage-earner should be protected b] 
insurance is gaining ground not only in European countries bu 
also in a great number of oversea countries. Every economic 
system, even that of the United States, is gradually adopting 
insurance for meeting the insecurity in the position of the wage 
earner. In less than fifty years social insurance has conquerec 
Europe and is well on the way to conquering the world. 

This chapter will outline the position in 1919 and the earl) 
work of the International Labour Organisation, and will ther 
proceed to discuss the way in which the insurance problem has 
in general been dealt with and advanced by the Organisation ir 
the course of its first ten years’ activities, finally giving an indi 
cation of the position in 1930, which has partly been the resul 
of those activities. 


I. The International Labour Organisation and the 
Problem of Social Insurance (1919-1921) 

The first large-scale applicatir>fi of soda 
The Position insu rance was the work of Bismarck in Ge r 

in igig ma ny. Within a period of seven years, fron 

to 1889, he gave that country sicknesi 
insurance, accident insurance, invalidity insurance and old-ag< 
pensions^Other countries followed this example with hesitatioi 
and to a limited extent. Austria instituted sickness insurance ii 
1888, followed later by Hungary and in the beginning of thi 
twentieth century by Luxemburg, Norway, Serbia, Great Britain 
Rumania and Russia. In the case of old-age and invalidity in 
surance the German example found no imitator for a quarter o 
a century; a few years before the War France passed an Act 01 
pensions for workers and peasants ; a similar Act was adoptei 
in the Netherlands, and general insurance was established it 
Sweden. Although the principle of the recognition of an industria 
aoddent as an occupational risk and the right to compensatioi 
even where the employer was not proved to be at feult, wa; 
admitted before the War irf the legislation of practically ever 
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industtial State, its application had not then given rise to com- 
pulsory accident insurance except in Central and Northern 
Europe. When the War interfered with the movement its extent 
and organisation were far from reflecting the conception of social 
insurance as a single social institution for covering the wage- 
earner against all occupational and social risks. 

The state at which national legislation had 
The Peace Treaty arrived when it was brought to a standstill by 
the War did not suggest that public or official 
opinion had any organic conception of social insurance as a 
corollary to the industrial system. The same is true of Part XIII 
of the Peace Treaty. The Preamble certainly states that the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation is set up to improve the position 
of the wage-earner, and in particular to protect him “against sick- 
ness, disease and injury arising out of his employment,” and later, 
by means of "provision for old age and injury.” This enume- 
ration, like aU the others in the Preamble, is intended merely 
as a suggestion and an example ; it is neither complete nor co- 
ordinated. It mentions certain risks and the necessity for covering 
them, but it merely places the risks and the covering methods 
side by side without uniting them into a single or even a uniform 
system for ensuring the physical and economic protection of the 
wage-earners against every risk to which they are exposed by 
their working and living conditions. 

In spite of the great economic depression 
The First which followed the War, beginning with 
Post-War Years under-production and proceeding to under- 
consumption and involving monetary inflation 
and the collapse of several currencies, the progress of legislation 
on social insurance was resumed with fresh force immediately 
after peace had been concluded. The countries of Central Europe 
extended the principle of compulsory sickness insurance to 
all wage-earners; the Dutch Act on old-age and survivors’ 
insurance was applied, and the compulsory principle was 
adopted in Italy and Spain, and subsequently also in Bel- 
gium, Denmark and Czechoslovakia. But although social insur- 
ance remained unaffected in countries where there had been no 
monetary crisis, and although certain particularly strong branches 
of insurance in other countries were able to stand the strain 
of inflation which revealed the defects in certain old institutions, 
the conditions were not favourable for concerted and systematic 
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international action, and indeed such a possibility was not 
mentioned in the Peace Treaty. 

It was thus quite natural for the International Labour Organi- 
sation during its early years to approach the problem of social 
insurance with prudence and to restrict itself to certain aspects. 

At Washington in 1919, as has been mentioned, the Draft 
Convention on the employment of women in industry and com- 
merce before and after childbirth referred to the part which 
might be played by insurance : during the period of authorised 
or compulsory absence the benefit to be paid to the mother was 
to be obtained either out of the public funds or by an insurance 
system. Thus, the cash benefits to women during childbirth 
under a sickness insurance or maternity insurance scheme were 
confirmed by international decision. The same suggestions were 
repeated in the 1921 Recommendation on the employment of 
women in agriculture before and after childbirth. 

At Washington also the Conference adopted a Draft Conven- 
tion and a Recommendation on the subject of unemployment 
among workers in industry and commerce, which will be re- 
ferred to later and which mentioned among other things the 
establishment of a system of unemployment insurance. At Genoa 
in 1920 it adopted a Draft Convention on the unemployment 
benefit to be granted to seamen in case of loss or foundering of 
the ship, and a Recommendation suggesting the extension to 
seamen of the measures laid down in the 1919 Unemployment 
Convention. 

At Geneva in 1921, in a Draft Convention on workmen's 
compensation in agriculture, the Conference demanded the 
extension to agricultural wage-earners of the legislation on 
workmen’s compensation, and in a Recommendation it invited 
the States Members to extend to these workers the benefit of the 
legislation on insurance against sickness, invalidity, old age and 
other similar social risks in industry and commerce. In this case 
no formal decision was taken, nor was a minimum standard of 
protection for the worker established, but the principle was at 
least laid down that agricultural wage-earners should be covered 
by social insurance in the same way as all other groups. 

In the meantime the general economic system, although 
shaken (and for a long time), was settling down, and the monetary 
crisis was being overcome. Out of the discussions on the subject 
of insurance at the 1919, 1920 and 1921 Sessions a doctrine was 
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extend its studies to the results obtained by the application 
of such legislation in different countries and different branches 
of industry. A programme of action and study was thus laid 
down for the Organisation. 

The same important Session of 1925 saw the 
Workmen's adoption by the Conference of two Draft 
Compensation Conventions and three Recommendations con- 
for Accidents ceming compensation for industrial accidents. 

The first Draft Convention is of funda- 
mental importance. It provides that the basic principle of occu- 
pational risk set forth in legislation on workmen’s compensation 
and accident insurance should cover all workers, employees and 
apprentices employed by any enterprise, undertaking or estab- 
lishment, whether public or private, irrespective of its nature, 
its size or the degree of risk involved. The only persons who 
may be excluded are out-workers, the members of the employer’s 
family working with him, and persons whose employment is of 
a casual nature. The compensation due in the case of a fatal 
accident or one involving permanent incapacity must be given 
in the form of periodical payments ; in exceptional cases it may 
be paid in whole or in part in the form of a lump sum if the 
competent authorities are satisfied that such sum will be properly 
utilised. The compensation due for incapacity must be paid not 
later than as from the fifth day after the accident; the benefits 
should include cash compensation and such medical, surgical 
and pharmaceutical aid as is recognised to be necessary in conse- 
quence of the accident, as well as the supply and normal renewal 
of the requisite artificial limbs and surgical appliances. 

For the purpose of guaranteeing the payment of these benefits, 
the Conference was not completely satisfied with the old system 
of ranking claims as privileged in insolvency, but at the same 
timp it could not say that a compulsory system of insurance was 
the only sure guarantee. It therefore left it to national legislations 
to decide the method of guaranteeing payments most suitable to 
special national conditions. 

These regulations do not apply to agriculture. The 1921 Con- 
vention previously mentioned provides, however, that wa^- 
earners in agriculture shall be covered by any general legislation 
on workmen’s compensation. Thus, in States which have ratified 
the 1921 and 1925 Conventions landworkers enjoy the benefit 
of the compensation provided for industrial workers. 
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Neither of these Conventions contains provisions regarding 
the amount of benefit. It was so difficult to reach agreement on 
this point that the Conference decided merely to give certain 
indications and not to lay down imperative rules. It therefore 
adopted a Recommendation dealing with the minimum scale of 
compensation : in the case of total incapacity it should be equal 
to two-thirds of annual earnings for permanent, and to two- 
thirds of the weekly or daily wage for temporary, incapacity; in 
the case of partial incapacity, to that fraction of the compensation 
due for total incapacity which corresponds to the degree of loss 
of earning capacity. The Recommendation also contains certain 
suggestions as to compensation in a lump sum, the supplement 
to be granted to injured persons who require the constant help 
of another person, and the question of dependants : husband or 
wife, children under eighteen years of age, and in certain cases 
ascendants, grandchildren, brothers and sisters. 

Another Recommendation of the 1925 Conference deals with 
jurisdiction in disputes on workmen’s compensation; these 
should be submitted to special tribunals or arbitration boards 
which should include, with or without the addition of regular 
judges, an equal number of employers’ and workers’ representa- 
tives appointed to act as adjudicators. 

The second Draft Convention adopted in 1925, which is 
followed by a Recommendation for its application, binds every 
State Member which ratifies the Convention to grant to the 
nationals of any other Member which shall have ratified, who 
suffer personal injury due to industrial accidents happening in its 
territory, the same terms in respect of workmen’s compensation as it 
grants to its own nationals, without any condition as to residence. 

At present the Convention on workmen’s compensation has 
been ratified by eleven States, and the Convention on equality of 
treatment for foreigners by twenty-seven. 

The question of sickness insurance was placed 
Sickness on the agenda of the Conference for its Tenth 
Insurance Session in 1927. The Office collected complete 
information on national systems of legislation 
for compulsory or optional insurance. The discussion led to the 
adoption of two parallel Draft Conventions on sickness insur- 
ance, one for workers in industry and commerce and the other 
for those in agriculture. These Conventions bind the States 
which ratify to institute compulsory sickness insurance for wage- 
earners and guarantee the latter sickness benefit for the first 
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twenty-six weeks of incapacity, as well as medical and pharma- 
ceutical aid from the beginning of their illness until at least the 
expiry of the period laid down for the payment of benefit. It is 
left to national legislation to determine the amount of the cash 
benefit ; it may also authorise or prescribe the granting of medical 
aid to members of the insured personas family. Sickness insurance 
is to be administered by self-governing institutions under the 
supervision of the competent public authority. The insured per- 
sons and their employers should share in providing the financial 
resources of the sickness insurance system. 

These are the minimum conditions laid down by the two 
Conventions for every sickness insurance system. In addition, in 
order to enable States to benefit by the experience already gained, 
a long Recommendation lays down the general principles which 
have been found in practice most efficacious for the reasonable 
and equitable application of sickness insurance. This Recom- 
mendation is in some sort a statement of the policy of the Organi- 
sation on sickness insurance, containing, as it does, instructions 
and suggestions for determining the amount of the benefit 
according to the wages of the sufferer and his family responsi- 
bilities, the improvement of benefits in kind, the organisation of 
the medical service, the co-operation of insurance institutions in 
the prevention of sickness, and the desirability of making the 
organisation of insurance more effective by concentrating action 
on a territorial basis. Even the most advanced systems of sickness 
insurance can profit substantially by studying the principles of 
this Recommendation, which deals with the three functions of a 
complete modern system of sickness insurance: compensation, 
cure and prevention. 

It has already been remarked that of these three functions the 
last is the most recent and may become the most important, as 
was shown by the discussion of the committee of experts in 1926. 
The preventive role of sickness insurance and its share in 
combating social diseases have been studied jointly by the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and the Health Organisation of 
the League of Nations. The aim of these studies is to draw up, if 
possible, a general plan for co-ordinating all the preventive work 
of health services and social insurance institutions. Important 
enquiries have already been completed and many preliminary 
decisions taken, which, if confirmed by the enquiries at present 
being carried out, will hel^ to extend and render more effective 
the work of protecting the health of the workers. 
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So far eight States have ratified the Sickness Insurance Con- 
tention for workers in industry and commerce and four the 
Convention for agricultural workers. 

There is so far no international system of 
Invalidity, invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insurance, 
Old-Age and but the principle has already been accepted by 
Survivor/ the Organisation on several occasions. The 
Insurance Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty expressly 
mentions “provision for old age and injury” ; 
the Seventh Session of the Conference in 1923 adopted a Resolu- 
tion inviting the Governing Body to place the question on the 
agenda of an early Session; the invitation was repeated at the 
Tenth Session in 1927 widi the further resolution that the Con- 
ference, either previously or at the same time, should be called 
upon to consider the question of the maintenance of pension 
rights for workers moviug from one country to another. 

It has merely been the fear of overburdening the agenda of 
the Sessions and the desire to give the Office time for thorough 
technical preparation (which is being carried out and is proving 
particularly difficult) that have up to the present led the Governing 
Body to postpone its decision; this will, however, doubtless be 
taken in the near future. As it is, the principle which has been 
accepted and set forth has already proved an inspiration for 
action, as will be seen later. 

The regulation of social insurance in the international sphere 
is still incomplete. Based on those principles in national systems 
which have best stood the test of time, it is a synthesis of all the 
characteristic trends of the insurance movement. It stimulates 
States to fresh progress and prevents any tendency to slip back. 
It is the point round which the national movements are co- 
ordinating their progress slowly or occasionally with rapidity, as 
is proved by the history of the last few years. 

in. The Present Position of Social Insurance 

In 1920 the number of systems of social 
Development insurance covering all physical risks was ex- 
from tremely small. Orily two important industrial 

J920 to igso countries, Germany and Great Britain, had 
protected the wage-earners of ail occupations 
against sickness, invalidity and old age. Elsewhere social insur- 
ance, if it existed, covered only.jone risk or one section of 
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the -wage-eamers. That "was the position in Europe; outside 
Europe there was nothing. 

Between 1920 and 1930 the extension of social insurance over 
the European continent has been uninterrupted, overcoming all 
opposition and ail doubts. The following list, although incom- 
plete, is impressive: in Austria, old-age pensions (1927) and the 
extension of compulsory sickness and accident insurance td 
agricultmal workers (1928); in Belgium, old-age and survivors’ 
pensions (1920) ; in Bulgaria, compulsory insurance against sick- 
ness, invalidity, old age and accidents (1924); in Czechoslovakia, 
general application of compulsory sickness insurance and insti- 
tution of invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insurance (1926); 
reform of pensions insurance for salaried employees (1929); in 
France, compulsory sickness, invalidity, old-age and survivors’ 
insurance for wage-earners in all occupations (1930); in Great 
Britain, compulsory pensions and survivors’ insurance (1925 and 
1928) ; in Hungary, old-age, invalidity and survivors’ insurance 
for wage-earners in industry and commerce (1929); in Italy, 
insurance against invalidity and old age (1923), against tuber- 
culosis (1928) and institution of a sickness insurance fund for 
commercial employees as the first step towards corporative 
sickness insurance (1929); in the Netherlands, compulsory sick- 
ness insurance for wage-earners in all occupations (193°) > 
Poland compulsory sickness insurance in a uniform scheme for 
the whole country (1920) ; extension of accident insurance (1924) 
and institution of pensions insurance for salaried employees 
throughout the whole country (1928). 

The following examples refer to reforms which have been 
decided upon but have not come into force, or Bills which 
are under discussion at the time of writing: in Australia, a Bill 
for compulsory insurance against sickness, invalidity and old 
age; in Austria, an Act passed but not yet in force concerning 
invalidity and survivors’ insurance for workers in all occupa- 
tions j in Belgium, Bills for compulsory sickness and invalidity 
insurance ; in Denmark, a Bill for general insurance against sick- 
ness, invalidity and old age; in Poland, a Bill for the general 
organisation of social insurance, and for invalidity, old-age and 
survivors’ insurance for workers; in Rumania, a Bill for the 
reform and unification of sickness and accident insurance; in 
South Africa, a Bill for compulsory insurance against sickness, 
invalidity and old age ; in Switzerland, a Federal Act, not yet in 
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force, concerning general compulsory insurance against old age 
and for survivors. 

This partial list suffices to show that the universal application 
of social insurance is no longer merely an item in a programme ; 
it is an accomplished fact. The position of social insurance in the 
economic and social organisation of communities is steadily 
growing in importance, as can be seen by the increased budgetary 
provisions, the extension of its functions, the growing number of 
beneficiaries and the more active intervention of the insurance 
institutions over longer periods. Sufficient proof can be found in 
the progress made since 1913 by the German insurance system, 
which is the largest and most highly developed of its kind. From 
that date to 1929 its income has been more than trebled, rising 
from 1,370 to 4,700 million marks in the sickness, accident, 
invahdity, old-age and survivors’ branches (including salaried 
employees’ insurance), and to as much as 5,500 millions if unem- 
ployment insurance is included. This sum represents 1 5 per cent, 
of the wages of the insured persons, ii per cent, oif the total 
wages paid, and 8 per cent, of the national income. These funds 
have to provide subsistence for a multitude of unemployed and 
supply four million pensions (two million old-age and invalidity 
pensions, over a million widows’ and orphans’ pensions, and 
almost a million accident pensions). The sickness branch has to 
provide medical aid and maintenance to an average of 825,000 
sufferers, not counting the members of the families of insured 
persons who claim medical attention. 

The movement is everywhere the same, even if not so strongly 
marked. There is no doubt that the application of the insurance 
principle is more or less rapid and thorough according to the 
needs and capacities of each national economic system and the 
accepted principles of political and social organisation. But in 
spite of all differences, the movement is extremely homogeneous 
in every nation. In the main there are the same trends, which 
seem to be inspired largely by the results of the international 
discussions described above. A few of these trends in the dif- 
ferent branches of insurance may be mentioned here. 

The general acceptance of the principle of 
Trends of the occupational risks and its application to the 

Movement wage-earners of every occupation required by 
the two Conventions of 1921 and 1925 are 
now accomplished facts, not only in t£e States which have ratified 
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these Conventions, but also in a great number of others which 
have conformed to them or are bringing their legislation into 
harmony. 

The same is true of the rules laid down in the 1925 Convention 
for estimating benefit : payment in the form of pensions of the 
compensation due in case of death or permanent incapacity; 
medical, surgical and pharmaceutical aid and the supply of arti- 
ficial limbs. Similarly the principles contained in the Recom- 
mendation of 1925 concerning the fixing of the compensation in 
proportion to the wages of the victim, the extension of the circle 
of his dependants in case of death, and occupational rehabilita- 
tion have been largely applied in practice. 

On another very important point, equality of treatment for 
foreign workers, which was dealt with in the second Convention 
adopted in 1925, great progress has been made. Twenty-seven 
States have ratified the Convention — ^a record figure. 

The most important rule in the two Conventions of 1927 on 
sickness insurance is that which applies the benefit of such 
insurance to all persons engaged in any occupation in virtue of 
a contract of service. This rule has been included in the most 
important Bills introduced or Acts passed in recent years: the 
French Social Insurance Act, the Netherlands Insurance Act, 
the Belgian Sickness and Invalidity Insurance Bills, and the 
Italian plan for corporative sickness insurance. 

The same is true of the extension of sickness insurance to 
members of the insured person’s family. As a result the latter 
really become insured persons receiving medical and pharma- 
ceutical aid. 

The same holds good for the predominance of curative and 
preventive work over the work of compensation, which is set 
forth or suggested in the Conventions and the Recommendation 
of 1927, and in particular for the suggestion that insurance insti- 
tutions should co-operate in the work of preventing social 
diseases and furthering the health of the people. 

In the case of invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insurance, 
national legislation is ahead of international regulations, which 
are still in course of being studied. Insurance legislation for 
invalidity, old age or survivors is already applied in a number 
of countries. In this case the aims have not been suggested by 
the International Labour Organisation, but the latter may obtain 
suggestions from the national legislations. The chief tendencies 
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seem to be in favour of a reduction of the vraiting period, a 
lowering of the retiring age and the substitution of pensions for 
lump sums for survivors. 

The International Labour Organisation has 
The Task of had its share in the remarkable development 
the Future of social insurance during the last ten years. 

Despite their recent origin, the guiding prin- 
ciples of its Conventions and Recommendations have penetrated 
into national legislations, helping to improve them or sometimes 
to create them. Quite apart from the definite commitments of 
the States which have ratified, the Conventions adopted by the 
Conference, by the mere fact of their being adopted and being 
international, prove a common desire for social insurance which 
stimulates progress. 

This does not mean that the Organisation will have fulfilled 
its obligations when all the fundamental Draft Conventions on 
the subject of insurance have been adopted. If that were the case 
its task might be complete m a few years. But that is far from 
being so. 

Social insurance has still a number of entirely honest adver- 
saries. Their hostility is due to two reasons: they cannot see 
exactly the extent of the benefit which society can obtain from 
social insurance, and at the same time they believe that they have 
a very clear idea of what social insurance costs society. To draw 
up an exact balance-sheet of insurance would be a great under- 
taking worthy of States devoted to the cause of social progress 
and worthy of the International Labour Organisation. At present, 
however, everything, or practically everj^thing, stiU remains to be 
done in estimating either the credit or the debit of insurance. It 
is ttue that there is hardly any country which could dispense 
with the need for examining regularly the social changes brought 
about by insurance, and particularly those which can be shown 
by statistics : the number of insured persons and beneficiaries, the 
income and expenditure of insurance institutions, etc. But it is 
difficult at present to obtain precise data on the quality of the 
results of social insurance as shown by a better distribution of 
the product of labour in point of time, by an improve- 
ment in the health of the workers, by the greater regularity of 
employment and higher output secured by curative and preventive 
action. AH these benefits are proclaimed with faith and even with 
certitude, but at the moment there is no scientific proof. 
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Some day, no doubt, the International Labour Organisation, 
•with the support of Governments, will have to imdertake this 
task. It has not so far been asked to discover the value of social 
insurance to those who practise it, but it has been asked what it 
costs. Three years ago the British Government delegate on the 
Governing Body requested the latter to in'vite the Office to 
undertake a study of “social charges” as they exist at present in 
the chief industrial States. Does the term “social charges” mean 
all the burdens assumed by a community for covering the risks 
of those who depend on the product of their labour for a liveli- 
hood? This definition is doubtless correct, representing as it 
does the cost of social insurance and of social relief, or at least 
of such forms of social rekef as are sometimes still employed 
to cover the risks which are now more generally dealt with 
by insurance: industrial accidents; general and occupational 
diseases, maternity, invalidity, old age, death and unemploy- 
ment. Even this simple definition gives rise to one preliminary 
difficulty ; is it possible by means of statistics to prepare a double 
table of the above social charges in a comparable form for all the 
chief industrial countries? 

Moreover, the request of the British Government, which was 
accepted by the Governing Body, has a twofold purpose: on 
the one hand to estimate the social charges weighing on 
production and on economic life, on the other to measure the 
standard of social protection granted by each State to its insured 
workers and to those who are covered by social relief. This 
involves a second chfficulty as great as that of determioing the 
exact meaning of “social charges,” namely, that of defining the 
criteria to be adopted in making these calculations. 

In spite of these difficulties, the Office has set to work on this 
task. With the help of a Committee set up by the Governing 
Body, it prepared a plan of enquiry covering Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Great Britain and Poland. After strenuous efforts a 
report was submitted to the Committee last October. It must be 
ciAmi tteA that the first results obtained are not in proportion to 
the effort required, but the Committee examined them with 
interest and advantage. It proposed to the Governing Body that 
the Office should be invited to publish a year-book or at least 
periodical tables of the social charges in industrial States. 

The Office will do so if req^uested by the Governing Body, but 
it does not wish the world*to find in one of its studies argu- 
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ments against the principles maintained by the Organisation or 
a supposed proof that the cost of insurance is too heavy for the 
economic system or that the more highly developed a State is the 
greater its burden of debt must be. In such a study the counter- 
part referred to above would be lacking; even supposing that the 
cost were correctly calculated, there would be nothing to show 
the advantage gained from insurance. The International Labour 
Office is convinced that the advantages are great. For thtit 
reason it is proud to be closely associated in the work of the 
Organisation for the furtherance of social insurance — n work 
which it considers particularly original and valuable and which it 
will continue to uphold with enthusiasm. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS AND WAGES 

Among the causes of “unrest” resulting from 
The Necessity for a state of “hardship and privation” referred to 
Wages Statistics in the Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Peace as deserving the attention of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, there figures the question of 
wages. It is true that Part XIII does little more than mention 
among the most urgent tasks an effort to enforce the principle of 
equal remuneration for work of equal value. It is also true, how- 
ever, that the question of wages is, along with those of hours of 
work and placing in employment, one of the most important for 
the workers. The International Labour Organisation included it 
in its programme during the very first years of its existence. 

From the first also it has met with a difficulty which has not 
yet been entirely overcome. With regard to wages, as to every 
other question, the Organisation is aiming at an international 
solution both when collecting its information and when pre- 
paring decisions. The basic information must therefore be 
comparative, and the ultimate decisions must be universally 
applicable. It is therefore necessary in the first place to collect 
comparable data. 

The basis for such data are the figures for wages, which are 
expressed in national currency. National currencies differ in 
value, and even when converted to a standard value, say the 
gold standard, the figures represent different purchasing power 
and different standards of living according to the different prices 
of the commodities required for existence. Accurate and solidly 
constructed methods of comparison are therefore necessary. 
Nothing, or practically nothing, had been done in this direction 
before the Organisation came into being. 

From the outset the Organisation was faced by the problem of 
international labour statistics, and the same problem was raised 
not only in connection with wages but inevitably in connection 
with every other enquiry (as has already been noted, for imtance, 
in reference to accident prevention). 

1 L.Q. L 
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I. The Organisation anb Inteenational Labour 
Statistics 

The study of labour statistics brought the Ofl&ce face to face 
with the essential need for a continuous effort in the collection 
and distribution of comparable international data. During the 
early years the collection and publication of a large number of 
figures were less necessary than the study and criticism of existing 
national methods of statistics, with a view to their improvement 
and possible assimilation. 

1920 , when the Statistical Section of the 
First Steps Office was set ut>. the output of labour statis- 
tics was far from satisfactory. The War had 
disorganised many administrative bodies and had forced them to 
cut down a certain number of their publications; at the same 
time new States had arisen for which a system of statistics had to 
be created. During the last ten years some of the national statisti- 
cal services have been reorganised and others instituted, so that 
to-day working conditions are reflected in national statistics as 
they have never been before. The International Labour Organi- 
sation can claim a share in this very satisfactory result. 

At first the Office merely collected and published data from 
the chief branches of labour statistics : cost of living, prices and 
unemplo3rment — data which were already published periodically 
by the majority of the more important countries. At that date 
, wages statistics, which are the most important for the Organisa- 
tion, were so rare and so incomplete that they could not be 
regularly published. 

The Office was already getting into touch with national 
statistical services so as to be kept informed of their work and 
their methods. The violent price fluctuations in certain countries 
in Central Europe and their effects on the standard of living and 
social conditions of the workers were attracting great attention. 
The Office published a study covering three of the States which 
were suffering most severely: Austria, Germany and Poland. 
This study analysed wages movements, cost of living and em- 
ployment figures. The comparison of wages and social conditions 
in general with those of the pre-War period was also a principal 
object of attention. The Office published a series of studies on 
wages movements in different countries from 1914 to 1921, 1914 
to 1922, and 1914 to 1925, endeavclTuring in each case to show 
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the variation in “real wages,” that is, in the purchasing power 
and standard of living of the workers. No comparison between 
various countries was attempted, for it was impossible. 

More and more, however, it came to be realised that this com- 
parison was desirable, especially as the economic situation in the 
majority of countries became more settled and the condition of 
the workers was fixed at a level which was sometimes above rhat 
of 1913, sometimes the same, and sometimes perhaps lower. 
From the very begianiag of its studies on comparative wages 
the Office had to point out the differences in the methods of 
collecting statistics in various countries which prevented any 
useful comparison being made. Labour statistics often come 
ftom an indirect source : the data are not collected for the imme- 
diate purpose of such labour statistics but are the result or, one 
might say, the by-product of special systems of regulation or the 
special work of certain administrative bodies. If details of the 
same category come from different sources in different countries 
it is clear that they cannot be compared, because they do not 
refer to identical things. It was pointed out above, for example, 
that an exact, complete and comparable enumeration of indus- 
trial accidents would be of great service for the prevention of 
such accidents, but it is extremely difficult to compare enumera- 
tions when some are partial, while others claim to be complete; 
when some include among the victims of accidents persons who 
are incapacitated for one day only, others those who are incapa- 
citated for at least five days, and yet others only those who are 
victims of a serious or fatal accident. In the same way unemploy- 
ment statistics are of great general interest, particularly at the 
moment, but these statistics are sometimes based on the number 
of insured persons in receipt of benefit, at other times on the 
number receiving relief, and in other cases on the number of 
persons registered with the emplo3mient exchanges or on the 
figures provided by trade unions and referring to their members 
only. Moreover, even when the statistics come from a direct 
source, that is, when the figures have been collected for the pur- 
pose of these statistics and for no other, as is the case with wages, 
there is little uniformity in the methods of collection and com- 
pilation. In one case wages are given by industries, in another 
by occupations ; in one case we have an average total, in another 
separate figures according to age and sex, in one case “rates of 
wages,” in a second “earnings,” in a third “minimum wages,” 
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in another “actual wages.” Between such varying figures there 
can be no comparability. 

But those who apply to the Office as an international centre 
for information on social questions demand comparable data. If 
the Office was to live up to its reputation and fulfil its duty as 
defined in the Treaty of Peace, it had to make a strenuous effort 
to achieve the fullest possible uniformity in the methods of 
compiling statistics in different countries. 

The Office has undertaken that task with the 
The Internation al help of the Conferences of Labour Statisticians 
Conferences held in October iq 2^, April iqas and October 
' of Labou r 1926. These Conferences wer e attended by th e 

Statistid ans official repre sentatives of the labo ur statistic s 
^pa rtments of the cluef S tates. Their decisionf; 
in no way committed their Governments, nor was it the inten- 
tion to prepare a code of strict and complete rules for the classi- 
fication and compilation of statistical data. It was merely a 
question of pointing out the general line to be followed in 
certain special branches of statistics and the direction in which 
improvements should be sought. 

At the first Conference thirty-three countries were repre- 
sented, and the agenda dealt with the classification of industries 
and occupations, statistics of wages and hours of work, and 
statistics of industrial accidents. The agenda of the second Con- 
ference comprised, in addition to a second discussion on the 
classification of industries and occupations, the question of cost- 
of-living statistics, and statistics of employment and unemploy- 
ment; the agenda of the third Conference dealt with family 
budgets and statistics of collective agreements, strikes and 
lock-outs. 

On each of these subjects the Office made a preparatory 
technical study dealing with the aims of the statistics under dis- 
cussion and the best methods of collecting and arranging the 
data, with illustrations taken from the practice of the countries 
where such statistics are used. After thorough discussion, resolu- 
tions were adopted on each point indicating, in the spirit defined 
above, the methods of improving and unifying the different 
systems. The replies which the Office has received from Govern- 
ment offices since that date have revealed several improvements ; 
the progress towards uniformity and comparability is slow, but 
it is certainly being maintained. " 
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These three Conferences covered almost the whole field of 
statistics, in so far as it concerns conditions of labour. There are, 
however, other subjects not falling within the scope of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation alone, yet directly interesting it; 
for example, statistics of migration, of housing and of social 
insurance, k further difficulty arises here in that these statistics 
are often collected, compiled and published by administrative 
departments or organisations which have no connection with 
labour questions, so that it is rather difficult to have the problem 
examined by a Conference of Labour Statisticians. They have 
not, however, been neglected by the Office. 

At its Third Session in 1921 the Conference adopted a Recom- 
mendation on migration statistics, and since that date the Office 
has studied the question and has introduced considerable pro- 
gress merely by the help of the Governments which reply to its 
questionnaires. Studies have been published on migration move- 
ments from 1920 to 1923, from 1920 to 1924, and from 1925 to 
1927. The Officers Migration Service, with the financial support 
of an American organisation, the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, has published the first general study of migration 
movements during the nineteenth century. The Office is also 
responsible for the statistical tables on migration published 
annually in the Statistical Yearbook of the League of Nations. In 
the near future a Conference of Migration Statisticians is to be 
convened and the Office has prepared a report on the methods of 
compiling such statistics. 

Housing statistics are of interest to the Organisation in that 
they provide an indication of the conditions of life of the workers. 
In 1928 the Office published a study on these statistics, and a 
Conference of Housing Statisticians will meet at an early date. 

Morbidity statistics are of interest to the Organisation because 
they indicate the standard of health of the workers and the degree 
of unhealthiness of various industries and occupations. Much 
has still to be done to achieve uniformity in the compilation of 
these statistics, not only as between countries but even between 
industries and occupations within one country. The Office has 
recently published a study on this subject and a conference of 
specialists may one day be convened if the Governing Body so 
decides. 

Such is the work so far accomplished in the sphere of labour 
statistics, but there is much still to be done. On practically every 
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point all that has been achieved is agreement on certain guiding 
principles. In some cases only part of the problem has been 
touched upon ; for instance, in the case of accidents, only those 
occurring in industry have been studied, •whereas the problems 
are quite different when it comes to enumerating the accidents 
occurring in transport services, mines and the mercantile marine, 
especially with regard to the calculation of the risks. In 1929 the 
Office published two studies on accident statistics in mines and 
railways ; a third is being prepared with regard to maritime work. 
In 1931 the Advisory Committee on Accident Prevention will 
study the methods of compiling accident statistics. 

There is thus a great deal still to be done, and this is particu- 
larly true of the main section of labour statistics : wages statistics. 

'-II. Wages Statistics 

^his is a branch to which the Office has devoted much attention 
and which has at preset shown the most tangible resul^ 

It was in respect of labour statistics that com- 
Comparahility of parability was most necessary and most diffi- 
Wages Statistics cult to achieve. It was necessary not only on 
behalf of Governments but also on behalf of 
organisations of employers and workers ; for the Office is more 
and more being overwhelmed by requests for information on 
this subject from all quarters. The First Conference of Labour 
Statisticians considered the possibility of improving national 
statistics so as to make them more easily comparable, but it did 
not study the necessary measures for establishing these com- 
parisons on a solid basis. Such a study was impossible at the 
time in "view of monetary fluctuations and the rapid changes in 
wages which resulted. In 1924, as currencies became stabilised, 
the Ofl&ce began exhaustive research into the level of gold wages 
and real wages in a certain number of occupations in the capitals 
of the chief industrial countries. This was a continuation of a 
study begun by the British Ministry of Labour in 1925 for com- 
paring wages in a dozen capital cities. The British Government 
asked the Oflfice to continue the work, which ■was at the 
same time extended. The Office chose a list of nineteen occupa- 
tions in the building, engineering, furniture manufacture and 
printing trades, for which rates of wages could be obtained for 
adult males; it published periodically the wages paid for a forty- 
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eight-hour week in these occupations in twenty-two important 
cities. 

This in itself was a great innovation at that time. Its most 
interesting feature, however, was the system of comparison 
adopted. The most simple method of comparing the wages paid 
in different countries with different currencies is to reduce them 
to one common currency, but the faults of this method have 
long been realised. The British Ministry of Labour had substi- 
tuted for this a method consisting in estimating and comparing 
wages from the point of view of their purchasing power in food- 
stuffs, the standard of measurement being the standard of con- 
sumption revealed by enquiries into the family budget in Great 
Britain. The Office, continuing to apply the same method, could 
not of course use the same basis, which was by no means inter- 
national. After examining the family budgets of foodstuffs in 
different countries it fixed six different budgets or “baskets 
of provisions” as standards. The prices of the goods included 
in these six baskets for each of the cities covered by the enquiry 
are collected and the purchasing power of wages in each city is 
calculated in relation to these baskets. The next step is to calcu- 
late the “international” purchasing power of wages in each 
city by taking an average of the purchasing powers for the six 
different baskets. These purchasing powers were expressed in 
index numbers on the basis of British purchasing power. 

The method chosen by the Office aroused considerable 
interest, although with certain reservations. The Office itself 
was the first to admit the limitations and defects of the system. 
The Second Conference of Labour Statisticians examined it, 
approved it and suggested some further improvements, and the 
same was done at 5 ie Seventeenth Session of the International 
Institute of Statistics. The Office continued its discussions and 
negotiations with Government statistical services for improving 
and extending its permanent enquiry. In 1928 it received valuable 
assistance from the Social Science Research Council of the United 
States, which, with the Office, invited experts from the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, France and Germany to attend a 
Conference in Geneva in January 1929 to examine the possi- 
bility of obtaining still more satisfectory statistical comparisons. 
A second Conference was held in June 1930, with the addition 
of Italian experts. This collaboration proved of great value to 
the Office. * 
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Important improvements have been introduced as a result of 
these discussions. The tables, which are now published quarterly, 
cover thirty instead of nineteen occupations in sixty cities belong- 
ing to twenty countries instead of in twenty cities as formerly. 
The list of commodities used for calculating purchasing power 
is not merely a basket of provisions ; the number of commodities 
has been increased, and heating and lighting have been added. 
Clothing and housing have not yet been introduced, but it would 
seem that such a step may be possible in the near future. 

Since these comparative statistics refer only to large towns it 
is obvious that they can take into consideration only the indus- 
tries practised in every town: building, engineering, furniture, 
printing, to which have now been added transport, the trade in 
foodstuffs and municipal services. Very important industries, 
such as mining, textiles, the iron and shipbuilding trades, which 
are generally practised in special districts, are excluded. Yet 
these are perhaps the most relevant industries, because they 
represent the essential form of industrial concentration, because 
they all belong to the key industries in economic life, without 
which modern society could not exist, and because they employ 
millions of organised workers. 

In connection with hours of work it was 
Special 'Enquiries mentioned that the Organisation and the 

Office had been engaged from 1925 to 1930 
in studying the conditions of work of underground workers in 
coal mines. The reports on the conditions of work of miners 
in 1925 and 1927 deal in detail and at length with the question of 
wages. The Committee on Mines set up by the Governing Body 
examined and approved the methods suggested by the Office 
Statistical Section. By these means it was possible to determine, 
for each of the countries covered by the enquiry (Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, Poland and the Saar), hourly wages, wages per shift and 
annual earnings. But the most important figures were those 
given at the conclusion of the study for each country, which 
gave the enquiry its real value and utility: the figures for real 
wages, that is, for purchasing power, which provide an indica- 
tion of the social standards of miners, and the figures for wages 
per ton of saleable coal, which show the wages costs for the 
industry and their importance in the economic life of mining 
countries. ^ 
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This was the first occasion on which an enquiry into wages had 
enabled these two figures to be determined with such accuracy. 
Herein lies its exceptional importance, and to a certain pxt pn t 
its value as a precedent and an innovation. The survey of the 
theory and methods given in the introduction to the report 
for 1925 was certainly something new, and many of the sections, 
in spite of the special characteristics of remuneration in tninps 
could be applied to any enquiry into wages. Such are, for 
example, the sections on the composition of the total wages bill, 
money wages, allowances in kind (accommodation and free or 
cheap coal), family allowances and employers’ contributions for 
social insurance. 

One point only was left in the shadow : the method of deter- 
mining the miner’s wages in different countries, which varies 
very considerably. The Governing Body, on the suggestion of 
the Preparatory Technical Conference on Mmes, which met in 
January 1930, decided that the Office should submit a report on 
the law and practice on this question to the 1931 Conference. 

These stuffies on wages in mines will no doubt be the first of 
a series. Even if they do not lead to the immediate adoption 
of international regulations on the subject dealt with, they will be 
of undoubted value in providing a measure of the standard of 
living, often very unequal, of workers in one and the same occu- 
pation in different countries, and in throwing light on a question 
which is often discussed without much real knowledge of the 
facts, namely, wages as a factor in the cost of production. We 
must not forget the fact, which is forcibly brought home in the 
Preamble to Part XIII, that certain States stiU seek to gain an 
advantage in the field of international economic competition by 
reducing the cost of production and, consequently, the selling 
price of their products at the expense of the workers’ remunera- 
tion. Studies on wages carried out in the same way as that on 
miners’ wages can, if used with prudence and with due regard to 
all the scientific reservations accompanying the tables, help to 
measure the extent of this "social dumping.” 

The Governing Body has already asked the Office to consider 
the possibility of a similar study into conditions of work in the 
two chief textile industries, wool and cotton. A committee has 
been appointed, a questionnaire prepared and the preliminary 
study begun. It will deal with dl working conditions : hours of 
work, holidays, wages, the employment of women and children. 
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unemployment and placing in employment, hygiene and safety. 
The chapter on ■wages will very probably be the most difficult to 
prepare, but there is no doubt that the Statistical Section of the 
Office, after its experience with coal mines, will be able to carry 
it out successfully. 

This statistical study of wages is of cardinal 
Importance and importance. The Preamble to Part 3CTTT 
Dangers of the pointed out that there was still in the world 

Study of Wages too much hardship and injustice. In the case 
of workers the main factor in injustice is 
inequality of remuneration for the same work according to 
countries, districts, industries, sex or age. Hardship can mean 
only inadequate remuneration for the work performed, either in 
comparison with the minimum necessary for the worker to live 
and support his family or in comparison with the profits gained 
in industry, in which labour is one of the essential factors. In 
1927, on the occasion of the World Economic Conference con- 
vened by the League of Nations, the Office published a pre- 
liminary and very instructive study on the standard of living of 
workers in a certain number of important industrial States. The 
variations in this standard in different areas are shown to be im- 
pressive. On the same occasion another study was published on 
labour costs as a factor in the cost of production in agriculture. 

Since such studies lead to reflection and may generate action, 
they are either very -valuable or very dangerous, according to 
whether they have been well or badly prepared. The Office feels 
that its studies have been well done, being based on a method 
which is carefully thought out, weighed and prudently applied ; 
but it is also the first to state that in inaugurating a particularly 
difficult type of work it realises its imperfections. It was ■with a 
■view to removing some of these imperfections that the Governing 
Body appointed a Committee on Cost-of-Li'ving and Wages 
Statistics, which studies, -with the Statistical Section, methods 
for improving the value and exactitude of these statistics which 
are already exact and valuable. 


III. The Organisation and Wages 

It has already been pointed out several times that the scientific 
research services of the International Labour Office cannot live 
in splendid isolation. The Office is failing in its duty if it under- 
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takes a study which is not intended sooner or later to improve 
the situation of the workers. This truth applies to the studies or 
wages as well as to all others, for they must be directed towards 
the useful and the practical. The utility of the publication of 
international and comparative tables of wages has already been 
noted above. 

In addition to these statistical publications there are systems 
and even principles of remuneration which, if thoroughly studied 
and made widely known, could be of service to the workers. 
There are even some which might be made the subject of Draft 
Conventions or Recommendations by the Conference. So far the 
Organisation has approached three of these subjects : minimum 
wages, family allowances and the so-called doctrine of high wages. 

It was in 1926 that the Governing Body first 

The Minimum placed on the agenda of the Conference the 
Wage question of wages, with a view to the adoption 
of international rules for the creation of mini- 
mum wage-fixing machinery. The Conference discussed the 
question in 1927 and adopted a Draft Convention in 1928. 

Each State which ratifies undertakes to create or maintain 
machinery whereby minimum rates of wages can be fixed for 
workers employed in certain of the trades or parts of trades (and 
in particular in home-working trades) in which no arrangements 
exist for the effective regulation of wages by collective agreement 
or otherwise, and in which wages are exceptionally low. For the 
purpose of this Convention the term “trades” includes manu- 
facture and commerce. The Governments are left free, subject to 
consultation with employers'* and workers’ organisations where 
such exist, to determine the trades to which this minimum wage- 
fixing machinery shall be applied. These organisations have also 
to be consulted as to the application of the methods adopted. 
Once minimum rates of wages have been fixed they ate not 
subject to abatement by individual agreement or by collective 
agreement, except with the general or particular approval of the 
competent authority. This Convention refers in the first place 
only to countries which are less highly developed socially and 
where masses of workers in industry are not yet organised in 
trade unions which can discuss working conditions with the 
employers and prepare collective agreements. If only on this 
account it would be of value, because it provides the workers in 
such countries with a means*of raising their very low standard of 
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living. Its greatest service, however, is in its application to home 
workers, who are as a class very inadequately protected and 
the majority of whom are women. The Convention has been 
ratified by seven States. 

The fixing of wages is based on two prificipl^s^ 
'Family which sometimes clash. The first, which is 

Allowances laid down in Article 327 of the Treaty of 

is that nf pqnal -aragPR PQnql jEork. 

The second, which is inscribed in the Preamble to Part Xni, 
which States that wo r kers must receive adequate remuneratio n 
to enable the m, to liye ^d support their familieSj might be for- 
mulated ; To each according to his needs. ” 

The former of these principles is generally applied and can be 
found in the scales according to which identical wages are paid 
to all workers of the same category in any given undertaking or 
district, irrespective of their family responsibilities and condi- 
tions of life. 

^he second principle would guarantee a wage which varies 
acrording to the needs of each family, so as to ensure a suitable 
standard of living to ^ 1 . It is de rived, f rom._t he doctrine of rea l 
wages , which guarantees to the worker the minimum required 
for subsistence. In practice it frequently happens that the mini- 
mum laid down in collective agreements corresponds to the 
needs of an average worker’s family: the worker, his wife and 
an average number of children. It tends very soon to become 
inadequate if the family increases, and certainly becomes so for 
a large family. 

The opposition between these two principles comes to a head 
when wage agreements have to be drawn up : the employer con- 
siders wages as the remuneration for work performed and as an 
element in his cost of production; family responsibilities are 
scarcely taken into account in collective agreements, and in an 
individual agreement, when there is a plentiful supply of labour, 
the employer naturally tends to choose the applicant who asks 
for the lowest wages, thus automatically sacrificing the worker 
who has a family. 

It is for the purpose of meeting this difficulty that the idea of 
a system of family compensation or allowances, which had been 
applied before the War in certain public administrations in 
France, has been extended since 1920. It has been applied to a 
greater or less extent in France, Belgium, the Netherl^ds, and 
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later in Germany, Qechoslovakia, Poland and Austria. It is 
applied less widely in Yugoslavia, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Switzerland, Italy, Great Britain and Australia. 

This brief enumeration will suffice to show that the idea is far 
from being generally accepted in every country, and it is perhaps 
too early to think of international regulations. The Office has at 
least studied the question for some time. In 1924 it published a 
preliminary international comparative study analysing the sys- 
tems applied in the countries mentioned above. Since then it has 
steadily followed the developments of the system. 

For several years Europe has been interested 

LLi^ Wages in the doctrine known as that of high wages, 
applied by industrial employers in the United 
States. Certain people regard these high wages not merely as an 
improvement in the standard of living of all classes of workers, 
but as a source of salvation for the economic system and for 
production. They believe that to raise wages and thus improve 
the purchasing power and consuming power of the workers, 
who constitute the great majority of consumers, is to strengthen 
the power of the whole market in each country and, there- 
fore, encourage production. Others, again, believe that high 
wages are the result and not the source of prosperity in produc- 
tion ; the latter leads to the former and not vice versa. It is further 
argued that in a collectivity of more than 300 million people, such 
as Europe without Russia, it would be imprudent to try and 
raise the earnings of every individual to the same extent as in a 
highly industrial community, such as the United States, which 
has only 120 million inhabitants and where the extensive use of 
machinery enables high wages to be paid to the small number of 
workers required. They maintain that the same intense develop- 
ment of machinery in Europe would lead to high wages for a 
certain number of workers, but would mean unemployment for 
many others. 

These are the two extreme views, between which the truth 
must be sought. The Office has undertaken an objective search 
for truth by analysing first of all the American conception of 
high wages to discover what it contains and what it does not 
contain: for example, insurance contributions. The Office has 
barely begun its studies on this difficult and important question, 
but a chance circumstance has enabled it to develop the study 
indirectly at the moment. 
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A year ago the Ford Company asked the Office to determine 
for It the wages which would have to be paid to an 
worker in seventeen specified towns in Europe to enable this 
worker to live at the same standard as an unskilled worker in 
Detroit in the United States earning seven dollars a day. Mr. 
Edward Filene placed a large sum at the disposal of the OflSce 
for the purpose of this enquiry, which is now being carried out. 
It is the first occasion on which an objective study has been 
undertaken with a view to determining exactly what standard of 
living high wages represent to the worker in the district of 
America in which they are paid, and in the second place the 
amount which would have to be paid in European countries 
which are, perhaps wrongly, considered as paying low wages, in 
order to give the worker a similar standard of living. Such a 
study brings the question of high wages into the sphere of 
practical politics. There is no doubt that a number of similar 
studies will one day throw complete light on the theory and 
philosophy of high wages. 



CHAPTER IV 


EMPLOYMENT 

One of the most important and most natural 
Vocational preoccupations of the xyorker, apart from 

Irmning — hours and wages, concerns his chances of 

Unemployment — getting work and of keeping it. The idea of 

'Emigration insuring this chance, i.e. the idea of guaran- 

teeing the future, admittedly only took hold 
of the worker after long reflection; he accepts it fuUy only when 
he reaches a certain degree of insight and organisation. This is 
not to be wondered at in the case of men and women whose 
remuneration for their labour provides merely the minimum 
required for their day-to-day life and who, having scarcely 
any means of saving, live for a present which is taken up by 
the daily work necessary to provide the daily bread. Thus, the 
worker’s first thought is to find his job and to hold it. One of the 
most essential and difficult functions of the International Labour 
Organisation is to help him. In this direction the Organisation, 
even if sometimes hindered by national preoccupations which 
will be referred to later, has done great and useful service. 

I. Vocational Tbaining 

It was in 1924 that the International Labour 
The Programme OflSce began to study vocational training in 
of Work industry. It drew up a programme for com- 
parative studies referring to the three branches 
of vocational training : vocational guidance, apprenticeship and 
technical education. In 1924 and 1925 it published in the Interna- 
tional Labour Review a series of comparative studies on a more or 
less opportunist, if not actually haphazard, plan, depending on 
the amount of the information collected in one or other branch 
of the subject. 

This was merely preparatory work, but it enabled the Director 
in his report to the Seventh Session of the Conference in 1925 
to state with justice that the Office had realised the extent to 
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which vocational training was occupying the attention of States 
Members of the International Labour Organisation. The idea, 
based on experience, that skilled labour is necessary for intensive 
and continuous production had dispelled the illusion which 
had at one time been cherished as a result of the development 
of machinery, that modern industry required only labourers 
whose work would be restricted to the performance of certain 
quite simple movements or manipulations which could be 
learned in a few hours. 

Thus the great development of machinery and the spread of 
rationalisation did not do away with the need for vocational 
training; it perhaps even widened its scope, because it was found 
necessary to give apprentices not only crajft manual skill and 
practical knowledge, but also the ability to understand the 
scientific principles on which modern technical processes are 
based. Such an understanding is all the more necessary because 
the mechanism of which the worker is a wheel is becoming more 
vast and more complex. Even the humblest woodman must not 
be allowed to lose sight of the wood on account of the number of 
trees. The question of technical education is complicated and 
enriched by the wider question of general training and culture. 

In response to the Director's suggestion, the Conference in 
1927 adopted a Resolution requesting the Office to undertake 
preliminary studies and the necessary enquiries to form the basis 
of a discussion on vocational guidance, apprenticeship and tech- 
nical education at a future Session. This enquiry is at present 
being carried out. 

The enquiry began with the question of voca- 
Vocational tional guidance — ^an idea which has now found 
Guidance general acceptance. The dominant aspect of 

vocational guidance varies according to dif- 
ferent tendencies and needs : those who are guiding the future 
worker sometimes base their action on medical opinion, some- 
times on the opinion of the teacher and sometimes on the state 
of the national or regional labour market and its future require- 
ments, as far as they can be foreseen. In any case the move- 
ment has now everywhere got past the stage of vague generali- 
ties, and methods are gradually being worked out. If in some 
cases they are stiU rather too systematic and mutually exclusive 
it may be hoped that a study such as is being prepared by the 
Office will be of value in rendering-^them more elastic and more 
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harmonious. Here, as on other problems, there are good sug- 
gestions to be found in most national systems, which are still 
being tested rather than are actually in force. They can be judged 
only by results, and an international study will bring to light the 
best features of each system. 

Apprenticeship, after being practically ne- 
Apprenticeship glected during the early period of extreme 
mechanisation and rationalisation, is now 
again becoming a point of interest for Governments, employers 
and workers. The question has been dealt with in many clauses 
of collective agreements and many recent legislative measures. 
The Office has several times noted in its publications, and tries to 
encourage by all possible means, the spread of the double ten- 
dency at present guiding the modern reorganisation of appren- 
ticeship : on the one hand the desire to guarantee to each industry 
and each occupation a labour supply trained to meet its special 
needs ; on the other hand the desire to give adolescent workers 
on leaving school a general vocational training, the principles 
of which, if widely inculcated, would enable them if necessary 
to leave the industry which they originally entered and pass to 
another industry without feeling absolutely lost. 

In every country the number of general or 
Technical special vocational schools is increasing rapidly. 
'Education In industry particularly they often coincide, at 
least in the case of the special schools, with 
institutions for apprenticeship. The Office’s study will not be 
able to discuss technical education apart from such institutions ; 
the Office feels justified in proceeding slowly and with caution 
precisely on account of this difficulty. A discussion in the agricul- 
tural field has preceded one in the industrial field ; at the end of 
1929 an important study was published on vocational training in 
agriculture which will be referred to later. 

The Office is studying and making known all 
International the experiments in vocational training now 
Co-ordination being made in all countries to suit their own 
of Principles needs, customs and financial position. There 
is, however, the further question of whether it 
would not be desirable, while respecting national customs and 
tendencies, to try to establish a sort of epitome of the essential 
principles which every national system of vocational training 
should accept and apply. Af a period when labour is no longer 
7. L. 0 . M 
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exclusively national, when emigration is tending to make part 
of the labour supply international, such an undertaking would 
certainly be of value. Resolutions of international scope have 
already been adopted by international congresses of industrial 
associations, teachers, specialists and trade-union organisations. 
The International Labour Organisation will be ready and 
able to help when the texts of resolutions have to be im- 
plemented in actions. 

Emphasis is everywhere being laid on the 
’Vocational desirability of co-ordinating programmes of 
and General vocational training with those of compulsory 
Education school education. The complexity of industrM 
life demands to-day that everyone who enters 
industry, no matter at what stage, should have attained a 
certain degree of general education. This truth can be found 
explicitly or implicitly in resolutions adopted by the International 
Trade Union Committee on questions of youth and education, 
by the Congress of the International Society for Commercial 
Instruction, by the Biennial Congress of the International Federa- 
tion of Teachers and by the General Assembly of the Association 
for Social Progress. The Office took part in the last two’ of these 
meetings. Similarly, the International Labour Conference adopted 
at its Fourteenth Session in 1930 a Resolution requesting that 
fresh efforts should be made towards the universal ratification of 
the Conventions on the minimum age for the admission of 
children to employment, and that the Office should do all in its 
power to raise the compulsory school age in every country and 
give all children, adolescents and workers the foundations of a 
general education. This Resolution sums up the whole problem. 
The Governing Body in October 1930 invited the Office to 
begin a preliminary study on the general tendencies of the move- 
ment for workers’ education in different countries. 

n. Emplosment and Unemployment 

During the last ten years irnemployment has 
The Study of reached a degree of gravity hitherto unknown. 

’Unemployment The lack or imperfection of earlier statistics 
formerly concealed much of the evil; many 
suffered unknown, and practically no attempt was made to 
enumerate them. In 1919 the probl&i was already serious, and 
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the Conference adopted a Draft Convention on the subject 
at its First Session in Washington, To-day most industrial 
countries are only too anxious to reduce, cure and prevent imem- 
ployment, but the first need is to understand it. Those States 
which first recognised the responsibility of society towards 
the unemployed and their right to receive insurance benefit, 
or at least relief, and first accepted the social duty of 
finding and applying all suitable means of prevention, were 
also the first to use statistics in order to throw light on this 
problem. 

The first Article of the Convention on unemployment adopted 
by the Washington Conference deals with the international cen- 
tralisatioti of unemployment statistics and of information on all 
measures taken to meet or prevent unemployment. For ten years 
the International Labour Review has regularly published the abso- 
lute numbers of unemployed and the percentages in certain 
occupations for every country which supplies the necessary 
information (and there are 23 which have ratified the Conven- 
tion). These tables origioaUy referred to 9 countries only, but in 
1930 thej covered 27 countries. It is true that these figures are 
not yet comparable ftom country to country. Practically aU that 
is possible is to foUow the curve of unemployment for each 
country separately, but that in itself is of value. The Office has 
made efforts to make the figures more comparable ; it was pointed 
out above that the question was submitted to the Second Con- 
ference of Labour Statisticians in 1925, whose resolutions have 
had certain satisfactory effects ; and it is hoped that farther im- 
provements will be made in due course. 

In addition to demanding the compilation of statistics and 
their increased comparability the 1919 Convention also recom- 
mended an exchange of information as to measures taken and 
the results ac hi eved by dififerent States in combating unemploy- 
ment, The Office has analysed and compared all the information 
supplied, whether by the 25 States which have ratified the Con- 
vention or by other States, and has published numerous studies 
on different aspects of unemplo3ment. Every topic has been 
dealt widi; it would be possible to compile an encyclopaedia of 
unemployment from the Office publications on the lines of its 
Em/yclopeedia of Industrial Hy^ene. Two editions have already been 
issued of tiie Biblioff-aphy of Unempl(yment, whidi has proved of 
great value for the study of this terrible phenomenon, and the 
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report of 1929, which will be mentioned later, outlines its 
essential characteristics. 

The number of unemployed in the world 
Unemployment has probably never been less than ten million 

Insurance during the last ten years ; in certain countries 

the proportion of unemployed has probably 
never fallen below a tenth of the number of workers. There are 
even cases in which this proportion has risen to a third when 
winter unemployment came to aggravate the effects of an eco- 
nomic crisis. The insurance of workers against unemployment is 
the most convenient method of dealing with it, although it is only 
a palliative and not a remedy. This practice was recommended 
to States by the International Labour Conference in 1919. 

This Recommendation has been followed by appreciable im- 
provements. In 1919 there were only 3,700,000 workers com- 
pulsorily insured against unemployment, and that in one country 
only — Great Britain; a compulsory insurance Act had just been 
adopted in Italy, and in certain countries the Governments 
gave subsidies to unemployment funds set up by the workers 
themselves. To-day more than forty-four million workers are 
covered by compulsory unemployment insurance systems in ten 
countries : Austria, Bulgaria, Germany, Great Britain, the Irish 
Free State, Italy, Poland, Queensland, Switzerland (seven Cantons) 
and the U.S.S.R. ; almost three million workers are covered by 
optional insurance systems in eight countries : Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Norway, the Netherlands 
and Switzerland (remaining Cantons). 

It may be asserted that the work of the Office is not uncon- 
nected with this result. The further question remains, whether 
the time has come to submit the question of unemployment 
insurance to the Conference with a view to the adoption of a 
Draft Convention. So far the Governing Body, which has several 
times considered the problem, has not accepted this view. 
The question is, however, one of those between which the 
Governing Body has to choose each year when preparing the 
agenda of the Conference. 

Unemployment insurance provides for the 
Placing in maintenance of the unemployed, but it does 
Employment not do away with unemployment, which is the 
essential problem from the economic and social 
standpoints. For this reason Article*^ 2 of the Draft Convention 
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of 1919 dealt with the organisation of employment exchanges. 
There is no longer any discussion as to the value and utility of 
the public employment services recommended in the Conven- 
tion. All that is required is to improve their organisation so as to 
make their work more effective. Several studies of the Office have 
reported what has been done by certain countries in this direc- 
tion : namely, the specialisation of exchanges by industries and 
occupations and the inter-local, inter-regional and international 
organisation of placing in employment. 

This problem is not a purely national one, and it is tending 
to become more and more international. Accordingly, the 1919 
Convention instructed the International Labour Office to co- 
ordinate, in agreement with the countries concerned, the opera- 
tions of the various national systems of employment exchanges. 
Up to the present the efforts of the Office in this direction have 
unfortunately not met with great success. It must wait for or 
urge on the day when all national administrations will be fully 
convinced of the usefulness of international collaboration in the 
work of finding employment. There will then be some hope of 
assuring^ the stability of the international labour market. 

It is impossible to organise the work of placing 
The Real Causes in employment unless there is a demand for 
of Unemployment labour somewhere. As has been seen during 
the last ten years, it is possible to find little or 
no employment available anywhere. The general unemploy- 
ment from which the world has too often suffered in recent 
times has deep-rooted economic causes which have to be 
dealt with. 

At its Third Session in 1921 the International Labour Con- 
ference asked the Office to undertake an enquiry into the national 
and international aspects of the unemployment crisis of that 
period, requesting the assistance of the other competent bodies 
of the League of Nations in solving the economic and financial 
questions which might be brought to light during the enquiry. 
It recommended that a special International Conference be con- 
vened to examine remedies of an international nature. In accord- 
ance with this resolution the first World Economic Conference 
was held in Genoa in 1922, but it gave merely a formal satisfac- 
tion on the subject of unemployment, only adopting a recom- 
mendation which repeated the terms of the Convention of the 
1919 Session of the International Labour Conference. In reality 
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the importance of the Genoa Conference lay not in its work on 
unemployment but in its programme of monetary policy. 

The Office meanwhile set about its enquiry, which it is con- 
tinuing and which, indeed, may be assumed to be destined to 
last as long as any unemployment remains in the world. 
Quite a number of studies have been published on the results 
of this enquiry, and the Office has collaborated on the 
question with the Economic and Financial Organisation of 
the League of Nations. 

In 1923 the Office and the Economic Organi- 
The Mixed sation of the League set up a Mixed Com- 
Commission on mission on Economic Crises, the first task of 
'Economic Crises which was to consider the indices of economic 
forecasting, frequently referred to as “eco- 
nomic barometers.” In 1924 the Office presented a report on the 
subject to the Economic Committee of the League of Nations, 
and this led to a series of studies which are partly responsible for 
the progress made in research work by special institutes in various 
countries. 

At the same time the Office began a general study of the 
unemployment crisis of 1920-1923, whichshowed that, in addition 
to several other causes, the monetary policy of certain States had 
been an important factor in the crisis. Several later studies con- 
firmed these conclusions and showed that the application of the 
resolutions on currency adopted by the Economic Conference 
at Genoa could help to increase stability of emplo3m(ient for 
workers ; one special study showed how the credit policy of the 
banking system controlled by the Federal Reserve Board in the 
United States was directed towards this end. In the light of 
the reports submitted by the Office the Mixed Commission recog- 
nised in 1929 that the cychcal fluctuations in economic activity 
which led to unemployment could to a great extent be restricted 
if account were taken in the distribution of credits of the various 
economic factors involved, and more particularly of the trends 
of the labour market and the movement of prices. Moreover, in 
order to ensure that monetary stability which is essential to any 
successful economic organisation anci a condition for stability 
of employment, it reconamended that all the national cmrrencies 
should be stabilised on the basis of a gold standard and that 
collaboration should be instituted between the central banks of 
issue. These ideas have come to be accepted : the Bank of Inter- 
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national Settlements is in one aspect an application of the latter 
recommendation, and in 1928 the Consultative Economic Com- 
mittee of the League recommended to the Financial Committee 
the creation of a special committee to study the causes of fluctua- 
tions in the purchasing power of gold and their effects on eco- 
nomic life. This committee is now at work, and the Office is 
collaborating with it in studying the effects of these fluctuations 
on the economic position of the workers. 

The Mixed Commission has also studied other international 
causes of unemployment: the undue development of certain 
industries set up for War purposes and maintained for reasons 
of economic nationalism after peace had been signed; the dis- 
location of international trade as a result of the exaggerations 
and instability of certain tariff policies and fiscal systems. In fact 
every ill to which the economic system of a country or of the 
world is heir may be a cause of national or international unem- 
ployment. This truth contains one of the strongest reasons, 
although by no means the only one, which compel the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, set up to ensure social peace, to 
consider as well every one of the problems concerned with 
economic peace. 

In compliance with a recommendation of the Conference 
in 1919 the Office has submitted to the Mixed Commission 
a plan for an international study of the policy of different 
States with regard to public works as a remedy for unemploy- 
ment. The plan was approved and the results of the study 
have now been published. 

The studies referred to above are far from 

Various Studies having exhausted the activity of the Office in 
the sphere of unemployment. Unemployment 
as a social fact is as serious as it is complex: it may be accidental; 
it may also be periodical; and it has been seen that the cycles 
affecting economic prosperity have an influence on the extent of 
unemployment. In many occupations seasonal unemployment is 
common, and this phenomenon has also been studied by the 
Office. 

At the request of the Conference the Office has also considered 
and is still considering the influence on unemployment of eco- 
nomic, technical or demographic factors, such as rationalisation 
and scientific management, the development of new industries at 
the expense of older ones*and an increase in population. The 
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enumeration of these studies is sufficient to show the variety of 
the aspects of the unemployment question and how this long and 
exhaustive enquiry, begun by the Office in 1921, may in the end 
prove the best means of diagnosing the disease and one day 
possibly finding the cure. 

Among all the Office’s studies, the two reports 
The Two Bjeports published in 1929 deserve special mention. 

of igsg and the One was submitted to and examined by the 

Resolution of the Conference at its Twelfth Session, in accord- 
Assembly in Z930 ance with a resolution of the Eleventh Session 
in 1928. This report deals with certain vital 
aspects of the present-day unemployment problem : its connec- 
tion with monetary fluctuations, its special features in coal mines 
and the textile industries, of which the Organisation has made a 
special study, and its relationships with migration policy as at 
present in force. 

It will be seen later that the Advisory Committee on Profes- 
sional Workers was invited by the Governing Body in 1928 to 
place on its agenda the question of imemployment among pro- 
fessional workers. In 1929 the Office submitted a report on the 
subject, comprising a series of studies on unemployment among 
musicians, theatrical artists, journalists, teachers, engineers, 
architects, doctors, dentists, pharmacists and nurses. The Com- 
mittee, with the approval of the Governing Body, has asked the 
Office to continue these studies and extend them to cover em- 
ployment organisation and vocational guidance and selection. 
This is a vast field, as are all those which have to be studied by 
the Employment and Unemployment Service of the Office. 

In 1930, a year which must have seen a larger army of un- 
employed than the world had ever known (possibly eighteen 
or twenty million), it was inevitable that the question of unem- 
ployment should be brought more urgently than ever to the 
notice of the International Labour Office, In fact, while one of 
the workers’ representatives on the Governing Body drew 
attention to this terrible scourge in graphic and moving terms, 
the Assembly of the League of Nations in September, in accord- 
ance with the suggestions of its Second Commission, adopted a 
long resolution on the economic problems of the day, among 
which it mentioned unemployment as one of the most important, 
at the same time expressing the confident conviction that the 
International Labour Organisation Vas studying the question 
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thoroughly in all its aspects. In October the Governing Body 
decided to enlarge its Unemployment Committee, authorise 
It to consult experts and entrust it with the study of the prob- 
lem as a whole. The Conamittee met in January 1931 and 
made certain proposals for the further examination of various 
aspects of the problem. 

It may be asked what results have been ob- 
The Work of the tained or can be expected from so many 
Organisation and completed or pending studies. At the moment 
its Effests the results must of necessity be slight in view 
of the extent and importance of the problem 
to be solved. At the same time the International Labour Organi- 
sation can be said from the very first to have done all that it 
could in this field ; in many cases it could do no more than throw 
light and stimulate action. Unemployment is to a great extent a 
national problem, and the causes of the unemployment in many 
countries must be sought in their national economic policy. It is 
none the less true that unemployment is partly the result of 
international difficulties which could be lessened or removed by 
a policy of international collaboration. But for the insistence of 
the Organisation in bringing up this question again and again in 
the name of the workers and demanding a solution for these 
international difiiculties, it is very doubtM whether the leaders 
of national economic policy would have seen them or would 
want to see them. Yet these international difficulties certainly 
exist. There are, for example, commercial or financial difficulties 
which can be solved by boldly adopting a collective economic 
policy; the work of the Organisation in this direction will be 
referred to later. There are, on the other hand, the difficulties 
concerned with the harmonious distribution of labour by an 
international migration policy; the work of the Organisation in 
this direction is studied in the following section. 

III. Migration of Workers 

During the last ten years a large number of 
Nationalism bilateral agreements on labour migration have 
and Miration been concluded. At the same time it cannot 
be denied that the most striking characteristic 
of this period has been a tendency to unilateral regulation in 
the matter of immigration afld even of emigration. 
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The United States set the example in 1917 by prohibiting the 
immigration of “undesirables.” In 1921 and 1924 much more 
restrictive measures were adopted under the Quota Acts, which 
affected all immigrants irrespectively. The British Dominions 
soon followed suit, and later certain States of Latin America. 

This restrictive legislation is based on two principles: the 
power of absorption of foreign labour in each State, and its 
selection, either from the point of view of nationality or from 
the point of view of occupation. At the present time there is not 
a single immigration country which has not more or less pro- 
tected its labour market by unilateral restrictive legislation. This 
is doubtless chiefly due to the economic difficulties of the moment, 
but post-War nationalism, which is so strong in many countries, 
also plays an important part; in many international discussions 
the representative of one or other immigration country has been 
known to say that immigration is a domestic question. 

Now certain emigration countries are following the same 
movement. Here again it is claimed that emigration is a domestic 
question, and a vital one. When it involves the permanent 
settlement of the emigrant in the immigration country, and the 
loss of contact with his mother country, it is said to be un- 
desirable; it is in the interests of the emigration country to 
permit only temporary emigration or emigration to colonies or 
protectorates of the mother coimtry. Examples of this policy 
have recently been given by Italy and Spain; other countries in 
Southern Europe and also in Central and Eastern Europe have 
adopted stricter supervision over emigration, directing it only 
towards countries where conditions appear to be acceptable. 

All these measures, whether their origin be political or 
economic and social (and the first is undoubtedly the most 
important at present), have an influence on the international 
labour market. It must also be said that they have often a favour- 
able influence on the position of emigrants. 

That does not mean that these measures are 
The International sufficient or that they all have favourable 
Reflation of results for the world as a whole. It does not 

Miration even mean that there is no place for bilateral, 

multilateral or international agreements. 

In 1926 the International Labour Office began to collect, 
analyse and publish systematically all texts regulating and con- 
trolling migration movements, both of emigrants and immi- 
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grants: national regulations, bilateral agreements, multilateral 
agreements and international conventions. This publication was 
completed in three years in three large volumes. An examination 
of these volumes will show that national regulations have proved 
no obstacle to bilateral agreements (on the contrary, they have 
sometimes given rise to them), nor to the first attempts at inter- 
national regulation. 

There can be no doubt as to the utility of this latter develop- 
ment. In a question so definitely international as that of labour 
migration, the non-existence of international regulations would 
appear to be a paradox. If, as seems most unlikely, this paradox 
should continue to exist, the International Labour Organisation 
would not be responsible. Since its earliest days it has devoted 
attention to the problem of regulating the migration of workers 
in its two main aspects : the international distribution of labour 
and the protection of migrants. 

At its 1919 Session the Conference discussed 
First Steps: the the general question of migration in connec- 
Committee of ig2i tion with unemployment and adopted a Re- 
commendation suggesting that the recruiting 
of groups of workers in one country for employment in another 
should not be carried out except by agreement between the 
Governments of the countries concerned and after consultation 
with the organisations of employers and workers in the industries 
affected in the two countries. The Conference also requested the 
Governing Body to set up an international committee which, 
without infringing national sovereign rights, might find and 
propose suitable measures for regulating the migration of 
workers and protecting wage-earners residing in foreign countries ; 
the number of representatives of European countries on this 
committee should not exceed half the total. 

The committee was set up and met in August t9zi, when it 
adopted numerous resolutions for submission to the Governing 
Body on the question of statistics, the international co-ordination 
of protective measures for migrants, the placing of migrants 
in employment, equality of treatment for national and foreign 
workers. State supervision over emigration agencies, the collec- 
tive recruiting of workers for abroad, deductions from wages 
for the repayment of advances made to migrants, measures for 
dealing with the traffic in women and children, the inspection 
of emigrants before embarTcation and on board, the health of 
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industrial labour: on September 3rd, 1919, it concluded a pre- 
liminary agreement with Poland, quickly followed by others 
with Italy (September 30th, 1919) and Czechoslovakia (March 
20th, 1920). The impulse thus given led to a multitude of other 
agreements which are still in force : France has signed agreements 
with Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Poland, Rumania 
and Yugoslavia; Austria with Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Poland; Belgium with Italy and Luxemburg; Germany with 
Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, Poland and Yugoslavia; Italy with 
Luxemburg and Yugoslavia. 

Some of these agreements, in particular the ones to which 
France is a party, refer to temporary and permanent migration, 
whereas others deal only with seasonal migration among agri- 
cultural workers, as, for instance, the Austro-Czechoslovak 
agreement of June 24th, 1925, and the Germano-Polish agreement 
of November 24th, 1927. It may be noted that when bringing 
this latter agreement to the knowledge of the Labour Office the 
representative of the Polish Government pointed out that it 
was in conformity with the Recommendation of the Conference; 
the same remark was made by the two Governments concerned 
when the Franco-Polish agreement was communicated to the 
Office. AU these agreements provide for a standard form of 
contract to be used in all cases of recruiting. 

A certain number of bilateral agreements of the same type 
may be found outside Europe; for example, an agreement con- 
cerning immigration from Mozambique to the Union of South 
Africa and Southern Rhodesia and an agreement (pre-War) 
concerning the emigration of agricultural workers from Liberia 
to Fernando Po. In Asia, while there may be no formal agree- 
ments, there are at least customary rules, which are strictly 
observed; for example, in the case of the emigration of unskilled 
workers from India to Ceylon, the Straits Settlements or the 
Malay States, and of workers from the Dutch Indies to the 
two latter regions, to French Indo-China and to the French 
Establishments in Oceania. In America no bilateral agreements 
exist. 

Certain attempts at bilateral agreements for regulating inter- 
continental migration have proved abortive: such was the fate 
of the Italo-Brazilian agreement of October 8th, 1921, and 
the agreement between Poland and the State of Sao Paulo of 
February 19th, 1927. It is much more difficult to conclude an 
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inter-coiitinejj.taI agteement, but there is no need to despair. In 
the British Empire an extensive plan of oversea settlement was 
inaugurated as a result of the Imperial Conference of 1921 and 
the Imperial Economic Conference of 1923, on the basis of 
bilateral agreements between Great Britain on the one hand and 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, Southern Rhodesia and even 
certain private companies on the other. 

It may therefore be said that the resolution of 1921 has been 
of partial and indirect service to a very extensive and still 
flourishing movement, which will have the effect of guarantee- 
ing efiective protection for migrants even before they leave 
their home country. 

The 1921 Committee also adopted a resolu- 
The Protection of tion on the inspection of emigrants before 
Mi^ants during departure. It proposed among other things 
their Journey that agreements should be concluded between 
States as to the organisation of such inspection. 
At the present time the United States and Canada have already 
entered into agreements with numerous European States for a 
system of inspection by American or Canadian inspectors before 
the departure of the emigrants, thus to a great extent a'C’oiding 
unfortunate rejections when the emigrants disembark. Tliis ex- 
ample has been followed by Belgium, France and Germany. 

At its Eighth Session in 1926 the ConfeStence had on its 
agenda a question of a similar nature: that of conditions of 
transport of oversea emigrants. This question had not been 
dealt with by the 1921 Committee. A Draft Convention, accom- « 
panied by a Recommendation and a Resolution, was adopted. 

It provides that the inspection of emigrants on board ship 
should be carried out by a single inspector, so as to simplify 
the formalities, while a qualified woman will attend to un- 
accompanied women and children. It is also provided that each 
emigrant should have the services of an interpreter knowing his 
language. 

This Convention has been ratified unconditionally by ten 
States and conditionally by two. On November 25th, 1925, 
the Spanish and Italian Governments concluded an agreement 
for co-operation in the protection and assistance of emigrants 
during the voyage. Later, on January 25 th, 1929, an agreement 
was concluded between the Italian Government and those of 
Great Britain, Australia and IndiaJ^ in virtue of which these 

lit 
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Governments mutually recognise their respective^ regulations 
concerning emigrant vessels. This is a noteworthy achievement, 
because there was considerable difference of opinion during the 
discussions in 1926. 

The International Labour Office has also collaborated with 
the League of Nations in studying measures for suppressing the 
traffic in women and children, and in connection with certain 
questions submitted to the Communications and Transit Organ- 
isation. In particular, in June 1929, it took part in a Conference 
which led to an international agreement concerning the issue of 
transit cards to emigrants leaving Europe for oversea countries. 
This agreement greatly simplifies their passage from Central, 
Eastern or Southern Europe to the ports of Western Europe. 

It was pointed out that when the Convention 
The Protection of on Workmen's Compensation was adopted in 

Migrants in the 1925 the Conference also adopted a further 
Country of Draft Convention concerning equality of 
Immigration treatment for foreign workers on this point, 
. which has been ratified by the record number 

of twenty-seven States. 

Morefbver, numerous demands by workers’ organisations 
and a Resolution of the Conference drew the attention of the 
Office to the desirability of guaranteeing to foreign workers 
who had paid contributions for invalidity, old-age and survivors’ 
insurance in one country, which they had subsequently left, the 
maintenance of their right to a pension. The Office has begun 
to study this question. 

The work of the Organisation in connection 
The Rome with emigration and the protection of emi- 
and Havana grants must not be underestimated. Yet, while 
Conferences the ground has been cleared, it cannot be said 
that the Organisation has touched rock- 
bottom. The Governing Body has hesitated to commit the 
Organisation too far in the problem of labour migration, because 
it realises the force of the political argument (which is theoretical 
rather than practical) that the problem is mainly a national and 
domestic one. Above all, it wished to be certain, before dealing 
with this question, that it would be followed by the majority of 
Governments, but up to the present it does not seem to be 
definitely convinced of this. 

This hesitation, whether^well founded or not, led certain 
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States a few years ago to take steps for internatioaal consultation 
on the migration question outside the International Labour 
Organisation and outside the League of Nations. At the sugges- 
tion of the Italian Government, a Conference of all Governments 
interested in migration problems was held at Rome in May 1924, 
and a second Conference took place at Havana in April 1928. 
The International Labour Office was invited to both Conferences, 
and took an active part at least in the material organisation and 
in the preparation of the minutes. Numerous resolutions were 
passed, but no Draft Convention was adopted. These two 
meetings served to strengthen the conviction that in migration 
problems, however much they may be considered to be domestic 
questions, there are international aspects which must be treated 
internationally, and that, if international Conventions are to be 
arrived at, the most direct and most convenient route is that 
which passes through Geneva. 

This conclusion, although unexpressed, was quite obvious, 
and soon had consequences affecting the Organisation and the 
League of Nations. 

In 1926 a World Migration Congress, held 
The Migration in London under the auspices of the Inter- 
Committee of the national Federation of Trade Unions and the 
International Labour and Socialist International, formally 
Labour Office requested the Governing Body to adopt 
a more active policy with regard to the 
migration of workers. 

Stimulated by these suggestions, and finding the atmosphere 
more favourable, the Governing Body in 1929 set up a Migration 
Committee composed of certain of its own members, with the 
assistance of five permanent experts from outside. The Office 
had submitted to the Twelfth Session of the Conference a report 
on certain international aspects of the unemplo3rment problem 
already referred to in which a chapter was devoted to the possible 
assistance which might be obtained from an international organ- 
isation of workers’ migration. The Governing Body placed a 
similar question on the agenda of the Committee for its first 
meeting in May 1930: that of the recruiting and placing in 
employment of foreign workers. A Reconamendation on this 
question had been adopted at the Washington Session of the 
Conference; the question now was whether the time had come 
to take a fresh step, and possibly tS prepare and adopt a Draft 
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Convention. The Committee has already had a first discussion, 
and Governments are being consulted; although tfie final aim 
may not be realised at once, it can at least be said that the period 
of doubts and hesitations has been left behind; the road may 
be long, but there is every reason to believe that it will not 
lead to a dead end. 

In May 1928 the Economic Committee of the 
The Diplomatic League of Nations prepared the draft of a 
Conference on Convention on equality of treatment for 
Equality of nationals and foreigners in every country. 
Treatment The Council of the League submitted the plan 
for Foreigners to a Diplomatic Conference, which held its 
first meeting in Paris in December 1929. 

The questions of placing in employment and of the free intro- 
duction of labour were not dealt with in the Draft Convention 
either because they were considered (as some still hold) to 
affect national sovereignty or because (as may be concluded 
from the report of the Economic Committee) it was agreed that 
when these questions were treated internationally it should 
be done by the International Labour Organisation. The Draft 
Convention therefore referred only to migrants as individuals 
settled or living in a foreign country, and did not refer to their 
rights as workers. At the same time the Draft Convention 
contained by way of conclusion a sort of profession of faith in 
favour of the free exchange of labour as a counterpart, more 
apparent than real, to free trade in commodities. The Office was 
not consulted as to the desirability of including this formula; 
it accepts no responsibility for it, nor for the laborious discussions 
and somewhat uncertain results of the First Session of this 
Conference. 

At its Second Session the Conference decided to suggest to 
the Council of the League that the opinion of the International 
Labour Office should be asked on two points : the consequences 
which the application of the proposed Convention would have 
for workers, and the principle of free access for immigrant 
workers to all countries. The latter is a very delicate point. 
Everyone must realise that free entrance for all foreign labour 
may meet with opposition, not only from Governments for 
political reasons, but also from workers’ organisations for eco- 
nomic and social reasons, because it may lead to flooding of the 
labour market, and a fall in t^ages and in the standard of living 
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of the workers in a highly developed country, while it may ever 
prove a menace to trade union organisation. 

Free entrance for foreign labour would be a less serious matter 
for the workers if equality of treatment with regard to hours o 
work, wages, insurance, trade-union organisation, etc., wen 
solidly established as between national and foreign workers. Ir 
that case the former would not need to fear that the arrival o^ 
foreigners in large numbers threatened their existing rights. 

In a world which is constantly growing smaller, and in whicl: 
exchanges of all kinds — of workers, of commodities, of literature 
of ideas — are becoming more general, the question of inter 
national migration has been little more than touched upon. It h 
a problem for the future even more than for the present. The 
International Labour Organisation has already done enough tc 
show that it will be able to deal with the problem in all its aspects 
when asked to do so by the States Members. 



CHAPTER V 


SPECIAL CLASSES OF WORKERS 

From its earliest days the International Labour 
Seamen, Organisation has been familiar with the idea 
Agricultural of “the unity of labour/’ and many speeches 
Workers, have been made on this subject at the Sessions 
’Professional of the Conference and the Governing Body. 
Workers, Salaried The International Labour Office, too, has 
Employees, Native always shown its attachment to this idea, 
and Colonial Eahour which alone, in its opinion, would justify 
its competence to deal with all branches of 
labour. After all, from the standpoint of general working con- 
ditions there is no real difference between the factory worker, the 
land worker and those who, for a living, go down to the sea 
in sijips. Conditions are fundamentally the same for the worker 
and the salaried employee, the manual worker and the pro- 
fessional worker. Nor do they really vary much for the white, 
yellow or black races. Thus as a rule the International Labour 
Conventions are universal in character. 

There are, however, various methods of securing protection 
and equitable treatment for workers. The particular nature of 
the work performed by certain classes of workers necessitates 
the adoption of special regulations in addition to those of a 
general nature. From the outset therefore the Organisation has 
been obliged to consider the special measures of protection 
required by certain classes of workers, and here as elsewhere its 
activities (there could be no question of its competence) have 
developed; they have been extended to seamen, agricultural 
workers, native and colonial labour and, lastly, to professional 
workers and salaried employees. 

1. Maritime Labour 

The mercantile service is undoubtedly the most international 
of all trades : its work is transport from continent to continent, 
its sphere of activity the high seas, and it is therefore difficult 
without international agreement to protect the maritime industry 
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of one country from the competition of others. Moreover, the 
necessary measures for the protection of its workers would 
prove an almost intolerable burden for the merchant fleet of 
any nation acting alone. Consequently, in maritime work even 
more than in work on land, international regulations are an 
indispensable preliminary to social progress. 

In reality, international regulations are more easily conceivable 
in this branch of labour than elsewhere. The wandering life of a 
mariner changes but httle with latitude, nationality and his port 
of registry. Throughout the world this occupation is the same, 
and from the Middle Ages it has always been regulated by a sort 
of international code, the custom of the seas, which applied to 
seamen of all nationalities employed side by side on the vessels 
of all countries. This code defined their obligations and rights ; 
for, unlike their fellow-workmen on land, seamen have at all 
times been free agents. There seems no doubt, however, that 
the definite formation of the European States which coincided 
with the discovery of new lands from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century, resulted in breaking the unity of sea-law. 
On the basis of common principles taken from old customs 
and rights, national maritime codes were built up, which pro- 
vided surer guarantees, especially as regards conditions of labour, 
for shipowners and seamen alike. These, in their turn, enabled the 
trade unions to make international comparisons and to demand 
the adaptation of the principles of labour legislation to sea-law. 

There could, however, be no precise assimilation, for mari- 
time labour is in a class by itself. This fact was so strongly 
recognised that, when the Peace Treaties were being prepared, 
the Commission on International Labour Legislation was asked 
by the seamen’s associations to set up a special institution, side 
by side with the general Organisation, to deal with maritime 
questions. Happily, this proposal was rejected; but in the ideas 
prevailing at that time it is easy to trace the old conviction that 
maritime labour is a separate entity and that it is particularly 
suitable for international regulation. 

The Second Session of the Conference, held 
The Organisation in Genoa in 1920, was devoted to maritime 
and questions. The Third Session, in Geneva, was 

Maritime Labour required, among other tasksj to complete the 
discussion of a number of maritime problems 
begun in Genoa, Further Maritime Sessions were held in 1926 
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and 1929, while still another seamen’s Conference will take place 
in 1932. So that almost a third of the Sessions of the Conference 
will have discussed maritime problems. 

The frequency of these Sessions has ensured the efficacy as 
well as the continuity of the work undertaken on maritime 
matters. As far back as 1920 the Governing Body sanctioned the 
creation in the Office of a Maritime Section and, in order to assist 
the section, instituted the Joint Maritime Commission, a body 
which includes an equal number of shipowners’ and seamen’s 
representatives, who are elected by the employers’ and workers’ 
delegates to the Maritime Sessions of the Conference. In 1921 
the Conference expressed the desire that no question con- 
cerning maritime labour should be put on its agenda without 
the previous approval of the Commission. The Governing 
Body, moreover, periodically consults the Commission on 
technical questions which seem to be of joint interest to ship- 
owners and seamen. 

One of the items on the agenda of the Genoa 
The International Conference was ‘^the consideration of the 
Seamen^ s Code possibility of drawing up an International 

Seamen’s Code.” As has already been said, 
the seamen’s calling is everywhere the same and has been regu- 
lated since the Middle Ages by a sort of international maritime 
code based on the requirements and customs of the period. 
Here, then, were two excellent reasons for supposing that the 
matter could be dealt with nowadays without too much difficulty. 
Adopting this point of view the Conference proposed that a 
code should be drawn up in the form of *"a collection of laws 
and regulations dealing with the condition and position of 
seamen as such, which it may be possible for the various maritime 
countries of the world to adopt as a common and uniform body 
of international seamen’s law.” 

Now “a collection of laws and regulations” does not mean a 
single code which will regulate all branches of sea-law. For it is 
only by the adoption of a series of separate Conventions, each 
dealing with a specific aspect of maritime labour, that an inter- 
national code can be ultimately evolved. The Genoa Conference 
itself decided to enumerate some of the questions which it con- 
sidered essential and aU-important. There was no question of 
scrapping national codes; the question was rather one of defining 
the general principles to be followed in the regulation of one 
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or another branch of maritime work, and of getting national 
laws to conform to them. States which as yet had no national 
seamen’s code but possessed a mercantile service were asked 
by the Conference to draw up a code embodying provisions 
based on principles to be laid down by the Conference in special 
agreements. 

The main questions which the Conference recommended to the 
Governing Body for inclusion in the agenda of future Sessions 
were: seamen’s articles of agreement, the accommodation for 
seamen aboard vessels, discipline, the setdement of disputes 
between individual seamen and their employers, and social 
insurance for seamen. 

In 1925 the Governing Body put the ques- 
Seametls Articles tion of the international codification of rules 
of Agreement relating to seamen’s articles of agreement on 

the agenda of the Ninth Session of the Con- 
ference. The preliminary discussion of the question by the 
Joint Maritime Commission revealed two conflicting views 
between which the Commission was unable to decide. The 
shipowners maintained that codification should be restricted to 
rules already accepted by the maritime States, whereas the 
majority of the seamen’s representatives wished to base it on 
the more advanced systems of national legislation. The Office 
consulted the Governments. The majority of the replies favoured 
the second conception, and this led the Office to prepare three 
separate Conventions, the first dealing with seamen’s articles of 
agreement as such, the second with the repatriation of seamen 
and the third with the maintenance of discipline on board ship. 

A Convention was adopted on the first point. It deals with 
the nature, validity and various types of agreement, defines the 
compulsory clauses and proofs of engagement to be inserted 
therein and establishes the public character of the agreements 
and the conditions under which they expire or may be terminated. 
It thus standardises the essential principles of agreements on an 
international basis. And, though it cannot be hailed as a great 
social achievement in the majority of the maritime States, it is 
undoubtedly a most useful model for countries where legislation 
is less advanced or in the course of preparation. 

The question of repatriation, which was well received in all 
quarters, led to a second Conventioq* which, besides guaranteeing 
lhat a seaman shall not be abandoned in a foreign port, lays down 
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definite regulations as regards his repatriation. A seaman who is 
put ashore during the term of his engagement or on its expiration 
is entitled to be sent back without cost to himself to his own 
country, either to the port where he was engaged or to that at 
which the voyage commenced. Here again the Convention is an 
advance on backward national legislation. The Convention does 
not apply to masters and apprentices serving under special 
agreements or to seamen employed in the deep-sea fishing 
industry. States were recommended to extend the repatriation 
provisions to the first two groups by a Recommendation and to 
the third group by a Resolution. 

Thus two of the main points were regulated by Conventions, 
the first of which has already been ratified by eleven States and 
the second by ten. 

Things did not go so smoothly, however, as regards the 
disciplinary measures applicable in cases of breach of contract. 
Here also the Office had prepared a Convention including an 
article which, while being absolutely essential, was, however, 
bound to lead to much controversy. This article dealt with the 
offences of ^Mesertion,” ‘‘absence without leave’’ and “refusal 
to obey orders.” The draft prepared by the Office did not mention 
imprisonment except where these offences were of such a nature 
as to endanger persons on board, the vessel or the cargo. Only 
in such cases was criminal liability to be incurred. No agreement 
could, however, be reached on this point, and the article was 
dropped by the competent committee without being replaced. 
The Conference thereupon rejected the Convention, feeling that 
it could not very well set up international regulations concerning 
discipline on board ship without settling the important question 
of disciplinary measures in case of desertion. It stated, however, 
that the question would be kept in view and instructed the 
International Labour Office to follow its evolution until it was 
considered opportune to bring it before the Conference afresh. 

Although unemployment, measures for placing 
The General workers in employment, the protection of 
Protection young workers and inspection of labour 

of Seamen conditions are general questions, they assume 

in the case of maritime labour such special 
forms that the Organisation has felt it necessary to deal with 
them separately for seamen. 

Its action in connection '^ith the finding of employment for 
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seamen has been based on the Ganvention adopted at the Genoa 
Conference in 1920, which stipulates that all such operations 
shall be performed not by private fee-charging agencies but by 
free public employment agencies managed jointly by the ship- 
owners’ and seamen’s associations under the supervision of a 
central authority, or, in the absence of combined measures of 
this kind, by the State itself. 

As to unemployment, the same Session of the Conference 
adopted a Convention which requires the shipowner to pay an 
unemployment indemnity equal to two months’ wages to 
members of the crew of any ship which is lost or founders. 

The Conference has voted three separate Conventions con- 
cerning the employment of young persons on board ship. The 
first, adopted at Genoa in 1920, prohibits the engagement of 
children under fourteen years on vessels other than those 
upon which only members of the same family are employed. 
The second, adopted at Geneva in 1921, stipulates that to be 
eligible for employment on vessels, subject to the same exception, 
persons under eighteen must produce a medical certificate which 
is renewable once a year ; while the third, which was also adopted 
at the Third Session of the Conference, fixes at eighteen years 
the minimum age for admission of young persons to employment 
as trimmers or stokers. 

Of these five Conventions the first has obtained 17 ratifica- 
tions; the second, 16; the third, 22; and the fourth and fifth, 
23 each. 

Furthermore, at its Ninth Session in 1926 the Conference 
voted a Recommendation on the general principles for the 
inspection of the conditions of work of seamen, which, after 
defining the aims in view, provides for the organisation of 
inspection and the publication of an annual report on the work 
of the inspection services, and makes proposals concerning the 
powers and duties of inspectors, the safeguards necessary to 
prevent abuses and the co-operation of shipowners and seamen 
with the inspection authorities. 

In 1929 the Thirteenth Session of the Con- 

Questions under ference embarked on the study of a number of 
Consideration new questions. Under the double-discussion 
procedure which has now been applied for a 
number of years that Session was merely called upon to establish 
the principles on which a questiofinaire for despatch to the 
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Governments should be based and to decide as to the inclusion 
of the said questions in the agenda of the next Maritime Session, 
when they would be the subject of definite decisions. All the 
questions were retained by the Conference. They related to 
hours of work, the protection of seamen in case of sickness or 
accident, the promotion of seamen’s welfare in ports and the 
professional capacity of ship’s officers. 

Here, as for industry, it was the question of 
Hours of Work hours of work which led to the keenest 
on board Ship discussion. When Part XIII of the Peace 
Treaty urged the adoption of an eight-hour 
day no mention was made of its limitation to certain classes of 
work. Nor was any such stipxilation made in 1919 when the 
Washington Conference was called upon to examine '^the applica- 
tion of the eight-hour day or of the forty-eight-hour week.” 
Though that Conference limited the Convention which it adopted 
to industry and the transport services, it also definitely affirmed 
the necessity and urgency of convening a special Conference to 
determine the conditions which might suitably be applied to 
transport by sea, and even stated in the Convention that these 
conditions should include the principle of the eight-hour day. 

The question therefore came up for discussion at the first 
Maritime Session held in Genoa in 1920. That Session adopted 
two Recommendations which called on the States Members to 
do all in their power to regulate work in the fishing industry 
and in navigation in accordance with the principle of the eight- 
hour day. But although the proposed Convention concerning 
an eight-hour day in the merchant service received a large 
number of votes — ^48 to 24' — ^the two-thirds majority reqmred 
was not obi^ned and the Convention was not adopted. 

After a setback of this kind the Organisation was bound 
to take the question up again. At the Maritime Session in 1926 
the Conference itself demanded that it should soon be again 
placed on its agenda, with the result that the question was 
brought up before the Thirteenth Session in 1929 under the 
tide of ^‘Regulation of hours of work on board ship.” A break 
was thus made with theoretical formulae, future progress being 
no longer prejudiced by the idea that the Conference was dis- 
cussing “the conditions in which the Washington Convention 
might be applied to seamen.” Moreover, the preparatory work of 
the Office had been very iftiorough, and an attempt had been 
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made not only to establish the usual comparative analysis of 
legislation but also to discover a real working basis for a practical 
solution. Everything then seemed favourable. The discussion 
of the matter led, however, to heated debates and to a number of 
lively incidents. The final outcome of the first discussion was the 
adoption of “conclusions’^ in which the Conference declared 
that the possibility of regulating hours of work by a Draft Con- 
vention based on the principle of “an eight-hour day or a forty- 
eight-hour week” should be considered and that, prior to the next 
Maritime Session of the Conference, the International Labour 
Office should ascertain the views of the Governments on the 
following main points : scope of the Draft Convention as regards 
vessels, trades, persons employed on board and special climatic 
conditions ; the methods to be adopted in port, on sailing days, on 
passage, on arrival days ; the possibility of providing that overtime 
for certain classes of work necessary for safety should not be 
subject either to limitation or compensation and the definition 
of such work. 

The foregoing details are more than enough to show once 
again the peculiar situation of maritime workers, while they 
also bring out the complexity of the whole question and the 
likelihood of considerable differences of opinion in the answers 
received from the Governments. In order to give the Govern- 
ments adequate time for reflection and to enable the Office to 
study and bring to the notice of all concerned the different 
opinions expressed, it was decided that the second discussion of 
the question should take place only at a Session to be held in 
1932, and that in 1931 the Office should convene a preparatory 
technical maritime conference similar to that called in January 
1930 in connection with the study of conditions of work in 
the coalmining industry. 

Here the matter stands at present. There seems no doubt that 
a basis for future agreement will ultimately be found. 

The 1929 Session of the Conference also held 
Protection of the first discussion of the question of “the 
Seamen against protection of seamen in case of sickness 
Sickness and (including the treatment of seamen injured on 
Accidents board ship), i,e. {a) the individual liability of 
the shipowner towards sick or injured seamen; 
(b) sickness insurance for seamen.” This is the formal title which 
the Governing Body drew up for thfs item. 
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It was on this text that the Office had to work and base its 
comparative studies, and it was on the same text that it had to 
draw up its questionnaire for despatch to the Governments 
with a view to the ultimate preparation of one or more Con- 
ventions. The wording of the text seems to indicate that the 
Governing Body did not contemplate the same studies and con- 
clusions for siclmess and accident alike. In the case of sickness, 
it suggests the regulation of the shipowner’s obligations towards 
sick seamen on board ship and the establishment of a system of 
sickness insurance, while for accidents the regulation of the 
shipowner’s liabilities is also intended, but without any question 
of accident compensation or insurance. The Office could not 
do otherwise than fall in with these proposals. It prepared 
two reports on the basic principles of questionnaires intended 
to lead to two separate Conventions, one dealing with the 
shipowner’s obligations towards sick or injured seamen, the 
other with seamen’s sickness insurance. Its conclusions, which 
were adopted by the Conference, will come up for second dis- 
cussion in 1932. A certain amount of progress is certain to be made, 
although less than might have been possible. 

The Conference drew attention in 1920 and 
Seamen^ s Welfare 1926 to the moral and social importance of 
in Ports measures which would secure comfortable 
and respectable conditions for seamen during 
their stay in ports, where, far from home and with small means at 
their disposal, they are deprived of domestic and family comforts. 

After consulting the Joint Maritime Commission the Office 
drew up a list of points on which the Governments might be 
consulted. Its proposals were accepted by the Governing Body 
without much change. The field covered by the list prepared by 
the Office included the organisation of methods and institutions 
for the study of the living conditions of seamen when in port 
and the co-ordination of certain measures, such as the regulation 
of the sale of alcohol in or near dock areas and the supervision 
of the use and sale of narcotics ; the prohibition of the employ- 
ment in public houses of attendants of either sex under a certain 
age; official supervision of taverns and hotels; the lighting and 
fencing of dock areas; the supervision of boatmen plying 
between ships and the shore; the removal from dock areas of 
persons of no definite ocnapation; the organisation of special 
police forces for dock areas; improved co-operation between 
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consuls and the local authorities ; greater practical facilities for 
seamen to communicate with their Consul; measures to ensure 
improved protection for seamen, such as the prohibition of 
soliciting and enticing seamen in harbour areas, the admission 
without difEculty of seamen of all nationalities and religious 
beliefs to hospitals and dispensaries, free and accessible treatment 
for venereal and other diseases, the installation and development 
of hostels, recreation rooms, canteens, libraries, sports organisa- 
tions and opportunities for excursions. 

Here, at any rate, there is every reason to believe that the 
1932 Conference will lead to highly satisfactory results. 

The question of the professional capacity 
Professional of mercantile marine officers was discussed 
Capacity of and subsequently put on one side at the 

Officers Ninth Session in 1926. But, following the 

collision which occurred in August of the 
same year between the French liner 'Lotus and the Turkish 
collier Po^-'K.ourt^ the International Association of Mercantile 
Marine Officers asked the Office to take it up anew. On the 
unanimous proposal of the Joint Maritime Commission the 
Governing Body included in the agenda of the Thirteenth 
Session of the Conference in 1929 an item conceived in the 
following terms : ^‘Establishment by each maritime country of a 
minimum requirement of professional capacity in the case of 
captains, navigating and engineer officers in charge of watches 
on board merchant ships.’^ 

The importance of this question is easily understood, for on 
its solution depends the safety of passengers and crews as well 
as the professional reputation of the officers of the mercantile 
service. The points on which the Conference decided to consult 
the Governments related to the classes of persons required to 
hold a competency certificate and the nature of the certificate, 
the possible exceptions to the rules, the general conditions 
attached to the grant of certificates, the penalties to be estab- 
lished for non-compliance with the regulations and the super- 
vision of their application. 

The brief description given above of the 
Work still to 'he maritime problems which have been settled 
Accomplished or are at present under consideration is 
sufficient to show the extent of the work 
already completed by the Organisation in this sphere. But 
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here again, and perhaps mote than in any other field, the 
immensity of the problems stiU to be solved strikes the 
imagination. 

In order to give an approximate idea of the tasks ahead it is 
enough to mention some of the questions which the various 
services of the Office are studying at the request of Governments 
or official organisations. These include conditions of labour in 
'the fishing industry, the study of which was decided on by the 
1926 Conference, and the special conditions of workers employed 
in fishing for sponges, pearls, coral and other marine products, 
decided on by the same Session of the Conference. Then there is 
the protection of seamen’s health, demanded by the Thirteenth 
Session of the Conference in 1929, which is being studied with 
the help of the Permanent Committee on Seamen’s Welfare and 
the collaboration of the Health Section of the League of Nations 
and the League of Red Cross Societies. Another problem is the 
safety of seamen, a matter closely bound up with the problem 
of the general safety of navigation, for the solution of which 
the Communications and Transit Organisation of the League of 
Nations provides valuable assistance. Then there is a request 
made by the Joint Maritime Commission concerning the regula- 
tion of the loading of vessels, while another important question 
is that of the overloading of ships and load-line regulations, 
which is being studied as the result of repeated requests re- 
ceived from the Seafarers’ Joint Committee of Great Britain, 
the International Association of Mercantile Marine Officers and 
the Joint Maritime Commission. Enquiries are also being made 
into technical maritime education at the request of the Genoa 
Conference; conditions of labour of Asiatic seamen at the 
request of the Thirteenth Session of the Conference in 1929; 
the penal consequences of professional mistakes committed on 
the high seas and resulting in collisions, the penalties to be in- 
curred and the competent courts — questions raised by the Inter- 
national Association of Mercantile Marine Officers after the 
JLofus incident. 

It is noteworthy that in each case the study of these questions 
has been undertaken at the request of the Conference, the Joint 
Maritime Commission or other important organisations concerned. 
This would seem to imply that sooner or later they are likely to 
come up for discussion or international adjustment. In dealing 
with them now the Officers merely exercising foresight. 
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In addition to maritime navigation consideration must be 
given to inland navigation on rivers and canals. It -will be 
recalled that one of the Recommendations adopted at the Genoa 
Conference concerned the limitation of hours of work in inland 
navigation. Unfortunately that Recommendation had little 
effect. Later, in 1929, the Conference requested the Governing 
Body to bring the question again before the Conference. In the 
meantime as a result of suggestions made by the International 
Co mmi ttee on the Unification of River Law (a technical body 
of the Communications and Transit Organisation of the League 
of Nations) the Office undertook the study of working conditions 
in general on the great international rivers of Europe. A small 
joint committee has been appointed, consisting of three representa- 
tives of the Communications and Transit Organisation and three 
members of the Governing Body (one each from the Government, 
Employers’ and Workers’ Groups). The Governing Body, as 
a result of the conclusions of the Joint Committee, later decided 
to set up a Committee of Experts of nine members, mcluding 
four members of the Governing Body (two employers’ and two 
workers’ delegates). At present, this Committee is conducting 
the necessary enquiries. 

Finally, there is the question of "air navigation.” The Thirteenth 
Session of the Conference requested the Governing Body to 
undertake preparatory work with a view to establishing inter- 
national regulations concerning the safety, the work and the 
technical training of persons employed in air navigation. This 
work has been begun. The profusion and intricacy of the tech- 
nical, economic and legal problems which arise must be obvious 
to all. 

To sum up, it can truthfully be said that despite the great 
difficulties which so firequendy arise in associating the Govern- 
ments of the maritime Powers and the shipowners’ and seamen’s 
associations in a common endeavour, the work already accom- 
plished by the Organisation is substantial and effective. While 
the whole immense field has not yet been entirely delved, it has 
been marked off, surveyed and to a large extent cleared. 
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II. Agricultural Workers 

The International Labour Organisation has 
The Organisation from its earliest days included agricultural 
and Agricultural labour in its programme. Since its constitution 
Problems the International Labour Office has had an 

Agricultural Service, and never has the 
existence of this Service been questioned by the Governing Body. 
Indeed, it has frequently happened, even quite recently, that 
members of that body have asked for the Service to be enlarged. 
The initial plan of work drafted by the Service was vast, and 
perhaps even rather ambitious, but there is every reason to expect 
that it will one day be finally consummated. This plan, drawn up 
in London in February 1920, includes infer alia the following 
questions: right of association and combination of agricultural 
workers ; collective agreements ; all branches of social insurance, 
including unemployment insurance; wages and hours of work; 
regulation of the work of women and children; housing; pre- 
vention of sickness; supervision of conditions of labour; general 
and technical education; co-operation; credit. 

It has of course been necessary to concentrate on certain 
questions within the limited means at the disposal of the Office. 
But the above enumeration is given to show that from the outset 
the International Labour Office had no intention of dealing with 
agricultural labour as the Cinderella of the industries and that 
it is not to be laid at the door of the Office if such labour 
has not been put on an equal footing with industrial labour. 
The industrial Session of the Conference at Washington in 1919, 
followed by a Maritime Session at Genoa in 1920, was also 
succeeded by an Agricultural Session in Geneva in 1921, when 
three of the four items on the agenda concerned agricultural 
workers. Although dating back to 1921, the technical report 
published by the OflSce in connection with that Session may 
probably still be regarded as the most complete and most useful 
international handbook on conditions of work in agriculture. 
All the above-mentioned subjects are covered, though the 
facts are not complete on all points. The 1921 Conference adopted 
a number of Recommendations concerning the night work of 
women in agriculture, the night work of children and young 
persons in agriculture, the^ protection of women wage-earners 
in agriculture before and after childbirth, the prevention of 
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■u£iemplo]ntnent in agriculture and the development of technical 
agricultural education. These Recommendations in the majority 
of cases embodied a request to the Governments to extend to 
agricultural workers the protective measures laid down in the 
Conventions adopted at Washington two years previously on 
behalf of industrial workers. 

There were, however, two essential differences in the measures 
proposed. In the first place the Conference restricted its efforts 
on certain poiuts in favour of agricultural workers to Recom- 
mendations. Secondly, in dealing with agricultural labour, the 
vital question of hours of work, which had been settled at 
Washington for industrial workers, was withdrawn from the 
Geneva agenda. It was clear from the very outset that the 
Conference would not deal with questions of agricultural labour 
so sweepingly as with questions of industrial or even maritime 
labour. It is not without interest to study the reasons. 

The most striking and unfortunate feature of 
Special Aspects agricultural labour problems seems to be the 
of Agricultural entire absence, prior to 1920, of any syste- 
Problems matic and contmuous study of them compar- 
able to that carried out during the previous 
half-century in connection with industrial problems. Spasmodic, 
partial and irregular efforts have, of course, been made from 
time to time to study the matter, but as these generally occurred 
in connection with a depression they were usually ill-prepared 
and ceased with the passing of the crisis. It frequently happened 
that an enquiry would be made in one coimtry without the 
shghtest reference to or consideration of identical research work 
carried out some years previously. 

The chaotic and desultory nature of enquiries into conditions 
of labour in agriculture is still common to all countries, though 
since the War the attention of Governments and of the public 
everywhere has been strongly drawn to these questions. No 
doubt it is exceptional nowadays to find an agricultural enquiry 
that does not refer in some way to the hours of work and housing 
conditions of agricultural workers, and particularly to their wages, 
and certainly a number of exhaustive national enquiries have been 
conducted on these questions. But it is still difficult to obtain 
complete information for a given period for any one country, or 
data which will permit of international comparisons. From this 
standpoint alone the effort made by the International Labour Office 
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to publish a comprehensive article or documentary information 
on agricultural questions once a month in the International Labour 
Keview or in Industrial and Labour Information (since 1921, sixty 
such articles have appeared in the Leview\ has rendered a great 
service to the agricultural workers. 

A second characteristic of agricultural labour was gradually 
realised by the Office and eventually by those with whom it 
came in contact. At the outset the Office, the organisations with 
which it was in touch and the Conference itself were dominated 
by the idea of obtaining whenever possible the same conditions 
for agricultural labour as those secured for industrial workers. 
Subsequent enquiry proved that agriculture could not be entirely 
assimilated to industry. There is of course a close connection, 
and the essential principles and fundamental problems are the 
same, but it is not at all so certain that the same solutions are 
always practicable. It became apparent that although agriculture 
as a whole is not aiSFected by certain intricate problems which 
arise in industry, it is nevertheless faced with other difficulties 
which have been overcome in industry many years ago. 

The Conference was to encounter these obstacles from the 
very outset. For instance, the 1921 Recommendation concerning 
the prevention of unemployment in agriculture mentions a 
number of measures which go beyond the scope suggested by 
its title : modernisation of technical methods, intensification of 
production and measures to encourage the development of 
agricultural workers’ co-operative societies for the working 
and renting of land. In spite of its desire to obtain equal protec- 
tion for agricultural and industrial workers, the Organisation 
had to recognise at the very outset that the measures to be 
adopted could not always be the same. 

The fact became apparent that there would probably be more 
difficulty in arriving at such measures in the agricultural sphere; 
this constitutes the third point of difference between agriculture 
and industry. The question of hours of work had been with- 
drawn from the agenda of the 1921 Session without any promise 
of future action. The Convention adopted at that Session con- 
cerning the minimum age for admission of children to employ- 
ment in agriculture was much less rigid than that approved two 
years previously concerning the minimum age for admission to 
industrial work. For instancy, the employment of children under 
fourteen years was prohibited in agriculture only during 
I X. a. o 
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houts fixed foj: school attendance and ptovided it did not 
prejudice their attendance at school. Furthermore, the annual 
period of school attendance was stated at eight months, while 
the periods and the hours of school attendance might be so 
arranged ^^as to permit the employment of children in light 
agricultural work and in particular on light work connected 
with the harvest.” 

It was clear that these differences were not entirely due to the 
unequal social standards prevailing almost everywhere for these 
two classes of workers, but rather to different economic condi- 
tions. The question of the limitation of hours of work is obviously 
much more difficult to solve in agriculture than in industry, 
while the large amoxmt of family labour employed in agriculture 
undoubtedly complicates the solution of the child labour question. 
Indeed, the solution of these two problems seems to have been 
postponed — ^totally in the first case and partially in the second, 
in so far as the solution at present adopted is inadequate and 
provisional. 

It must be recognized that economic difficulties of a quite 
special character were among the motives which actuated those 
opposed to the activity of the Organisation in the field of agri- 
cultural labour. These motives even led those persons to bring 
the question of the competence of the Office before the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. But the award given by the Court 
in 1922 upheld the arguments of the Office and definitely proved 
its entire competence to deal with agricultural questions. 

Swayed by these and other considerations, the Organisation 
has since 1922 proceeded on the principle that, in dealing with 
agricultural questions, it would have to adapt its methods to the 
special requirements of the case and advance by stages, without 
however abandoning the programme established in 1920 or the 
liberal aspirations expressed in 1921. 

The first matter to be settled, and one on 

A 'Period of which the solution of all others seemed to 
pjesearch depend, was the representation of agricultural 
interests in the Conference and other institu- 
tions set up by the Organisation. It was, however, impossible 
to proceed with this without first ascertaining how and to what 
extent agricultural employers and workers were organised. Since 
the very inception of the International Labour Organisation it 
has always been considered that the success of its efforts on 
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behalf of any particular class of workers would depend on the 
extent to which that class was organised and capable of sup- 
porting its demands by influencing national and international 
public opinion. 

The Agricultural Service of the Office took up the study of 
this question, and in 1928 published a report on the Bjepresentation 
and Organisation of Agricultural Workers^ which contains, among 
other things, an accurate summary of recent opinions expressed 
with regard to the constitution and competence of the Organisa- 
tion and the representation of agricultural interests. The report 
also summarises the official decisions taken in connection with 
agriculture in 1919 by the Commission on International Labour 
Legislation of the Peace Conference, and discusses the attitude 
of other official bodies on this same matter. Another part of the 
report deals with the definition of an agricultural worker from 
a legal, economic and social standpoint, and his relation to tenant 
farmers and small-holders, the whole being concluded by notes 
on agricultural trade unionism in each of the States Members. 

At the same time a series of articles was published on the 
spare time of agricultural workers, agrarian reform in the various 
countries and its effects on the land workers, the housing of 
agricultural workers, the education of agricultural workers’ 
children, hours of work, wages, unemployment and the placing 
in employment of agricultural workers, contracts of service 
and the question of agricultural accidents in the different States, 

As is customary, the Service responsible for this work main- 
tained close contact with other official bodies interested in 
agricultural questions. It was in agreement with the Scientific 
Management Institute, then recently established in Geneva with 
the help of the International Labour Office, that it began work 
on a series of studies dealing with scientific management in 
agriculture, a question which, it will be recalled, was fore- 
shadowed in the 1921 Recommendation concerning unemploy- 
ment in agriculture'. It was also in agreement with the Economic 
Organisation of the League of Nations that it published, in 
connection with the World Economic Conference, a study on 
the relation of labour costs to total production costs in agri- 
culture which covered eleven important agricultural countries: 
Australia, Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland and the United 
States. 
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Acting in conjunction with the International Institute of 
Agriculture, which was founded in Rome in 1905, the Inter- 
national Labour Office set up the Mixed Advisory Agricultural 
Committee, a body which, comprising representatives of the 
Governing Body and the Permanent Committee of the Institute, 
meets as a rule once a year to advise on collaboration between 
these two institutions in enquiries into agricultural problems. 
The questions which are at present the subject of collaboration 
in study by the two institutions include contracts of service, 
hours of work, wages and statistics, and the rural exodus. 

Five years after the finding of the Permanent 
"Bjicent Attempts Court the Conference was again called on to dis- 
at International cuss agricultural questions. When, in 1927, it 
Regulation adopted a Draft Convention concerning sickness 

insurance for workers in industry, it adopted a 
similar measure for agricultural workers. Again, in 1929 it was 
expressly stated that the Recommendation voted at that Session 
concerning the prevention of industrial accidents was to cover 
agricultural workers. In acting thus the Conference was un- 
doubtedly making a further attempt to put industrial and agri- 
cultural workers on an equal footing, and it is interesting to see 
whether this attempt succeeded or failed. The mere fact that the 
1927 Conference adopted two separate Conventions on identically 
the same subject shows that it was leaving the way open for the 
States Members to ratify the Convention affecting industry 
before taking action on the agricultural Convention. This is 
exactly what has happened, and at the moment the first has 
received eight ratifications as against two by the second. As to the 
Recommendation on the prevention of industrial accidents, it is 
to be noted that the proposal was qualified by the words ^^taking 
into account the special conditions of agricultural workers.” 

The Sessions of 1927 and 1929 may therefore be said to have 
accomplished much more than that of 1921. While great practical 
progress towards assimilation was made, complete equality still 
remained unachieved. 

A state of complete equality will be reached 
The Work still only when the degree of organisation of 
to be Accomplished agricultural workers becomes comparable with 
that of industrial workers, and when the 
studies and enquiries at present being pursued by the Office 
and other international bodies have served to determine what 
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questions and what particular aspects of the problems common 
to labour as a whole are of special interest to agricultural workers. 
These special problems and these special aspects exist, whether 
they be due to the unequal development of technical methods 
or organisation, or to some essential difference due to natural 
conditions, or simply to the methods traditionally employed in 
dealing with agriculture. There are radical and superficial differ- 
ences between the two branches of labour, and both have their 
effects on conditions of work. If they are ignored, there is a 
great risk that adequate measures for protecting working condi- 
tions in agriculture will never be evolved. For these reasons the 
agricultural studies undertaken by the Office are bound to be 
beside the mark if, in addition to their main object, which is 
social, they neglect the technical and economic aspects of the 
problem. 

It is impossible not to perceive the immense differences in the 
methods of financing of industrial, transport or shipping under- 
takings and of financing agricultural undertakings. In the first 
case huge amounts of private capital are concentrated in mobile 
form. In the second case the land is divided up among millions 
of small undertakings, with little capital and still less reserves, 
which, owing to the difficulty of finding private credit, must 
perforce seek public or State aid. This gives rise to the organisa- 
tion of agricultural credit, which is a democratic institution, in 
the first place because it draws on public funds and brings no 
profit to the credit institution, but only to the agriculturists, 
and secondly because it is society as a whole which, by regulating 
the flow of capital towards the different branches, guides and 
directs agriculture as a whole. 

It is also impossible not to perceive the great organic differ- 
ences between the powerful associations in industry, transport 
or shipping — ^where everything is in the hands of a few highly 
concentrated and independent combines — ^and the agricultural 
associations, which, co-operative in spirit, are formed to promote 
the use of machinery in common and to encourage production 
and commercial concentration. The situation of the agricultural 
workers and the small farmers who work the bulk of the land 
cannot be grasped unless all these factors, which are of economic 
as well as of social importance, are fully recognised. 

Again, the agricultural ^depression at present affecting the 
whole world is an international problem which requires an 
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international solution, because its causes ate the same everywhere 
and must be sought in industrial States just as much as in agri- 
cultural countries. In the latter, the main causes are overproduc- 
tion and the low price of agricultural produce in comparison 
with the manufactured articles which agriculture requires, while 
in the industrial countries the reasons are to be sought for in the 
general incapacity to absorb the whole of the agricultural produc- 
tion even at the low prices prevailing. The result is keen com- 
petition between agricultural countries, which one and all are 
trying to lower their prices by cutting their costs, often to the 
detriment of wages. This, in any case, is how the situation is 
generally described. 

Whether it is actually so or not can only be shown by an 
enquiry. The report prepared by the Office in 1927 on the relation 
of labour costs to the total cost of production in agriculture was 
the first attempt to elucidate this question, the study of which is 
still going on. The field to be covered by research work is large, 
and includes technical and economic conditions in agriculture, 
agrarian reform, agricultural credit, the rural exodus, co-opera- 
tion, profits, wage rates, the exploiting of women and children, 
the standard of living of small farmers and the effect on the 
agricultural labour market of the introduction of machinery 
and rationalisation methods in agriculture. All these questions 
are of equal importance, and in studying them the International 
Labour Organisation is bringing the time nearer when protec- 
tion for agricultural labour will be claimed and obtained with the 
same rapidity, continuity and success with which it was secured 
for industrial workers. 


III. Professional Workers 

At its Third Session in 1921 the Conference 
Competence of adopted a Resolution couched in the following 
the Organisation terms : 

The Third International Labour Conference, viewing with 
sympathy the efforts at organisation which have been made for 
some time past by the intellectual workers^ (inventors, technical 


* The Office has now adopted the term *‘pfofersional workers*’ in place of “intel- 
lectual workers.” 
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employees in commetce and industry, jurists, men of science, 
journalists, writers, artists, professors, etc.); 

Being of opinion that it is its duty to assist those who derive 
their means of existence from imaginative or intellectual work 
to obtain better conditions of life and thus to assure full develop- 
ment to intellectual work, thanks to which humanity progressively 
advances ; 

Invites the Governing Body of the International Labour OfSce 
to consider means of creating a Commission on Intellectual Work 
composed of representatives of the national organisations of 
intellectual workers. 

More than six years were to pass before any real effect was given 
to this Resolution. It cannot, however, be said that its object 
was less worthy than others to which the Office was already 
devoting its attention, or that the competence of the Organisa- 
tion to deal with the working conditions of professional workers 
was in any way contested. The ‘^unity of labour,’’ so often affirmed 
at the Conference, implied the right of the Conference to deal 
with all branches of labour, and this right has only once been 
questioned — ^in connection with agricultural labour. The reply 
of the Permanent Court upon that occasion may well be said 
to apply to all classes of workers. 

The Organisation and its permanent Office, while desiring to 
study every question thoroughly, were not in a position in the 
early days to deal with them all at the same time. It was necessary 
to adopt some sort of regular order and choice, based largely on 
circumstances. In 1921 the time was not ripe for a study of the 
professional workers’ conditions, as the ^‘injustice” and ®^hard- 
ship” of their position, to quote the Preamble to Part Xin,were 
not so crying as they were to become some years later. 

At that time, too, the professional workers’ organisations 
were in their infancy. They were only beginning to realise and 
feel the effects of the great mistake they had made in allowing 
the breach ‘ Vhich broke the unity of labour,” as Mr. Justin 
Godart so aptly put it, to widen between them and the manual 
workers. Many national organisations were in process of forma- 
tion; different types of associations, federations and confedera- 
tions were being formed, some purely occupational, others 
technical, some loosely formed or otherwise based on the require- 
ments of their members? These bodies sometimes closely 
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resembled the trade unions, sometimes were entirely different. 
But it was only in 1923 that an international body, the "Inter- 
national Confederation of Professional Workers, was constituted, 
and a certain interval was still to elapse before any precise form 
was given to the demands which were being expressed, more 
energetically than lucidly, in a spirit of general discontent. 

Called on at that time to deal with a large 

Barly Efforts number of difficult problems, the International 
Labour Office was obliged to postpone the 
study of the constitution of the Commission proposed in 1921. 
Meanwhile it did all in its power to help in an indirect manner. 
In 1922 the League of Nations set up a permanent body called 
the International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation. The 
purpose of the Committee was clearly shown by its constitution 
and by its membership, which comprised the leading personalities 
in the world of science, philosophy and the arts. It was required 
to promote intellectual progress by personal contact and the 
exchange of ideas, and by such methods to build up, side by side 
with the treasures of national civilisation and thought, a sort of 
universal commonwealth of intellect, inspired by the principles 
of peace on which the League of Nations is founded and based 
on the mutual understanding and exchange of ideas, theories 
and works of literature and art. The fact that the material and 
economic position of professional workers did not come within 
its competence was repeatedly stressed by members of the 
Committee. It is obvious, however, that professional work has 
a material basis, and that the scholar, artist, man of letters and 
aU who adopt a liberal calling can as a rule continue their labours 
only if the work provides them with a living. It was therefore 
natural that the International Labour Office, unable at that time 
to do all that it had to and later did do for professional workers, 
should endeavour to collaborate with the new institution by 
offering to help it to study the material conditions of professional 
workers. 

The Committee accepted this offer. It was arranged that the 
International Labour Office should be represented at the meetings 
of the Committee by a member of the Office staff — a rule which 
has been regularly observed ever since— and that the Office 
should at the request of the Committee supply reports on the 
conditions of life and work of cer^n classes of professional 
workers. Reports of this kind were submitted on technicians in 
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industty and on musicians in 1923, and on engineers and chemists 
in 1924. 

By that time, however, requests for information began to be 
received from the professional workers^ organisations them- 
selves. In 1925 the Association of Journalists Accredited to the 
League of Nations asked the Office to prepare a study on the 
conditions of work and life of journalists. The Office immediately 
set to work on this task, in which it was aided by the International 
Federation of Journalists which came into being about that time. 
The study appeared in 1928 and was very favourably received. 

In 1927 the Governing Body, in compliance 
TAe Advisory with the 1921 Resolution referred to at the 
Committee on beginning of this section, set up the Advisory 
'Professional Committee on Professional Workers. This 
Workers Committee, in addition to three members of 
the Governing Body — one for each group — 
comprises two representatives of the International Committee 
on Intellectual Co-operation of the League of Nations (who 
with the three Governing Body members constitute the executive 
of the Committee), four representatives of the International 
Confederation of Professional Workers, one member appointed 
by the International Federation of Journalists and one by each 
of the national organisations of professional workers in Germany, 
Italy, India and Japan, and three representatives of the Inter- 
national Organisation of Industrial Employers. 

At the time of writing the Committee has already held two 
sessions, in 1928 and 1929. At the suggestion of the Office it 
was called upon by the Governmg Body to study five mam 
questions. In connection with the first question^ — ^unemployment 
among professional workers — ^the Office prepared a highly 
informative report, to which reference has already been made. 
It wiU be remembered that the Committee proposed and the 
Governing Body agreed that this study should be extended to 
cover the questions of vocational selection and guidance and the 
placing of professional workers in employment. 

With regard to the second question — ^inventions by salaried 
workers — ^ resolution adopted by the Committee will be exam- 
ined by the Governing Body with a view to necessary action as 
soon as it has been studied by the Advisory Committee on 
Salaried Employees, to which reference will be made later. 

The Committee has n< 35 : yet been able to form a definite 
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and unanimous opinion on the third question, that of the 
^^radius” clause or clauses concerning the subsequent employ- 
ment of engineers and technical workers leaving the service of 
an undertaking. 

On the fourth question, concerning the finding of employment 
for theatrical artists, the decisions of the Committee have led the 
Governing Body to instruct the Office that Governments which 
have ratified the Washington Unemployment Convention should 
be asked to make special reference in the reports submitted in 
accordance with Article 408 of the Peace Treaty to any measures 
which they may have adopted for the organisation of free public 
employment agencies for artists. 

As a result of the study of the fifth question — ^the conscience 
clause concerning the termination of the employment of journalists 
in cases where the outlook of their paper is changed — ^the Com- 
mittee and the Governing Body have decided that the enquiry 
work undertaken should be extended to cover all the essential 
clauses of the contracts of service, and a sub-committee has 
been appointed to carry out this work. 

A number of other questions are also bound to be studied ; 
for instance, the measures to be taken to alleviate the unemploy- 
ment prevailing among musicians as a result of the spread of 
mechanical music, and performers’ rights in connection with 
broadcasting and mechanical music. 

The criticism has been made that the activities of the Advisory 
Committee on Professional Workers are multifarious and dis- 
persed. But where the field is wide, prospecting must be done. 
As in the case of agricultural workers, it would seem advisable to 
study all the essential conditions in order to determine whether 
there are any suitable for international regulation. It is encour- 
aging that enquiry shoidd have shown that at least one of these 
questions — ^the finding of employment for theatrical artists — ^not 
only lends itself to international adjustment but actually comes 
within the scope of an International Convention adopted as far 
back as 1919. It is also a matter of satisfaction to note that, 
thanks to the Office, journalists are already formulating a number 
of principles suitable for embodiment in ^e standard journalists’ 
contracts of all countries. A resolution of the Committee even 
goes so far as to indicate the possibility of determining general 
principles for inclusion in the coEective agreements of ^ pro- 
fessional workers. 
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Thus a good beginning has been made. But there ate still a 
number of points •which the Office is hound to take into con- 
sideration. For instance, it is practically certain that in the future 
questions of special interest to professional workers will be 
included on the agenda of the G>nference, although it is still 
uncertain what these questions may be. Again, there can be no 
doubt that professional workers’ conditions can be studied as 
thoroughly as those of industrial workers, but, as in the case of 
agricultural workers, the want of internationally comparable 
statistics is a great obstacle. This matter has, however, now 
been taken up by the International Institute of Intellectual 
Co operation of the League of Nations ; the International Labour 
Office will do all in its power to help the Institute in this work. 

IV. Salaried Employees 

The International Labour Organisation has 
Employees sometimes been accused even by the salaried 
and Labour employees themselves of not having devoted 
Conventions any attention to their position until towards 
the very end of its first ten years of work. 
This statement does not quite conform to the facts. It is true that 
the special conditions of work of salaried employees were for a 
number of years not subjected to any general examination. But 
many of the Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the 
Conference apply alike to salaried employees and manual workers. 
This is true of the Conventions and Recommendations concerning 
unemployment, emigration, maternity, spare time and social 
instance. Moreover, in 1921 the Conference adopted a Recom- 
mendation concerning weekly rest in commercial establishments. 
But as regards hours of work the Washington Conference 
restricted the application of the Convention to industrial under- 
takings and transport, postponing until some later date the study 
of the limitation of hours of work in commerce. It was found 
at that time to be impossible to incorporate in a single Convention 
the provisions required for both industry and commerce. 

It was in these circumstances that in 1926, at 
The Montreux Montreux, the salaried employees’ associations 
Pro^amme drafted a common programme of questions of 
special interest to salaried employees, which 
appeared to deserve the *early attention of the International 
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Laboxxf Organisation. This programme, which was endorsed by 
the first meeting of the International Association for Social 
Progress, mentioned among other objects the regulation of the 
hours of work of salaried employees, the regulation of shop- 
closing hours, the period of notice, the regulation of clauses 
restricting liberty of employment (radius clauses) in collec- 
tive agreements and the protection of salaried inventors. 
The last two questions have also been put forward by 
professional workers. 

After establishing the Montreux Programme, 
The Hours the employees’ organisations insisted that the 
Convention question of hours of work should be taken 
up before all others. The Governing Body 
decided to give effect to this suggestion and placed the question 
on the agenda of the Conference, with the result that it came 
up for discussion at the Twelfth and Fourteenth Sessions held 
in 1929 and 1930. As already stated (page iii), the outcome 
was the adoption in 1930 of a Draft Convention and three 
Recommendations . 

The Office has made a number of comparative 
Other Studies studies apart from the Conference agenda, 
including the regulation of shop-closing, the 
radius clause, gratuities in the hotel industry, conditions of 
labour of bank clerks and the various methods of remunerating 
commercial travellers and agents. 


V. Native and Colonial Labour 

Native labour must logically be included 
Native Labour and among the questions which the International 
the Peace Treatj Labour Organisation is called upon to study. 

The terms of the Preamble apply indiscrimin- 
ately to all workers. They have, as was pointed out by the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, a comprehensive 
character. Article 421 stipulates that States which ratify an 
International Labour Convention must endeavour to apply its 
provisions to their colonies, protectorates and possessions which 
are not fully self-governing, except in cases where local conditions 
prohibit their application or necessit^e modifications. 

Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations lays it 
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down as a prindple that the well-being and development of 
peoples as yet unable to stand by themselves under the strenuous 
conditions of the modern world shall form a sacred trust of 
civilisation, which means that it is impossible for the International 
Labour Organisation not to take steps to remedy the evils which 
in the past have accompanied the exploitation of labour in 
regions inhabited by primitive peoples. 

The initial efforts of the Organisation to 
Barly protect native and colonial labour were made 

Collaboration in connection with Article 22 of the Covenant. 
with the In the course of its earlier Sessions the Con- 
League of Nations ference adopted a number of Conventions 
and Recommendations which had more effect 
on the working conditions in the economically advanced states 
than on those in tropical countries. Although the action taken 
under Article 421 of Part Xni of the Treaty had at an early 
period satisfactory results in the West Indies, where Western 
methods of production are being applied on an ever wider scale, 
similar action in the more primitive parts of the tropical zone 
had met with but little success. 

By this time, however, the League of Nations, basing its 
activities on Article 22, had organised a system of territorial 
mandates. When in 1920 the League Council set up a Permanent 
Mandates Commission it invited the International Labour 
Office to appoint an expert on labour questions. The Office 
has been represented at all the sittings of the Commission, 
and the best proof of the utility of this collaboration is the 
continuous manner in which the latter has studied questions of 
native labour. 

The Office was also represented on the temporary Commission 
on Slavery, the appointment of which in 1924 resulted in the 
adoption of the Slavery Convention in 1926. In adopting this 
Convention the Assembly of the League of Nations called 
attention to the work undertaken by the Ofl&ce in order to study 
the best means of preventing forced or compulsory labour from 
developing into conditions analogous to slavery. The enquiries 
of the Commission on Slavery had definitely shown that besides 
the political and social problems investigated by that body there 
were many kinds of forced labour, more or less resembling 
slavery, which it was better to leave to an organisation specially 
competent in labour matters. 
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In 1922 the Governing Body decided that the 
Direct Action ^ Office should collect and circulate information 
the Organisation on native labour. This work, which was 
started at once, has since 1927 completely 
occupied the attention of a special section. In 1926 an Advisory 
Committee of Experts, chosen from among recognised authorities 
on modem native policy, was appointed. The Conference at its 
Eighth Session congratulated the Governing Body on the steps 
it had taken, and in 1927 a further Resolution was adopted 
calling the attention of the Office to forced labour and contract 
labour. Since then the Organisation and the Office have devoted 
their main attention to these forms of labour, although other 
problems connected with native labour have continued to be 
discussed with a view to future investigation. 

For various reasons the study of the working 
Special Nature of conditions of native peoples, like the study of 
Native Labour agricultural workers’ conditions, cannot be 
Questions strictly co nfin ed to the regulation of labour 
as such. The actual conditions under which 
natives work do not depend entirely on such regulation, but 
are determined to some extent by a number of political, economic 
and social factors which cannot be ignored if the whole question 
is to be imderstood. 

The labour problems which arise in connection with primitive 
communities are much more closely connected with general 
economic, sociological and administrative questions than is the 
case among highly civilised peoples. For example, it is almost 
impossible to separate the study of the working conditions of 
African workers employed in the mines of South Africa fcom 
study of tribal life, of health conditions, standards of living and 
habits of these workers, including in many cases those relating 
to marriage and family life. Even the legislative method adopted, 
which may appear to be purely a political matter, may have 
certain effects on the native labour system : legislation based on 
native custom may artificially cause to survive primitive forms 
of relations between employers and employed, while more 
advanced laws may bring the native, as yet unprepared for such 
changes, face to face with modem conceptions of the relationship 
between capital and labour from which he would be unable to 
profit. ^ 

Never at any time has the International Labour Office shown 
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any inclination to go beyond the competence -with which it 
was invested by the Peace Treaty; moreover it has always con- 
sidered that the scientific study of a question should be preceded 
by a clear definition of the field to be covered. But in this case, 
perhaps more than in any other, it has had to recognise 
labour was indissolubly bound up with a number of other 
factors from which it could not be dissociated without distortion. 
It is certain that the first inhabitant of the native village to sig n 
a contract for the hire of his services unconsciously changes the 
life of the whole community. For these reasons the study of 
conditions of labour in an advanced native community must 
take into consideration a whole series of economic, social and 
even political factors. In the study of this question foresight, 
prudence and adaptability are required more than elsewhere. 

As already stated, in 1926 the Assembly of the 

Forced Labour League of Nations in voting the Slavery 

Convention drew the attention of the Office to 
the importance it attached to the continuance by the Office of 
its studies on forced labour. In 1927 the International Labour 
Conference adopted a Resolution in which it associated the 
question of contract labour with that of forced labour and 
expressed the hope that it would soon be possible to put both 
questions on the agenda of a future Session. These measures 
were justified by a number of practical reasons. In many of the 
Mandated Territories the fact that the old traditions of slavery 
still survived made it extremely difficult to introduce a construc- 
tive native policy likely to promote the evolution of economic 
conditions among the primitive peoples along the right Unes. 
Those who have had the power of compulsion are reluctant to 
change to methods of persuasion, while those who are accustomed 
to be driven have never acquired the will to work. Native labour 
has not given the best results that might have been espected 
under a modern economic system, nor has it benefited from 
modem ideas as it might have done, simply because of the 
existence and the recent memory of compulsory labour. 

The question of forced labour was by no means a new subject 
of international discussion. The Mandatory Powers had already 
accepted the restriction of their rights to use it in the Mandated 
Territories. The Slavery Convention also embodied an article 
concerning its restriction. The question was therefore both 
urgent and possible of solulion. A report prepared by the Office 
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in 1927 placed the problem before the Native Labour Committee. 
A chapter of this report was devoted to the formulation of 
principles calculated to serve as a basis for international regula- 
tion. The discussion of these principles occupied the whole 
session of the Committee and was continued afterwards by 
correspondence. During the session the Committee adopted a 
resolution which urged that the question of forced labour should 
be put on the agenda of the Conference and requested the 
Governing Body to take the necessary steps for that purpose 
with the least possible delay. 

In October 1927 the Governing Body placed the question on 
the agenda of the Twelfth Session (1929) for a first discussion. 
The report on the subject by the Office was accompanied by a 
draft questionnaire, wHch was examined and approved by the 
Native Labour Committee during its second sitting in 1928. 
In 1929 the Conference adopted the questionnaire and, by loi 
votes to 15, decided to send the item of forced labour forward 
for second discussion at the Fourteenth Session (1930), with a 
view to the establishment of a Draft Convention and Recom- 
mendations. Prior to that Session the Committee on Native 
Labour held a third meeting to examine the texts which 
the Office had prepared on the basis of the Government 
replies to its questionnaire and which it proposed to submit 
to the Conference. 

Great stress has purposely been placed on the 

The Controversy details of the procedure adopted for the study 
on Forced Labour of the question of forced labour, because it 

is felt that therein lies the answer to certain 
objections raised in the heated controversy which arose after 
the 1929 Session of the Conference against the attitude taken by 
the Office. One of the arguments of those opposed to the regula- 
tion of the matter by the Organisation was that the Slavery 
Convention had already done all that was necessary. The answer 
to this would seem to be that it was the League Assembly itself 
which had adopted the Slavery Convention and referred the 
question of forced labour to the Organisation in one and the 
same resolution. It is true that Article 5 of the Slavery Conven- 
tion lays down certain principles concerning forced labour, but 
these principles are less comprehensive than those which have 
already been accepted internationally for the Mandated Terri- 
tories and less rigid than the national laws of most of the colonial 
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Governments, which prohibit the employment of forced labour 
by private concerns (the Convention authorises it during the 
transitional period). The Assembly, that is to say the community 
of Governments represented at Geneva in 1926, considered it 
advisable that the International Labour Conference should 
establish a code of regulations against forced labour; and the 
Conference at Geneva in 1929, at which 60 per cent, of those 
who voted represented Governments, agreed on that point with 
the Assembly of 1926. 

Another argument was that the non-colonial Powers were 
going to dictate to the colonial Powers. The details of the pro- 
cedure set forth above show that there was not the slightest risk 
of this. At each stage the colonial Powers, through their repre- 
sentatives and by the repUes to the questionnaire, were able to 
exercise a preponderant influence on the decisions taken, while 
the experts comprismg the Committee on Native Labour — 
which was consulted three times — all belonged to colonial 
States. Again, the Committee appointed at the Conference to 
discuss the forced labour question consisted mainly of delegates 
from countries directly interested in the question. 

There was only one argument that seemed likely to meet with 
success, and even this could prevail only if the Conference 
failed to study the question with the requisite attention and 
objectivity. It was affirmed, not without reason, that what was 
required above all was a constructive policy, and that any limita- 
tion of the rights of the colonial Powers could only result in 
hindering the vital work of economic and social development. 
This was indeed a powerful argument. But neither the Organ- 
isation nor the Office had lost sight of the necessity for a con- 
structive policy. Their attention had first been turned to forced 
labour because this system has been shown to be an obsolete, 
uneconomic and anti-sodal method of employing natives, which 
must be abolished before any economic and social system caa 
be established on modern lines. Surely those who make a clean 
sweep of the slums in order to prepare the way for modem 
dwellings are carrying out a constmctive policy. 

After a lively debate the Draft Conven- 
Th Draft tion was adopted by the Conference in 
Comention of xgzo 1930 by 93 votes. There was no opposi- 
tion, but^ considerable number of delegates 

abstained from voting. 

/. u 0. p 
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can be used to develop the idea of free employment in the 
primitive mind. Moreover, the contract of service has a great 
influence on such essential questions as housing, wages, hours 
of work and technical education, all of which are associated 
with voluntary labour. For these reasons it is obvious that the 
International Labour Office, by carefully studying, as it is doing 
at present, the application of contracts of service in native 
territories, can contribute towards the solution of the vital 
problems which the colonial Powers are bound to encounter if 
they really desire to make the primitive races capable of playing 
an effective part in the economic organisation of the world. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE WORKERS’ LIVING CONDITIONS 

L Utilisation of Spare Time 

The reduction of working hours is nol 
Kesults of intended merely to give the workers the tim€ 
Keduced necessary for eating and sleeping purposes 

Working Hours It should also allow them to live as humar 
beings, to rest their bodies and minds, tc 
indulge in family and social life, and to penetrate into the fielc 
of art, letters and science. 

However, when in post-War years shorter hours were 
obtained, at any rate in most of the great industrial countries 
no guarantee was thereby given that the workers would be 
provided with the means of utilising the spare time secured foj 
them. The worker who has nothing but his earnings with whicl 
to maintain himself and his family cannot possibly find sufficien 
spare cash to procure these means. It is the duty of the com 
munity to provide them for him, which does not mean that ii 
should impose them on him. 

In the eyes of the worker the fundamental characteristic oj 
spare time is liberty. Leisure which is in any way restrictec 
ceases to be leisure, as the very etymology of the word wil 
show, and enforced recreation prevents relaxation. The worker 
weary of the discipline inseparable from labour, must be giver 
full liberty to pass from sports club to cinema, from garden tc 
library, and this implies that such things are at his disposal 
The complete use of liberty presupposes a choice, and this 
choice must be available. The main object of those who took uf 
the question of the utilisation of workers’ spare time was tc 
increase the range of this choice. 

Such opportunities were numerous even before the foundatior 
of the International Labour Organisation. Special associatjpns 
set up to make the workers’ spare time both pleasant and fruitful 
not to mention public authorities, l^d already done good wori 
in Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain and s 
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number of other countries. But practically no general ideas had 
been formulated, nor had there even been an international 
exchange of ideas when, during the First Session of the Con- 
ference in Washington, while the Hours Convention was still 
under preparation, Mr. Barnes, the British Government Delegate, 
declared that the workers should be “entitled outside of working 
hours to time for recreation, for education, and for the discharge 
of social and family duties.’^ 

Similar sentiments were expressed by different groups at 
the Fourth Session of the Conference in 1922 during the debate 
on the ratification of the Washington Convention and on the 
means of consolidating the reforms on hours which had been 
introduced into most national legislations. Then in 1923 the 
Governing Body placed the utilisation of workers’ spare time 
on the agenda of the Fifth Session of the Conference, which 
was due to meet in October of the same year, although as a 
matter of fact the actual discussion of this item took place 
at the Sixth Session in June 1924. 

The 1924 discussion led to a Recommendation 
The ig24 intended to guide the efforts of Governments 
Recommendation in the organisation of workers’ spare time. 

After affirming in the Preamble to the 
Recommendation that “whereas during such spare-time workers 
have the opportunity of developing freely, according to their 
individual tastes, their physical, intellectual and moral powers, 
and such development is of great value from the point of view 
of the progress of civilisation,” the Conference proceeded to 
lay down a number of principles. The text of the Recommendation 
indicated certain methods likely to secure for the workers the 
undiminished preservation and enjoyment of the hours of spare 
time obtained for them. It then dealt with the question of social 
hygiene, surveying the possibilities of promoting the well- 
directed utilisation of spare time by encouragement of individual 
hygiene and legislative or public action against the misuse of 
alcohol and against tuberculosis and other social scourges, and 
by the adoption of a systematic housing policy. It urged the 
States Members to encourage institutions for the utilisation of 
spare time, making the necessary distmction between those 
wfiich aim at the improvement of the worker’s domestic economy 
and family life, the development of his physical health and 
strength, and the extension of technical or general education. 
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It furthei: emphasised the desire for liberty felt by the workers 
and the advisability of avoiding any encroachment on that 
liberty. In conclusion the Recommendation exhorted the States 
to co-ordinate and harmonise the activities of institutions pro- 
viding means of recreation by promoting the formation of 
district or local committees composed of representatives of the 
public authorities, of employers’ and workers’ organisations, 
and of co-operative associations. Effective propaganda’, it was 
stated, should be undertaken ‘^for the purpose of educating 
public opinion in favour of the proper use of the spare time of the 
workers.” 

The statements made and the active steps taken by Govern- 
ments since the 1924 Session do not justify any claim that the 
Recommendation suddenly launched everywhere to a new, 
active and co-ordinated policy, for the utilisation of workers’ 
spare time. However, the Recommendation has been neither 
ignored nor neglected. A number of Governments have caused 
enquiries to be made into the facilities possessed by the working 
classes for the utilisation of their leisure time. Two of them, the 
Italian and Belgian Governments, after making suitable arrange- 
ments in the provinces, have taken steps to deal with the problem 
from a national standpoint. In Italy a Royal Decree of May ist, 
1925, set up the National Workers’ Spare Time Institute, a 
corporate institution endowed with the necessary funds, which 
under State control co-ordinates the whole movement in Italy 
for the utilisation of workers’ spare time. The Institute, which 
deals with aU aspects of the question mentioned in the Recom- 
mendation, has undergone rapid development, and at the end 
of 1925 had a membership of close on 1,250,000 workers. In 
Belgium, where the Provincial Spare Time Committees had for 
several years given a good example of what can be accomplished 
by co-ordination, an Act was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in September 1928, whereby there was set up a Council 
of National Education, which is required to bring to the notice 
of the Government all measures which it considers likely to 
promote public education and ensure the best utilisation of 
workers’ spare time. The Council took up its duties at the 
beginning of 1930. Other measures worthy of note include the 
Czechoslovak Act concerning public libraries. 

It is in this connection that information and studies published 
by the International Labour Office can render useful service 
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by describing, analysing and criticising the steps taken and 
methods applied in the various countries so as to permit of a 
general interchange of experience. A considerable amount of 
information has already been given in the Office publications; 
the opinion of a number of physical culture experts was obtained 
only recently. Finally, in a Resolution adopted at its Fourteenth 
Session in 1930, the Conference requested the Governing Body 
^^to investigate the means of making the whole field of 
science, letters and art fully accessible to the workers,’^ This 
resolution was a direct consequence of the principles invoked 
in the passage of the 1924 Recommendation on workers" spare 
time, which stated that the workers should have opportunity 
of developing their physical, intellectual and moral powers 
and of living as men worthy of the name. In the light of these 
ideas the Office is preparing to undertake a study of what is 
perhaps somewhat improperly termed workers" education, the 
full realisation of which certain minds see in what they describe 
by the term : ‘^a University of Labour."" 

The problem of the utilisation of workers" spare time, which 
implies the adaptation of traditions and practice to present 
industrial labour systems, cannot be solved in a day. We are 
merely on the threshold of its evolution and there can be no 
doubt that fully satisfactory results can be obtained only by long 
enquiry and experience. The International Labour Organisation 
declared its principles in 1924, and has since then endeavoured 
to continue its contribution to this human advance by supplying 
information based on experience. 

II, Housing 

The Recommendation of 1924 concerning the utilisation of 
workers" spare time very aptly pointed out that the best way to 
enable the workers to enjoy their leisure hours and secure ‘^the 
harmonious development of the worker"s family life"" was ‘^to 
place within their reach a proper home."" It therefore urged 
that an increase should be made in the number of healthy 
dwellings at low rentals in garden cities or urban communities, 
under proper conditions of health and comfort. 

The class of dwelling to which a wage-earner can aspire 
depends not only on the wage earned, but also on the price 
at which comfortable ancThedthy quarters are obtainable. Any 
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action taken to lower this price, either by a policy of direct or 
indirect subsidies or by promoting building facilities, has there- 
fore an immediate effect on the workers’ standard of life. As a 
result of the difficulties encountered in the building trade after 
the War and during the inflation period the whole problem has 
become so acute in Europe that the authorities have had to 
intervene to a large extent, and a new field of activity has thus 
been opened up for social policy. 

On several occasions the International Labour Conference 
has shown its interest in these questions. Even prior to the 
1924 Session and the Recommendation concerning workers’ 
spare time, the Conference emphasised in a Resolution adopted 
in 1922 the opportuneness ^^of pursuing the study undertaken 
on this subject, having recourse, if necessary, to the collaboration 
of qualified experts.” In 1928 again, it requested the Governing 
Body ^^to undertake an investigation of the question of industrial 
housing and the general living-in conditions of the workers, 
with a view to placing it on the agenda of an early Session of 
the Conference.” 

As a result of the 1922 Resolution the Office published two 
important studies on European Housing Problems since the War 
and The Housing Situation in the United States, The 1928 Resolution 
led to the preparation of a new study, intended to supplement 
the previous work on European housing problems. This study, 
which is now finished, deals mainly with the part taken by the 
authorities in the construction of cheap dwellings, a question 
which nowadays has a most important effect on building policy 
in all European States. 

In spite of the desire expressed by the Conference in 1922, 
however, the question has not yet got beyond the period of 
study. 


in. CO-OPERATION 

There is no ground for surprise in the fact 
Co-operation and that from its very inception, and by a unani- 
the Workers mous vote of the Governing Body in March 
1920, the International Labour Office was led 
to keep in touch with the co-operative movement, especially 
when it is remembered that that movement embraces a net- 
work of institutions which, on account of their multifarious 
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duties, are indissolubly bound up with practically every branch 
of economic activity. Co-operation is a mass movement which, 
amid the changes affecting the economic structure of the world 
since 1914, has been constantly growing, until to-day it includes 
more than 370,000 organisations, with an aggregate membership 
of 75 millions. Furthermore, it is a doctrine which, though 
employing other means than those at the disposal of the Organisa- 
tion, is animated, like the latter, with the desire for equity, order 
and the emancipation of the masses. In attempting to further 
the solution of its own proper task, the International Labour 
Office could not do otherwise than utilise the vast amount of 
practical experience acquired by the co-operative movement. 
Co-operative activity is, indeed, so mulriform and has pene- 
trated so deeply into the different fields of lafeour organisa- 
tion, that practically every general labour problem affects it in 
some way or calls for a solution which the co-operative 
movement can provide. 

The Office is therefore bound to keep the 
Distribution of workers regularly informed about the inter- 
Information national co-operative movement. Such infor- 
mation covers a vast field, including the 
nature and importance of the co-operative movement in the 
different countries ; the varied forms and activities of co-operative 
organisations, adapted to the special needs of all classes of workers 
— ^wage-earners or independent, rural or urban, of all races, all 
creeds and all economic and historical groups ; the multifarious 
demands satisfied by co-operation in connection with family 
and personal requirements, housing, raw materials and equip- 
ment, the working up of raw materials and their sale, various 
services (motive power, irrigation, accountancy, etc.), credit, 
insurance; problems arising within the co-operative movement 
itself in connection with the application of co-operative demo- 
cratic principles in the organisations, the management of under- 
takings, the peculiar relationship between the societies and their 
employees ; and, finally, the revdation of the common principles 
reflected in uniform legislation or the desire for it, and of the 
converging tendencies and demands which have given rise to 
or reinforced the moral ties and the organic and economic 
relations between the various classes of co-operative organisa- 
tions. Such is, broadly speaking, the ground covered by the 
co-operative studies of tlie Office during the last ten years. 
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Information on the national co-operative organisations is 
kept up to date and is published in the International Co-operative 
Directory, of which seven successive editions have appeared. 
The first, published in 1921, covered 34 countries and 120 
central co-operative organisations; the latest, 1930, edition 
covered 48 countries and 728 central organisations — ^figures 
which show both the progress of the movement and the increased 
information supplied by the Office. One of the proudest achieve- 
ments of the International Labour Office is that it has undoubtedly 
become one of the main centres for the study of international 
co-operation. Its archives enable it to supply information which 
is demanded of it, or which its work requires. Co-operation 
has been referred to in the Enquiry into Production (to which 
further reference will be made), in the work of the Mixed 
Advisory Agricultural Committee, and in that of the World 
Economic Conference of 1927. Out of a long list of studies 
published by the International Labour Office on co-operation, 
reference will be made to those which illustrate the originality 
of this movement as much as its undoubted power. 

Attention may in the first place be called to 
Studies on those studies which directly touch labour 
Co-operation interests, and which are naturally the most 

and Labour numerous. The mere list of such studies is 

suggestive in its variety ; labour conditions in 
distributive co-operative organisations, with special reference 
to bakery societies ; workers’ producing societies and the move- 
ment in favour of labour co-operative societies and co-operative 
contracts of employment; the development of co-operative 
banks, their efforts to encourage the establishment and grouping 
of public savings banks working in the interests of depositors, 
and the possible utilisation of their mutual relations for the 
transfer of emigrants’ savings ; representation of different classes 
of society in co-operative organisations of all kinds ; aspects of 
the co-operative movement for organising domestic life in 
urban and rural districts, providing the workers with oppor- 
tunities of relaxation, recreation and culture, safeguarding their 
health, and providing guarantees against risks to which they 
are exposed; adaptation of certain classes of rural organisations, 
especially societies of the Raiffeisen type, to the requirements of 
urban workers, so as to enable them to hold their own against 
the moneyed interests of the big to\^s or to organise the life 
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of the community in urban extension settlements; utility, in 
constructive schemes for the protection of native populations, 
of co-operative societies, which, by maintaining and even 
utilising the more primitive institutions, attach and assimilate 
the work of such populations to modern economic methods. 

The Mixed Advisory Agricultural Committee 
Agricultural and has always attached importance to the question 
Distributive of co-operation. As a contribution to the 
Societies enquiry which it had been invited to carry 
out in conjunction with the International 
Institute of Agriculture, the Office in 1924 prepared a pre- 
liminary report in which it examined the extent to which 
agricultural co-operative marketing societies might enable 
agricultural producers to organise their own marketing methods, 
the extent to which consumers might organise themselves so 
as to supply their own needs in agricultural produce, and, 
finally, what methods of contact and what institutions might 
be used by producing and by distributive societies in common, 
so as to establish a permanent relationship between producer 
and consumer. The Office has further made a study of the part 
played by agricultural co-operation, and especially by agricultural 
marketing societies and certain auxiliary societies (co-operative 
seed-testing societies, co-operative breeding societies, control 
(milk-testing) societies, etc.), in the standardisation of products, 
which, however possible for the individual producer in the 
manufacturing industries, in agriculture requires centralised 
collection and effort. An additional general study has been one 
on the original part played by distributive and agricultural 
producing societies in rationalising distribution methods, as a 
result of the improvement in their own respective fields of 
activity in this direction and of the creation of direct relations 
with each other. 

At the request of the Preparatory Committee of the World 
Economic Conference, and as documentary information for the 
Conference itself, the Office prepared a memorandum on the 
part played by co-operative organisations in the international 
trade in wheat, dairy produce and several other agricultural 
products. 

A memorandum was also prepared for that Conference on 
a comparison between r^ail prices in private trading and those 
of distributive co-operative societies. This report analysed a 
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series of enquiries carried out by distributive co-operative 
organisations and public authorities in a number of countries. 

Representatives of agricultural co-operative societies and 
distributive societies have been inspired by a resolution of the 
World Economic Conference to convene a mixed conference 
which will study and take measures to promote their common 
interests. This body has asked the International Labour Office 
to show in what way the most characteristic co-operative 
principles have found legal expression in various national 
legislations ; to compile, in collaboration with the International 
Institute of Agriculture and other organisations, the information 
necessary to estabhsh, product by product, a list of the supply 
and marketing requirements already met or capable of being 
met by distributive and agricultural producing societies. 

The distributive and agricultural producing 
Other Terms societies were bound to attract the initial 
of Co-operation attention of the International Labour Office 

by reason of their membership, their advanced 
development and the place they already occupied in the 
production and distribution of products of high importance 
to agricultural and industrial workers, whether producers or 
consumers. The Office now proposes to extend its enquiries 
to other classes of societies, such as co-operative fisheries, co- 
operative craft societies and co-operative societies of local rural 
industries. These societies, like the agricultural societies them- 
selves, include workers who, though legally independent, can 
improve their situation only by uniting their feeble economic 
forces. For them co-operation is often the main, and sometimes 
the only, form of organisation. These enquiries will round off 
the work of the Office on co-operation, and will also help it in 
other ways, by bringing it into direct contact with a number 
of small units of the agricultural, craft and home labour systems, 
which cannot be overlooked if a complete picture is to be 
obtained of social conditions. 



CHAPTER Vn 


THE WORKERS^ GENERAL RIGHTS 

When the Stale finally decided to abandon the policy of kisser- 
faire which it had always maintained towards the relations 
between employers and workers, and to replace it by legal inter- 
vention, it was only natural that its initial efforts should be 
directed towards the removal, or at least the mitigation, of the 
more acute causes of friction. It therefore began by introducing 
legislation for the reduction of working hours and the pro- 
hibition of night work for women and children. At the same time 
steps had been taken to deal with the legal problems which 
nowadays are usually referred to as labour law, and which 
comprise (i) collective labour law, covering freedom of asso- 
ciation, collective agreements and conciliation and arbitration 
in industrial disputes, and (2) individual labour law, including 
contracts of employment and labour jurisdiction. At the outset 
these questions were not very clearly defined, and in certain 
quarters their study and solution were not felt to be so urgent. 
Evolution was particularly slow, for instance, as regards the 
wage-earners’ right to combine for the collective defence of 
their interests. 

The International Labour Organisation has followed similar 
lines and has already adopted many Conventions for the improve- 
ment of labour conditions as such. On the other hand, with the 
exception of the Convention — entirely confined to matters of 
principle — concerning the rights of association of agricultural 
workers, it has not voted a single Convention on labour law. 
This is no matter for surprise, as such a Convention would 
raise legal points and problems the solution of which varies 
from country to country — ^such as is no longer the case in regard 
to problems of labour protection in the strict sense of the term. 
A common solution acceptable to all is difl&cult to find. Never- 
theless such matters must not be ignored by the International 
Labour Organisation. Indeed, a considerable amount of attention 
has already been given ii% them in the studies published by the 
International Labour Office. In such fundamental and difficult 
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matters careful analysis, impartial comparison and the investi- 
gation of common principles must necessarily precede any 
attempt to embark on a constructive policy. 


I. The Workers’ Right of Association 

Several reasons may be advanced to show that 
Tie International the International Labour Organisation is to 
Labour some ejctent bound by its constitution to deal 
Organisation and with the question of industrial association. 
tie Trade Union Let us recall, first, its origin. Even before 
Problem the conclusion of hostilities, organised labour 
had been working for the inclusion of labour 
clauses in the future Peace Treaty and the creation of an institu- 
tion to supervise their enforcement. These ideas were partly 
realised in Part XIII of the Peace Treaty. 

Secondly, consider its procedure. The industrial associa- 
tions enjoy joint representation in the Gmference and the 
Governing Body; they may, in virtue of Article 409, exercise 
the right of making representations to the International 
Labour Office. 

Take, in the third place, its programme. The Preamble to 
Part Xni of the Peace Treaty expressly recognises the principle 
of freedom of association as one of the means of improving the 
conditions of the workers and establishing universal peace. 
Article 427 mentions “the right of association for all lawful 
purposes by the employed as well as by the employers” among 
the principles of special and urgent importance. 

In the early days the workers did not demand that this 
privilege should be guaranteed by a G)nvention, obviously 
considering that its full and entire recognition was the very 
basis of their collaboration in the work of the International 
Labour Organisation. This belief subsequently turned out to be 
insufficiently founded. After a certain number of complaints 
concerning the restriction of their rights had reached the Office, 
it was found to be legally impossible to require States to apply 
a principle laid down in the Treaty but not yet embodied in a 
Ginvention signed and ratified by them. Hence the impossi- 
bility of setting in motion tlie procedure laid down in Article 409 
and the succeeding Articles. 
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It vas necessary in the first place, before 
Studj of considering a possible Convention, to conduct 
the 'Problem an enquiry into freedom of association in 
order to bring out the general principles on 
which a Draft Convention might ultimately be based. It was 
considered that such an enquiry would also enable the Office 
to satisfy demands for special investigations received from 
Hungary and Spain without departing from the international 
comparative methods required in the work of the Organisation. 
In October 1923 the Office was authorised by the Governing 
Body to open the necessary enquiry. Two preliminary studies 
respectively dealt with title legal and judidal status of industrial 
associations in the different States Members, and tabulated the 
expressed wishes of employers’ and workers’ organisations. 
On the basis of these preparatory reports the Governing Body 
decided that enquiry should be continued and extended to legis- 
lation and legal practice governing freedom of association. The 
enquiries undertaken, which covered both trade union law 
in the separate States and a comparative study of the various 
judicial systems, appeared in the form of five substantial volumes 
during 1927-1930. 

The question of international regulation was 
An Experiment raised at the Sixth Session of the International 
in International Labour Conference in 1924. A Resolution was 
Adjustment adopted requesting the Governing Body to 
consider the advisability of placing the question 
of freedom of association on the agenda of a future Session of 
the Conference with a view to finding means of ensuring full 
respect for this principle. In 1926 the Governing Body decided 
to put this question on the agenda of the Tenth Session (1927). 
In the grey report and draft questionnaire submitted to that 
Session, the International Labour Office, convinced that detailed 
rules could not for the time being be made the subject-matter 
of an international Convention, confined the questionnaire to 
two fundamental principles, mutually complementary and capable 
of being embodied in a Convention, namely, the principle of the 
right of association, and the principle of the right of combination. 
The questionnaire, which was widely modified as the result of 
its discussion in committee, was finally rejected by the Conference 
by 66 votes to 28. 

This set-back could only be of a temporary character. One 
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of the virtues of the Organisation, as was pointed out by the 
Director in his closing speech to the Conference, is that once a 
question has come up for discussion it can never be totally 
abandoned. And indeed at the very next Session the Conference 
adopted a Resolution urging that the enquiry should be pursued 
with a view to the future regulation of the question of freedom 
of association. As already stated, the publication of the initial 
results of this enquiry was completed in 1930. 

The events of 1927 and the studies of the 

Rossihhtj of International Labour Office perhaps fore- 
Future 'Regulation shadow the form which the final solution 
is likely to take. Trade association, it must be 
remembered, does not call for detailed regulations, but for the 
right to exist and to act. Moreover, it would be vain to attempt 
to lay down rigid limitations for a movement which is always 
in a state of flux. In trade union matters, as in all matters con- 
nected with industrial autonomy, the method of regulation 
employed must differ from that commonly applied to other 
kinds of social activities. When it is a question of measures for 
the protection of labour, a domain in which Government action 
is traditionally accepted, the procedure consists in demanding 
positive guarantees from the Governments. In trade association 
matters what is required is rather a promise to abstain from action. 
In short, when trade associations demand the right to take 
combined action, what they want from the authorities is not a 
promise of intervention, but one of non-intervention. 

A simple promise to respect the principles of freedom of 
association would, however, have but little effect if it were not 
supplemented by some system for the supervision of its obser- 
vance. Any such promise made by a State is bound to be relative 
and liable to be limited for reasons of public safety, which it is 
the duty of Governments to maintain. Now, the idea of public 
safety, and with it the extent of the liberty which it is proposed 
to guarantee, varies from country to country, from one period 
to another, and even with a change of Government. 

Perhaps the solution is to be found, at least in the early stages, 
in an agreement concluded by States in the form of a Convention 
by which Governments, after recognising the principle of the 
right of association, would undertake to provide the Organisation, 
in conjunction with and under the supervision of the associations 
concerned, with the necessary information regarding any modi- 
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fications made in their trade union legislation, their methods of 
applying such legislation and changes in the trade union move- 
ment (creation or dissolution of trade unions, etc., by legislative, 
judicial or other action, etc.). Official information of this character, 
supplied periodically to the International Labour Office in virtue 
of a Convention conceived in very general terms, would enable 
the Organisation to intervene when necessary. 

Some such idea does not appear entirely foreign to the present 
intentions of the Governing Body on this subject. When it 
considered in October 1930 a Resolution adopted at the Four- 
teenth Session of the Conference, which demanded that the 
question of freedom of association should be put on the agenda 
of a future Conference, the Governing Body adopted the follow- 
ing resolution on the proposal of the representative of the 
Argentine Government: 

Considering ihat freedom of association is the most important 
question in all social legislation, and as such should take the first 
place in international social legislation, 

That, furthermore, as was shown by the unsuccessful attempt 
of 1927, the complexity of the question and the various difficulties 
which it raises make it impossible, in present circumstances, to 
submit, with any chance of success, the problem of freedom of 
associationinallits aspects to the International Labour Conference, 
That, on the other hand, it is possible to deal with its regulation 
by successive stages, as, for instance, the guarantee of the principle 
of freedom of association itself, the organisation and recognition 
of trade unions, etc., 

The Governing Body decides to instruct the Office to study 
the question on the lines of paragraph 3 above, and to submit the 
results of such study to the Governing Body at its session in 
January 1931, in order that, after having laid down the form 
under which the question should be approached, the Governing 
Body might decide to place the question, in that form, on the 
agenda of an early Session of the International Labour Conference. 

This effort to deal with the question, if it ever 
Continued Study materialises, will have to be based on infor- 
of the Problem mation constantly kept up to date. The enquiry 

into freedom of association sanctioned by the 
Governing Body in 1923^5 completed — temporarily. Its results 
have been published in fi.ve volumes, the first of which contains 
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a compatative intemational study of the question; the seconc 
indudes reports on Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands and Switzerland; the third report 
on Germany, the former dual monarchy of Austria-Hungary 
Austria, Hungary, the Czechoslovak Republic, Poland, th* 
Baltic States, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Finland; th( 
fourth reports on Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Yugoslavia 
Bulgaria and Rumania; while the fifth comprises studies on th( 
United States, Canada, Latin America, South Africa, Australia 
New Zealand, India, China and Japan. In addition, a speda 
study has been published on the trade union movement in Russia 
whilst still another, which will shortly appear as an appendh 
to the fifth volume, will deal with the movement in Mexico. A1 
these studies have been confined to the position of trade unionisn 
from the standpoint of legislation. It will undoubtedly b 
necessary one day to study trade unionism as a social factor, tc 
describe its evolution in connection with other sodal factor 
(espedally those of an economic character), and to analyse it 
action by comparing the results achieved, not only country b; 
country, but point by point. Such a comparison would enabl 
the legislative authorities in each country, who are all face( 
with the same difficulties, to choose the methods which appea 
most likely to give satisfactory results in their own cotmtry 
Trade unions would find therein the best justification for thei 
past activities and a plan for future action. In every case thi 
study of the workers’ and employers’ associations would pro 
ceed concurrently. 

As regards the task of the future. No subject probably 
in all the wide field which it covers is the Internationa 
Labour Office so fully conscious of the singleness of aim anc 
purpose which unites its programme and its plan of action. 


11. Collective Agreements, Conciliation and Arbitratioi 

Here it may be pointed out that the right of association i 
closely bound up with two questions from which it derive 
its whole importance, namely, the question of collective agree 
ments, which the organised wage-earners conclude with th 
employers or their associations with a view to regulating con 
ditions of labour, and that of concimtion and arbitration, thi 
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procedure used when all other methods fail to promote the cc 
elusion of collective agreements and guarantee their enforceme 
National legislation has always begun 

Conciliation and dealing with conciliation and arbitratic 
Arbitration demands addressed to the Office suggest 
that it should do the same. This was natui 
for it is more important to prevent industrial troubles whene^ 
possible than to formulate internationally acceptable princip 
as to the form of collective agreements. Moreover, the disturl 
social conditions immediately following the War were charact 
ised by many industrial disputes, for which it was of importai 
to find peaceful solutions. 

At its Sixth Session in 1924 the Conference adopted a Reso 
tion requesting the International Labour Office to include 
its programme the study of collective agreements and of t 
methods of conciliation and arbitration commonly employ 
in different countries for the settlement of disputes. The Govej 
ing Body sanctioned work which included the preparation 
separate studies on conciliation and arbitration procedure 
fifteen countries, a number of slighter studies for other countr 
and a general comparative study. This work is now well advanc< 
and it is hoped that 1931 will see its consummation. A seco 
Resolution voted by the Conference in 1927 requested t 
Governing Body to consider the inclusion of the question 
collective agreements in the agenda of a future Session of t 
Conference; this resolution gave an added importance to t 
study originally imdertaken. 

It is still somewhat difficult to decide as to the advisability 
attempting any international regulation of conciliation a 
arbitration procedure. But certain points are already clear, 
almost every country where industry has attained any r 
importance the State has set up organisations which are intenc 
to lend their aid in preventing overt industrial disputes or 
settling them in a peaceful manner. The nature of these instil 
tions varies largely in the different countries and even at differs 
times in countries which have a compulsory system, such 
Australia and New Zealand. It would seem at present that 
no country is the doctrine established beyond question. Thi 
in Germany strong protests continue to be made, especially 
employers’ circles, agains^ the proposal to make arbitrati 
compulsory and awards binding in certain cases. In fact, t 
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fundamental difficulty of the question, whethet from a national 
or international standpoint, seems to lie in the doubt as to 
whether the State should adopt a policy of coercion in the 
adjustment of labour conditions. Obviously, the reply to this 
query may depend not only on the prevai ling idea of the State’s 
prerogatives, but also on the results of any attempts hitherto 
made to apply conciliation and arbitration procedure, on which 
point opinions often differ. Nor does the question of coercion 
always present itself as a simple issue. Take, for instance, 
the Anglo-Saxon countries; with the exception of Australia 
and New Zealand they are opposed in theory to any form 
of compulsory State intervention, yet they recognise a system 
of binding awards for industries covered by minimum wage 
legislation, as well as for some public utility industries 
and some public services. Similarly, in many countries, certain 
formalities connected with conciliation and arbitration pro- 
cedure are obligatory, even if the awards are not binding. 
These formalities include the obligation to appear in court, to 
supply the requisite information and to produce the necessary 
documents. 

Thus, despite great divergency, a number of common trends 
are to be observed, such as a desire to promote the peaceful 
adjustment of labour conditions by means of legal procedure 
and collective agreements, the tendency to make awards binding 
only in respect of disputes affecting the public utility services, 
and an effort to introduce general methods of establishing 
reasonable wages rates' — the chief source of industrial disputes. 

The main object of conciliation and arbi- 
Collective Labour tration procedure is to facilitate the use of 
Agreements collective agreements for the adjustment of 
working conditions. As it was called on to 
deal with the former question, the International Labour 
Organisation could not well avoid the latter. Its interest in the 
matter was further stimulated by a number of other power- 
ful motives connected with the very nature of the collective 
agreement. 

The drafting and application of a collective labour agree- 
ment practically amount, for the two parties concerned, to 
transferring the adjustment of labour conditions firom individuals 
to industrial associations. The coi>t*act of employment loses 
its private character and becomes a sort of public transaction 
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between organised industrial groups. The greater the part played 
by these groups in the preparation of collective agreements, the 
more their importance in modern society increases, as they 
thereby engage in laying one of the foundations on which 
society is based. The collective agreement is one of the sources 
of power to both employers’ and workers’ associations. The 
collective labour agreement in the second place is an instrument 
which enables the wage-earner, formerly helpless as against 
his employer, to obtain, through his union, the satisfaction of 
his demands when labour conditions are being arranged. 
Finally, the scope of collective agreements has gradually extended 
from the mere adjustment of wages to the regulation of hours 
of work, holidays, conditions for the cancellation of contracts, 
industrial hygiene, accident prevention, and, virtually, to all 
important features in the relations between employer and 
employed. It stimulates the evolution of social legislation on the 
one hand and supplements it on the other. 

So important a subject was bound to come within the purview 
of the International Labour Organisation. In 1926 the Inter- 
national Labour Office began to make a collection of texts of 
collective agreements ; this collection, which is kept up to date, 
now includes 2,500 texts. It is a valuable asset in the study of the 
nature of collective agreements and working conditions. When 
in 1927 the Conference adopted its Resolution on conciliation 
and arbitration, it at the same time requested the Governing 
Body to consider the possibility of placing the question of the 
general principles of contracts of employment — ^individual and 
collective — on the agenda of an early Session of the Conference. 
The Office has undertaken a comparative study of this question, 
which, when it is finished, will show whether there are any 
points in this branch of labour law to which a common solution 
may be applied. At present all that can be said is that the im- 
portance of the collective agreement grows from day to day 
in the principal industrial countries and that the necessity for 
its regulation by law becomes more and more urgent. Defimte 
regulations are especially desirable concerning the prevention 
of departures from the terms of the agreements, the right to 
conclude agreements, the obligation of the contracting parties 
to observe the state of industrial peace guaranteed by agreements 
and the allied question pf civil liability. The object of the study 
undertaken by the OfficeTs to determine whether these questions 
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lend themselves to an international solution, acceptable to all 
countries. 

That the collective agreement has already acquired a certain 
importance in international labour legislation is shown by the 
two following facts. According to the Washington Eight-Hour- 
Day Convention collective contracts are to be utilised to ensure 
the local apphcation of the eight-hour day; similarly, a mutual 
agreement between two States may take the form of a collective 
agreement applicable in both countries. This system is exemplified 
m the collective agreements concluded on the basis of an agree- 
ment concerning Upper Shesia, signed by Germany and Poland 
on May 15th, 1922. Somewhat similar methods are Likely to be 
adopted in the attempt recently begun to regulate on an inter- 
national basis the conditions of labour in inland navigation. 


ni. Individual Labou®. Law 

The International Labour Organisation was called on from the 
outset and by its very constitution to study the nature of industrial 
associations and of the institutions bound up with the existence 
of such associations, namely, collective labour law including 
conciliation and arbitration, collective agreements and the right 
of combination in trade associations. The Organisation had 
also to study the question of individual labour law, or that 
branch which considers the employer and the worker as indi- 
vidual persons. The administration of labour law and the 
individual contract of employment are the main elements 
of this branch, which is only loosely connected with the 
subjects mentioned above. 

The importance of the part played in society 
The Administration by the authorities competent to administer 
of Labour Law labour law has increased with the extension of 
the scope of labour legislation. In addition to 
interpreting social legislation and applying it to particular cases 
these authorities are continually developing such legislation 
by their awards and their interpretations of the legislators* 
intention. Information as to legal decisions is perhaps as important 
as a knowledge of the substance of the legislation itself, if a 
comprehensive idea is to be obtained of its application and 
tendencies. Since 1926 the International Labour Office has 
published, in conjunction with a group of eminent jurists, an 
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annual survey of legal decisions on labour questions, containing 
a selection of such decisions worthy of note from an international 
standpoint given during the preceding year in France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy and the United States — countries whose 
legislative procedures exemplify the principal existing types of 
legal organisation. This publication will in time enable a general 
opinion to be formed on the growth of ideas inspiring social 
legislation in the great industrial countries, and also perhaps on 
the possibility of harmonising them. 

Side by side with the practice of the ordinary courts there is a 
simplified procedure which is cheaper and more rapid. This 
system, which in pre-War days consisted in appointing referees 
from among the employers and workers, has since led in many 
countries to the establishment of permanent labour courts. The 
International Labour Office has always endeavoured to keep the 
public informed about this movement. It now seems that it 
might go further and undertake a comparative study of these 
labour courts. Such a study would be very useful; it would 
show that these young institutions entrusted with the admini- 
stration of labour law possess those qualities which are 
essential for the best administration of justice — ^namely, 
economy, rapidity and a constitution representative of the 
parties at issue. 

The institution of collective bargaining has 
The Individual resulted in transferring the regulation of 
Contract of labour conditions from the individual to the 
Employment industrial association. The collective con- 
tract fixes finally the lines of the individual 
employment contract, transforming it into a sort of agreement 
about the application of principles from which the parties may 
not depart. Yet, in spite of the restriction of the individuaPs 
contractual rights resulting from the position conferred by 
collective labour law on the industrial association, and in spite 
of the legal protection afforded to the workers under general 
legislation, it is the individual employment contract which 
governs the worker’s living conditions. Otherwise it would be 
difficult to understand the reasons xinderlying the repeated 
attempts made to exempt the contract of service from ordinary 
civil law and to bring it under special legislation based on the 
requirements of moderjj^ society. Throughout modern labour 
legislation may be felt this tendency to restrict the right of 
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command acquired by the employer simultaneously with his 
right to dispose of his employee’s services and the desire 
to abolish the employer’s personal rights over those in his 
employment. 

When the Conference resolved in 1927 to request the Govern- 
ing Body to consider the possibility of placing the general prin- 
ciples of contracts of employment on the agenda of an early 
Session, it was attempting to contribute to a development of 
which much may be hoped. The author of the resolution drew 
attention to several matters which, in his opinion, could be 
regulated on an international basis. These included the form of 
the contract, the period of its validity, factory discipline, deduc- 
tions from wages and their justification, probationary periods, 
holidays, dismissal and compensation for dismissal. All these 
things are, as a matter of fact, involved in the progress of the 
individual employment contract, the tendency being to ensure 
that labour shall no longer be regarded as a mere commodity 
but shall be protected by all the legal guarantees inherent in a 
contract based on the principle of equality as between man and 
man. As in the case of collective agreements, the Office is on the 
point of undertaking a first study of the question, and until that 
is done it is not possible to say with certainty how far problems 
arising out of the individual employment contract are suitable 
for international regulation. However, it may be noted that 
several of them, including the right to paid holidays and the 
right to withdraw from contracts, have narrowly missed being 
included in the agenda of the Conference, and will probably 
appear on that agenda before very long. 


IV. Industrial Relations 

In 1928 the Eleventh Session of the Con- 
The ig28 ference adopted the following Resolution : 
Resolution 

Whereas it is contended that the policy of 
active collaboration between employers and employed, such as 
exists in certain countries, has resulted both in an improve- 
ment in the level of real wages and working conditions, and 
also in greater and more economicajjyroduction; and 

Whereas the economies resulting from such collaboration can 
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also be made avadable fot the benefit alike of the employers, the 
employed and the community as a whole; 

Therefore be it resolved : 

That this Conference requests the Governing Body to consider 
the advisability of instructing the International Labour Office to 
follow with due attention the progress of the spirit of collabora- 
tion between employers and employed and to report on the 
subject from time to time. 

This Resolution reflected the tendencies shown 
Progress of in the world of industry for several years back. 
Industrial Relations The experimental pohcy governing relations 
between employers and employed which was 
launched boldly and on a large scale in the United States, 
regardless of traditions and class opposition, attracted the 
attention of a large number of countries belonging to the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. During 1926 and 1927, official 
and private missions were despatched to the United States from 
Germany, Australia, Great Britain and a number of other coun- 
tries; from all quarters of the globe numbers of individual 
employers and even workers set out on their own accord to 
study the new system at close quarters. The International Labour 
Office sent its Deputy Director to the United States in 1926 
for a similar purpose. 

This wave of curiosity seems to have given birth to a general 
movement for the reform of the relations which existed in the 
old world between employers and employed. But it has to be 
admitted that, although the example of America certainly played 
its part in originating the movement, the European countries 
were irresistibly drawn into it by a number of factors of purely 
European origin. The chaotic state of trade and commerce after 
the War had engendered numerous quarrels between the two 
parties, both equally exasperated by the general conditions, by 
strikes and by disputes, and some remedy had to be found. 
Reforms introduced into management and the organisation of 
industry had provided the employers and their staff with fresh 
opportunities of renewing personal relationships, which had 
had such fruitful results that there arose a general desire to 
systematise such relations. Finally, the need for co-operation 
between capital ao^^slah^jir was accentuated above all by rational- 
isation, which had spread in all directions with rapidity and 
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success; for it is obvious that unless the workers show an 
intelligent interest in this question the employers can do but 
little. 

Hence the different efforts made throughout the world in the 
years 1927 and 1928, which, although varying in form, all had 
the same object in view. National conferences on industrial 
relations, convened in some cases by Governments and in others 
by employers’ associations, were held in Australia, Finland, 
Great Britain, New Zealand, the Netherlands and Sweden, 
while in France, Germany and Italy investigations were set on 
foot by the industrial organisations already equipped for such 
work. From 1928 onward the national movements showed a 
tendency to amalgamate on an international basis, and in the 
same year the International Association for Industrial Relations 
was set up for the purpose of carrying out comparative studies. 

The 1928 Resolution merely asked the International Labour 
Office to associate itself during the preliminary period of 
study and development with this policy of investigation, and 
to give it the benefit of its experience of comparative inter- 
national research work. 

As a result of the 1928 Resolution the 

Research Work Governing Body adopted a plan of research 
Ij the Office work for the Office which is now well under 
way. 

It was arranged that members of the Office staff should pay 
a series of visits to undertakings which had already organised 
their industrial relations, in order to obtain material for studies 
which were to be published in the International Labour Review 
before appearing in book-form. These studies cover the present- 
day organisation of industrial relations in business undertakings, 
the history of earlier collaboration between employers and 
trade unions, and the functions of works councils and other 
bodies set up to promote a spirit of co-operation between 
employers and employed. They also show the manner in which 
such collaboration contributes towards the management of 
business and furthers vocational training, apprenticeship, indus- 
trial hygiene, accident prevention, pensions and insurance 
schemes, profit-sharing and workers’ participation in manage- 
ment, and the various workers’ welfere schemes (spare time, 
housing, etc.). — . 

Reports have already appeared concerning industrial relations 
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in the French State mines of the Saar Basin; the London Traffic 
Combine, which controls the greater part of the London under- 
ground railway, tramway and motor-omnibus services; the 
Bata Shoe Factory in Czechoslovakia; the Siemens Electrical 
Works in Siemenstadt, near Berlin; the Lens Mining Syndicate 
in France. A number of other visits have been made, and studies 
will be published in the near future. 

In addition, the Office is preparing a series of national reports 
dealing with industrial relations in France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy and the United States. Rich in subject-matter, 
these studies will discuss the general state of economy and pro- 
duction; the workers’ and employers’ industrial associations; 
the methods of co-operation employed in the preparation of 
collective agreements and the application of conciliation and 
arbitration procedure; works councils; the scope of profit- 
sharing and workers’ participation in management; the colla- 
boration between employers and employed in the management 
of insurance and pensions institutions ; plans to improve under- 
takings; trade exhibitions; the various social services; co- 
operative societies ; rationalisation; the organisation of vocational 
guidance and education; national and district economic councils 
and allied organisations. 

It was thanks to the financial aid of an active and influential 
American body, the Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., of 
New York, that the Organisation was able to embark on an 
undertaking of this kind, and it is hoped that the resources at 
the disposal of the Office will allow it to continue on the same 
lines. 

So far only large firms have been studied. It is often affirmed 
in managerial circles that it is easier to apply a satisfactory indus- 
trial relations policy to large firms than to firms of average size. 
It would indeed be interesting if the Office could show by a few 
studies bearing on undertakings chosen from the latter class 
that such statements are altogether too sweeping. 

The national reports now being prepared cover five large 
countries. There are, however, a number of other countries 
where national experiments must certainly be worthy of study. 

Finally, the Office will in all probability undertake comparative 
international studies concerning certain aspects of international 
relations. Perhapssome day it may even be in a position to place 
before the Conference a Recommendation, if not a Convention, 
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:oacerning the fundamental principles applicable to industry in 
ill countries, or a declaration of principles which will lay down 
he essential rules to which, with suitable adaptations based on 
lational or local customs, habits, tendencies and opinions, all 
systems of industrial relations must adhere if they are to survive 
ind render service to the community. 

V. Profit-Sharing and Workers' Participation in 
Management 

It is generally admitted that social progress is largely governed 
by economic conditions. The most sweeping social conquests, 
however final they may appear, have no real stability so long as 
organised labour has no hold or control over manufacturing 
processes. This truth is at the bottom of the trade union claim 
for the workers' right to collaborate in the management of 
business. 

Purely theoretical before the War, this claim became a reality 
after the conclusion of hostilities. As a result of the collapse of 
the former political and social framework the workers in Russia, 
in the Central European States and elsewhere suddenly found 
themselves called upon to take an active part in the reorganisation 
of national life. Hence the mushroom growth of a whole series 
of new institutions — ^works councils, industrial boards, economic 
councils, factory committees, systems of labour co-partnership 
and profit-sharing — some officially recognised, others recog- 
nised de facto^ with different functions, but one and all animated 
by the general desire to allow workers to collaborate in industrial 
life. 

The growth of works councils was especially rapid in 
Central Europe, especially in Germany, Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, and subsequently in Norway, Luxemburg and the 
Free City of Danzig. In Great Britain and in some of the 
Dominions, Trade Boards and Whitley Councils were set up; 
in the United States, factory committees. In France and else- 
where it was the idea of labour co-partnership which was applied. 

In a series of studies published in the International Labour 
Review the Office has followed, year by year, the development 
of this powerful movemmt in the different countries. Moreover, 
the question of works councils was oflSci^v submitted to the 
International Labour Organisation at the Twenty-ninth Session 
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of the Governing Body. On that occasion the German Govern- 
ment representative, seconded by the Government representative 
of Czechoslovakia, proposed that the matter should be put on 
the agenda of a Session of the International Labour Conference. 

Even though the international application of this reform cannot 
be considered for the time being, it is certainly the duty of the 
Office to prepare for it by a thorough study of the whole matter. 
If, as certain writers appear to believe, some system of profit- 
sharing is destined to replace, wholly or partly, the present 
methods of remuneration, it is obvious that the question will 
become one of the predominant features of the Organisation’s 
plan of studies. 



CHAPTER Vm 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 
AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

I. The Economic Evolution of the World since 
THE War 

The economic and social position of the 
The Position world at the end of the War may be summed 
inigig up in two words: poverty and disorder. 

The characteristic features of that period 
were a shortage of practically all kinds of raw materials; a 
breakdown in the land, river and maritime transport systems; 
budgetary deficits and heavy commercial losses, especially 
in Europe; inflation and shortage of capital; scarcity of labour, 
and especially of skilled workers, accompanied by unemploy- 
ment; physical, moral and intellectual stagnation among the 
working dasses, and a fall in the output of the workers, and even 
of machinery, which had been overworked and seldom renewed 
during the War; a general slump affecting commerce, banking, 
and what is commonly known as “business.” 

Most of the States directly or indirectly affected by the after- 
math of the War were thus faced with a difficult, many-sided 
problem. Their efforts have been, and still are, directed towards 
solving these questions, with the help of the international 
institutions centralised in Geneva. • 

The efforts made to meet and overcome the 
Remedial Measures economic depression of the last ten years 
went through a number of different phases. 
Any hard-and-fast division of these phases into fixed periods 
must necessarily be purely arbitrary, as the events affecting 
the various branches of economy naturally had no unifo rmi ty. 
Extreme scarcity of some of the world’s most vital require- 
ments was sometimes accompanied by an abundance of others. 

Nevertheless, the reconstruction work of 1919-1929 can be 
divided into two main periods. _ - „ 

From 1920 onwards, underproduction rapidly gave way to 
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overproduction and a slump in markets. This situation was 
further aggravated by an unprecedented financial crisis and 
culminated in acute unemployment. Thus it was that, up to the 
end of 1924, all national and international efforts were directed 
towards the mitigation and removal of these evils. From 1924 
onwards, although the same evils still persisted and unemploy- 
ment was on the up-grade, the world, which, besides being 
enfeebled, was also disorganised, was nevertheless able to set 
about reorganising its economic activities on new principles 
which it was hoped would prevent the return of a similar 
situation. During these two periods^ — one spent in overcoming 
the depression and the other in reconstruction and the organ- 
isation of preventive measures — ^the International Labour 
Organisation shared in the common effort. Nor could it 
do otherwise without failing to justify the trust placed in it 
by the Peace Treaty. 

11. The Organisation and Economic Questions 

During the last ten years a contrast has fre- 
Affinity of quently been drawn between the international 
Economic and organisations, creations of the human mind. 
Social Questions which, with its passion for logic and analysis, 
sifts facts, classifies them in groups and sets 
up institutions to deal with each separate group, and the realities 
of a world where all facts intermingle and react on each other, 
often with very little respect for analysis and logic. It would 
indeed seem that the authors of the Peace Treaty and those 
called on to interpret it have striven to endow Geneva with 
two independent institutions of different character, the first 
to promote political and economic peace, the second- — 
the International Labour Organisation—to bring about social 
peace. 

It is clear that the League of Nations aims jointly at political 
peace and economic agreement, proving by its very existence 
and nature the oft-repeated assertion that the best method of 
creating an economic understanding is to co-ordinate it with 
a political entente^ and vice-versa. The fact that the International 
Labour Organisation was purposely invested with complete 
autonomy does not in any way imply that it should refrain 
from dealing directly ^ mth most economic questions, as social 
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peace is at one and the same time a condition and a result o 
economic peace* 

No astonishment need therefore be felt that both th< 
Employers’ and Workers’ Groups have repeatedly called th< 
attention of the Conference to the necessity for the Organisatioi 
to keep in touch with international economic problems. 

The Preamble to Part XIII of the Peac< 
Theoretical Treaty concludes with the words ; ^‘Whereaj 
Affinity also the failure of any nation to adopt human< 
conditions of labour is an obstacle in the waj 
of other nations which desire to improve the conditions in thei^ 
own countries. . . Can this be read otherwise than as meaning 
that under present conditions of economic competition a Stat< 
which dechnes to assume the social charges necessary to th€ 
prosperity of its workers- — charges which are met by taxes anc 
ultimately by an increase in working costs and consequently ir 
market prices' — ^has a distinct advantage in foreign markets 
over States which assume such charges and that it consequent!] 
practises, consciously or unconsciously, a most immoral forn 
of dumping at the expense of the working classes? 

Economic conditions are thus influenced to some extent bj 
social conditions, and all attempts to standardise the latter a{ 
between nations help to equalise and stabilise the former. Socia 
policy, when carried out on international lines, tends to set uf 
a sort of code of economic morals. 

At the same time it is only too obvious thai 

Actual Affinity the economic stability or instabihty of the 
world does also in fact influence the con- 
ditions of work and existence of the labouring classes. The stan 
dard of living of these classes has its efiect on the economj 
of the country to which they belong, for when it is high the 
purchasing power of the largest section of the consumers 
is increased. It is also true that a satisfactory economic posi 
tion makes it easier for a State to apply a humane and hbera 
social policy, which, although obviously entailing expenditure 
certainly gives profitable though perhaps less obvious results 
It is incontrovertible that a sound and stable economic situatior 
guarantees employment for the worker and exdStrcises the spectre 
of unemployment. Nor can it be questioned that well-organisec 
markets and methods of production enable t he worker to be 
certain of finding well-paid work at home and abroad, just as 
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carefully-planned ■workers’ migration enables the producer to 
be sure of being able to obtain the requisite supplies of suitable 
labour. Even that modern economic phenomenon, rationalisa- 
tion, has its social aspect, since, as will later be shown, it can 
accomplish nothing if an attempt is made to apply it against the 
will or ■without the help of labour. 

III. The Period before the World Economic Conference 

At the First Session of the Conference, held 
The Enquiry in Washington in 1919, an Italian member of 
into Traduction the Workers’ Group, Mr. Baldesi, proposed 
on behalf of that Group that, with a view to 
promoting a trade revival in Europe, the question of the inter- 
national distribution of raw materials, then extremely scarce, 
should be added to the tasks allotted to the League of Nations. 
This motion was rejected by the very small majority of 43 votes 
to 40. Thus, at the very beginning, the International Labour 
Organisation showed that it took an interest in the more important 
economic problems and indicated the lines along which it might 
proceed. 

In 1920, when the industrial crisis ■was at its height, the 
Governing Body, acting this time on a suggestion of the 
Employers’ Group, decided to entrust the International Labour 
Office with the making of “an enquiry into industrial production 
throughout the world, considered in relation to conditions of 
work and cost of living.” One of the main objects of the enquiry 
was to determine to what extent production had been affected 
by post-War conditions of labour, such as the eight-hour day, the 
partial abolition of payment-by-result systems, etc. But at the 
request of the Workers’ Group it was decided that aU factors 
likely in any way to affect production should be taken into 
account. 

The enquiry was spread over four years, and the results filled 
five volumes published in eight parts, containing a detailed 
examination of the information provided by Governments on 
production in general and the workers’ output; on the shortage 
of raw materials, plant, transport, capital, markets, currency 
and exchange, and other elements important to production; 
and on the evolutjga^gj^onditions of labo^ur, such as ■the demo- 
graphic consequences of the War, difficulties connected ■with 

/.L.O. B. 
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vocational training, the shortage of labour and changes in the 
workers" living conditions, food, housing, wages and standards 
of life. The last volume summarised and discussed the steps taken 
or advocated to deal with the various slumps in production 
and to improve and render more normal the conditions of 
labour and existence of the workers. 

Space does not permit of a longer description of this monu- 
mental work. It need only be added that during the World 
Economic Conference, to which reference will be made later, 
many speakers mentioned the help they had obtained from it. 
The least that can be said is that this vast work of analysis and 
classification is a living proof of the intention of the International 
Labour Organisation to carry out a wholehearted study of all 
economic factors in so far as they affect conditions of labour 
or are themselves affected by the latter. 

Reference must here be made to this Com- 
The Mixed mittee, the work of which was surveyed in 
Commission on connection with unemployment. It may 
Economic Crises be recalled that its main duties, which are 
based on the principles of the International 
Labour Organisation and the Economic Organisation of the 
League of Nations, are to study economic crises, to seek their 
causes and remedies and to submit the studies made to one or 
other of the above institutions respectively according as they are 
of an economic or social character. 

The first steps taken by the League of Nations 
Special Economic to promote concerted international action in 
Conferences economic matters consisted in a number of 
Conferences, each devoted to one of the aspects 
of the general problem, namely, the Brussels Financial Con- 
ference of 1920, the Conferences held in Barcelona in 1921 and 
Geneva in 1923 which dealt with communications and transit, 
and the Genoa Conference of 1923 which was restricted to the 
study of a renewal of relations with the Soviet Union, and in 
which the International Labour Organisation took an active 
part. The time had not yet come for the affinity of economic 
and social problems to be definitely recognised in all quarters, 
although a tendency in that direction had been evident since 
the Washington Conference. 

Nevertheless, in 1920, at the First Sesyw* of the International 
Labour Conference held in Geneva, when the world was faced 
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with that slump in markets which succeeded the production 
crisis, two workers’ delegates, Mr. Jouhaux and Mr. Schurch, 
moved a Resolution in which, rightly stressing the connection 
between unemployment and economic problems in general, 
they requested the International Labour Office to undertake an 
international enquiry into unemployment and suggested the 
convocation of an international conference to study international 
remedies calculated to put an end to unemployment. 

It will be remembered that the Office immediately initiated 
this enquiry and has continued it ever since. A conference to 
find remedial measures for unemployment could not be other 
than an economic conference. This conference was to take place 
in 1927, but it should be remembered that certain members of 
the Labour Conference had called for it six years previously. 

IV. The World Economic Conference, 1927 

It is of interest to note that it was a worker, 
Participation of Mr. Jouhaux, a member of the Governing 
^^JLabouP^ in Body of the International Labour Office, who 
the Conference in 1924, when member of the French Dele- 
gation to the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, first called the attention of the latter to the necessity 
of establishing ^^economic peace.” When a year later another 
French delegate to the Assembly, Mr. Loucheur, persuaded the 
League to convene an International Economic Conference, he 
did no more than consolidate the work begun by Mr. Jouhaux. 

The International Labour Organisation was well represented 
at this Conference. The Chairman of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office was specially invited by the 
Council of the League of Nations. One of the most important 
committees, the Commission on Industry, was presided over 
by another member of the Governing Body. In addition, nine 
other members of the Governing Body were present at the 
Conference, either as delegates appointed by their countries or 
as representatives of institutions such as the International 
Institute of Agriculture or the International Chamber of Com- 
merce or as technical experts. Finally, eleven of the fifty dele- 
gations present included a workers’ representative — a fact, be 
it said, which sha^j;^4j^t not enough Governments had followed 
the suggestion made by the Preparatory Committee of the 
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Conference to the effect that all interests should be represented. 
Yet the fact remains that it was proved impossible to convene 
an economic conference of world-wide importance without 
calling on Labour. 

The International Labour Office collaborated closely with the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations in the documentary prepara- 
tion and the organisation of the Conference. It presented 
the Conference with a report on the standard of living of the 
workers in various countries, the Commission on Industry 
with a study on scientific management in Europe, and the 
Commission on Agriculture with studies concerning the relation 
of labour costs to the total cost of production in agriculture and 
the part played by co-operative organisations in internatio na l 
trade. Furthermore, although this question was not included 
in its agenda, the Conference gave a part of its time to two 
studies prepared by the Office, dealing respectively with the 
statistics and the regulation of international migration movements. 

In its Final Report the Conference gave a 

The Conclusion complete picture of the burdens which were 
of the Conference oppressing the economic life of the world in 

1927 and which to a great extent are still 
oppressing it. In addition to the purely political and economic 
causes of unrest, the Report drew attention to a number of 
others which have a direct and important effect on the workers’ 
lives : the influence of Eastern competition on the cotton industry 
of the Western Hemisphere, the depression in the coal industry, 
the reduced purchasing powers of industrial communities 
affected by unemployment, the want of proportion between 
wages in various trades in Europe and America, that of prices 
in the different branches of production, and that between wages 
and prices, which is a prime cause of industrial disputes. 

It was, moreover, a matter of considerable satisfaction to 
Labour that the Conference aflfirmed the same interdependence 
of States in the economic field which the Preamble to Part Xni 
of the Peace Treaty had proclaimed in the social-economic field 
in 1919. It was also a matter of satisfaction for the workers to be 
assured that there could be no return to pre-War conditions 
and that a new economic order must be built up, even as the 
Charter of the Labour Organisation had demanded a new social 
order in 1919. Economic and social aues tigns wefe now recognised 
as being indissoluble. And if, among the resolutions adopted 
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by the Conference, the widest, the most definite and those 
which raised the greatest hopes for the near future (since 
shown in part to be vain) referred to commerce, those con- 
cerning agriculture drew attention to the achievements and the 
possible future development of the co-operative movement, 
a matter which, it will be recalled, has long been studied by 
the International Labour Office. These resolutions declared 
that agricultural workers must obtain the same working con- 
ditions and attain the same standard of living as industrial 
workers — exactly what the International Labour Organisation 
has been striving for since 1921. The Conference also extolled 
the merits of technical education in agriculture, a matter which 
had at that time been preoccupying the Office for over two years. 

Further, the resolutions concerning industry laid great 
emphasis on two questions of direct interest to the International 
Labour Organisation, namely, rationalisation (the OjS&ce had 
submitted a report on scientific management in Europe) and 
international industrial agreements. The Office submitted to 
the Conference two memoranda on the latter question, or 
rather on the possibility of regulating industrial agreements — 
a matter of extreme importance for the consumers and workers- — 
which had been prepared by two of its most distinguished 
outside collaborators. The resolutions adopted on these two 
matters did not forget the workers" interests. That which 
dealt with rationalisation urged the Governments ^^to give 
special attention to measures of a kind calculated to ensure to 
the individual the best, the healthiest and the most worthy 
employment, such as vocational selection, guidance and training, 
the due allotment of time between work and leisure, methods of 
remuneration giving the worker a fair share in the increase of 
output, and, generally, conditions of work and life favourable 
to the development and preservation of his personality.” Is 
this not, indeed, a definition of the ^'humane conditions of 
labour"" mentioned in Part XIII of the Peace Treaty? As regards 
industrial agreements, although the Conference did not go so 
far as to recommend that supervision which was so strongly 
advocated by the workers, it nevertheless considered that the 
League of Nations ^^hould closely follow these forms of inter- 
national industrial co-operation and their effects upon technical 
progress, the (J^s^As^^ament of production, conditions of labour^ 
etc."" It will be realised on reading these excerpts that the 
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activities of the International Labour Office and of the representa- 
tives of the Organisation who took part in the Conference in 
various capacities had a deep and favourable effect on the 
proceedings at that famous international meeting. 


V. From 1927 to 1930 

The Conference outhned the economic work which the League 
of Nations was called on to undertake and drew up its initial 
programme. Since then the work has progressed, and the pro- 
gramme now begins to become a reality, in spite of difficulties 
of all sorts which do not require discussion here. The Inter- 
national Labour Organisation has made a sustained effort to 
accomplish with the modest means at its disposal the various 
tasks indicated as coming within its competence. 

The success of the World Economic Con- 
The Consultative ference led the Council of the League of 
Economic Committee^^Tiom to set up a Consultative Economic 
Committee, which meets once a year to study 
the measures taken during the previous year to give effect to 
the decisions of the Conference, and to call the Council’s 
attention to those decisions which have to be dealt with or 
studied during the coming year. The International Labour 
Office co-operates with the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations in the preparation of documentary material for 
the meetings of the Committee. Moreover, the Committee 
includes a number of labour representatives, whose election 
to the Committee was proposed to the Council of the League 
by the Workers’ Group of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the League of 
The Organisation Nations the question of industrial agreements 
and Economic has made very little progress since 1927. All 
Questions oj the Daj that has been accomplished is the inauguration 
of a technical enquiry into their working. 
Although the International Labour Office is deeply interested 
in this study it is unable for the time being to take any definite 
action. 

The International Labour Organisation has never lost sight 
of the necessity of following the ratifi-tai^ion movement, 
which, emanating from the United States, continues to extend in 
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Europe to all branches of activity, including industry, agri- 
culture, commerce, banking, and public administration. Healthy 
rationalisation measures, it must be repeated, can only be applied 
in these spheres with the collaboration of labour. For these 
reasons, when opportunity arose to set up in Geneva an infor- 
mation office — ^the present Scientific Management Institute — 
to study and promote the movement in Europe the International 
Labour Office played its part. It was within the grounds of 
the Office and under its protecting influence that the Institute 
first saw the light of day. Although the Institute is entirely inde- 
pendent, its Board includes several members of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, while several officials 
of the latter organisation have been seconded to the Institute. 

Close and fruitful collaboration unites the Institute to the 
International Labour Office : the former deals with the technical 
and economic aspects of rationalisation, the latter with the social 
side of the question. The Office is on the point of pubhshing an 
international study on rationalisation in relation to hours of 
work, output, working conditions, wages, industrial hygiene, 
fatigue, accident prevention, unemployment, etc. This study, 
which is of an objective character, will help to dispel a number 
of prejudices and draw the attention of ‘^rationalisers” to the 
necessity of taking some account of the social aspect 6f the 
problem if they are desirous of ultimate success. 

Three of the agricultural enquiries undertaken by the Office, 
dealing with the effects of agrarian reform on agricultural 
workers, the rural exodus, and the present agricultural crisis, 
touch on the economic structure of agriculture. The question 
whether the deep depression which has been affecting agriculture 
throughout the world for a number of years has influenced or is 
likely to influence the land worker’s wages, standards of living 
and possibilities of employment, can have diflerent answers, 
which depend on whether the question covers present or future 
conditions, European or oversea countries, or is confined to 
certain forms of agricultural undertakings, certain branches of 
agriculture, etc. 

It would be superfluous to enumerate the reasons why the 
International Labour Organisation studies and must study the 
unemployment crisis, which at present affects the whole world, 
and which is also an economic phenomenon, because it is the 
cause (as well ^tEe effect) of underconsumption. Reference 
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RESULTS 

As has already been shown, the chief object of the International 
Labour Organisation is to prepare and bring into force binding 
international agreements relating to conditions of labour. The 
whole work of the Organisation is directed towards such positive 
results, and the work already accomplished in many spheres has 
led to the adoption by the Conference of thirty Conventions 
and thirty-nine Recommendations. 

We shall now endeavour to show the extent of the results 
which have been attained by means of these international agree- 
ments during the first decade of the Organisation's existence. 

These results are of two kinds. On the one hand we have the 
formal results as represented by the ratification of Conventions ; 
on the other, the positive results achieved by the development of 
the legal protection extended to workers in various countries as 
an outcome of the adoption of Conventions. The Recommenda- 
tions have also borne fruit, and a third chapter has been devoted 
to a survey of their results. 
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RATIFICATION OF CONVENTIONS 

The first International Labour Conventions, adopted at Washing- 
ton in 1919, obtained the practically unanimous vote of the 
Government, employers^ and workers’ delegates present.^ It 
was therefore not unnatural to suppose that their ratification 
would not give rise to much opposition in the various States, but 
would be obtained ever3rwhere in a relatively short time. But by 
October 1921 — ^that is to say, about two years after their adop- 
tion — they had been ratified by a very small number of countries, 
the actual ratification figures being 4 for the Hours Convention, 
7 for the Unemployment Convention, 2 for the Maternity Con- 
vention, 6 for the Convention concerning night work of women, 
4 for the Minimum Age Convention, and 4 for the Convention 
concerning night work of children. Although these results are 
by no means negligible, it has to be admitted that they fell far 
short of general expectation. 

There can be little doubt that there was too much indulgence 
in that facile optimism so common after the War, and that the 
economic depression caused many Governments to reflect before 
committing themselves. At the same time, it soon became cleat 
that the absence of ratifications was due in part at least to the 
difficulties inherent in the new procedure set up by the Peace 
Treaty. 

In order to form an unbiased opinion of the results obtained 
during the first ten years it is essential to understand the character 
of these difficulties and to ascertain to what extent and by what 
means they have been overcome. 


* The figures recorded were as follows : 

Convention fixing hours of work .... 83 votes to 2 

Convention concerning unemployment . . . 88 votes to 4 

Maternity Convention 67 votes to 10 

Convention concerning night work of women . 94 votes to i 

Convention concerning minimum age of children . 92 votes to 3 

Convention concerning night work of children . 93 votes to o 
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I. Initial Difficulties 

A number of initial difficulties were due to the 
Difficulties novelty of the procedure and the special 
of Procedure character of the International Labour Con- 

ventions. 

Prior to 1919 all international Conventions, whatever their 
object, were invested with the traditional diplomatic forms. 
The text was drafted by means of diplomatic negotiations 
between plenipotentiaries of the contracting parties and bore 
their signatures. It was such texts, signed by delegates endowed 
with fuU powers, which came before the competent authorities 
for ratification. It is a noteworthy fact that the traditional pro- 
cedure was widely modified by the Peace Treaty. In the Con- 
ventions provided for under Part XIII the formahty of signature 
is replaced by a two-thirds majority vote, in which not only 
Government delegates — ^who, it should be observed, are not 
plenipotentiaries — ^but also representatives of the employers’ and 
workers’ industrial associations take part. Thus it is that the 
texts adopted by the International Labour Conference are not 
Conventions in the accepted sense of the word. The Treaty calls 
them “Draft Conventions,” a term which has been subjected to 
legal criticism but which, nevertheless, clearly defines the novel 
character of the texts approved by the International Labour 
Conference. 

It is therefore not astonishing that the novel form of the 
Conventions caused some surprise in national administrations 
and Parliaments and gave rise to initial difficulties in several 
countries, notably in France. 

Under the usual constitutional procedure the French Govern- 
ment was accustomed to submit to Parliament, for authorisation 
to ratify, only conventions or treaties which had previously been 
signed by French plenipotentiaries and plenipotentiaries of other 
States. It thus came about that the French Government, after 
introducing in the Chamber of Deputies, on April 29th, 1920, 
a number of Bills for the ratification of five of the Washington 
Conventions, thought well to change its mind. It felt a certain 
hesitation in submittmg to Parliament Draft Conventions adopted 
merely by two-thirds of the delegates present at the Washington 
Conference. It felt that it could only accept responsibility for 
Conventions sig^d in the usual manner and took steps to 
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transform the Draft Conventions adopted at Washington into 
Conventions conforming to French constitutional procedure, 
by proceeding to exchange signatures ■with other States. 

The French attitude “was subsequently adopted by the Belgian 
Government, and six Conventions embodying the text of the 
provisions of the Conventions adopted at Washington ■were 
signed in Paris on January 24th, 1921, by the two States, a 
protocol being attached for the signatures of other States that 
might wish to adhere. A copy of the Conventions and the protocol 
was transmitted to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations, 
who was asked to bring this exchange of signatures and the 
existence of the protocol to the notice of the other Members of 
the International Labour Organisation. 

Consulted by the Secretary-General of the League of Nations, 
the International Labour Office declared that it considered the 
procedure proposed by the French Government to be contrary 
to the spirit of Part XIII of the Peace Treaty. In its opinion the 
States signatory to the Treaty had undertaken to follow a new 
procedure which was complete in itself, and entirely replaced 
the previous one. The absence of signatures was a characteristic 
feature of the new procedure and a logical consequence of the 
tripartite composition of the Conference. The procedure advo- 
cated by the French Government would result in placing the 
Government delegates on a different footing from the employers’ 
and workers’ representatives — ^which was contrary to the spirit 
and letter of the Treaty — and might have the paradoxical effect 
of compelling a Government whose delegates had opposed the 
adoption of a Convention to endorse the same (invention 
without forwarding it to the competent authorities for ratifica- 
tion. The Secretary-General of the League of Nations concurred 
with the argument put forward by the Office and replied to the 
French Government in that sense. 

The French Government did not press its view, but it was 
only on March 17th, 1924, that it informed the Office of its 
intention, in the case of future Conventions, to refrain from 
concluding diplomatic agreements with other Members of the 
International Labour Organisation. In this manner the first 
difficulty was overcome. 

The novel form of the International Labour Conventions 
was, however, not the only innovation ijjjroduced by the 
procedure set up by Part XIII, nor ■was it the boldest. The 
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Treaty also imposed on States Members an obligation connected 
with Conventions which is not to be found in pre-War inter- 
national law concerning conventions and treaties, namely, that 
of bringing them within a period of one year (or in exceptional 
cases eighteen months) from the closing of the Session of the 
Conference concerned ^^before the authority or authorities within 
whose competence the matter lies, for the enactment of legislation 
or other action/’ 

The object of this provision is to compel Governments to 
bring the draft regulations adopted by the Conference to the 
notice of the public. It obviates any risk of the Conventions 
being passed over without consideration, and ensures that they 
will come up for discussion before a representative national 
assembly. Respect for this obligation, which is essential if the 
work of the International Labour Organisation is to be effective, 
is secured by the right to appeal to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice against States which fail to comply with it. 

Here again the new procedure led to difficulties. Some countries 
were in doubt as to whether the authorities to whom the Con- 
ventions should be submitted were the authorities competent 
to ratify or those entitled to legislate. This is a vital question, as 
in most States the first is the Government and the second Parlia- 
ment. When consulted the International Labour Office has 
consistently replied that in its opinion only the authority com- 
petent to bring the national legislation into harmony with the 
Conventions — that is to say, Parhament — could possibly be 
intended. 

This argument appears to have been adopted gradually by all 
countries. Nowadays all the industrial States carefully comply 
with the obligation to submit the Conventions to a legislative 
authority. Only some of the less industrially developed States, 
such as Bolivia, the Dominican Republic, Ethiopia, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Liberia, Peru and Persia, have so far failed to supply 
the International Labour Office with information as to the 
measures they have taken to meet this obligation, or the reasons 
which have prevented them from doing so. But this obligation 
cannot be shirked by a coimtry because of the state of its industrial 
development. It is therefore hoped that the desire to respect 
engagements solemnly undertaken will soon be stronger every- 
where than the indiflference of the administrative authorities. 

It is thus clear that the Governments are required regularly to 
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bring to the notice of the legislative authorities the texts adopted 
by the International Labour Conference. What, however, is the 
procedure to be observed? This was the third question raised 
by several countries when faced with the early Conventions. 

It is a recognised fact that the Conventions as such have no 
binding force on the States Members, and Governments and 
Parliaments are free to ratify them or not as they deem fit. The 
Governments are entitled to submit them to Parliament with or 
without a memorandum recommending ratification or the reverse. 
Now, in several countries, of which France is a notable instance, 
parliamentary rules and traditions do not permit the Government 
to introduce a Convention in Parliament otherwise than in the 
form of a Bill. A Bill, however, cannot logically have any other 
meaning than to recommend Parliament to ratify the Convention 
concerned. The French Government was therefore unable to 
fulfil its obligations towards those Conventions which it did 
not feel able to recommend for parliamentary approval. 

For some considerable time this new difficulty prevented the 
French Government from introducing into the Chambers the 
agricultural Conventions adopted by the 1921 Conference. 

Here again the difficulty was finally overcome. The French 
Government ultimately adopted a method of procedure suggested 
by the International Labour Office which involved the presenta- 
tion of Draft Conventions to the Chambers in the form of a 
brochure. The memorandum to a Bill for the introduction of one 
of these Conventions which the Government proposed to ratify 
was then used to show which Conventions it was proposed not 
to ratify and the reasons for such attitude. This procedure has 
subsequently been adopted in other countries. 

But while the Conventions must be formally placed before the 
national legislature, the latter must also have an opportunity of 
expressing an opinion on them. It is not enough to present 
a Bill or a report to Parliament; it must also be included in the 
agenda of a Session and come up for discussion. The early post- 
war period was, however, an extremely busy one for Parliaments 
in most countries, for they had more than enough to do to deal 
with important questions of national and international policy 
and the financial situation. So it came about that the discussion 
of the Conventions had to be postponed. The result was that 
Bills for their ratification could not be discus^d before the end 
of the parliamentary Session and were shelved. In most cases 
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these Bills were tabled anew at the beginning of the following 
Session, In some instances, however, this was not done, either 
because Governments considered that they had fulfilled their obli- 
gations by tabling them once, or because political changes in the 
composition of Governments or Parliaments prevented any possi- 
bility of ratification. In such cases it has always been maintained by 
the Office that the obligation imposed on the Governments could 
not be held to be complied with so long as the legislative authority 
had not had a real opportunity of expressing its opinion, and in 
the main this argument has been generally recognised. Nowadays, 
however, Parliaments usually consider the examination of the 
Conventions as a part of their routine work. 

Such are the chief difficulties of the new procedure which 
the International Labour Organisation has had to overcome and 
which undoubtedly hampered the progress of ratifications during 
the early years of the Organisation’s existence. They may now, 
however, be considered as solved and definitely removed. 

The ratification of Conventions also en- 
Difficulties countered difiiculties inherent in the actual 

of Principle principle of the international regulation of 

conditions of labour. These difficulties varied 
from country to country, and even with the Conventions them- 
selves. They could not, therefore, as in the case of difficulties of 
procedure, be overcome by any single solution. Even now, 
some of them exist and will in all likelihood continue to exist 
for many years to come. In spite of their diversity, however, they 
may be classified under a few main heads. 

The Conventions adopted up to the present are not restricted 
to the formulation of general ideas to which the States are simply 
required to adhere in principle. They lay down positive rules, 
in many cases highly detailed, such as those for the prohibition 
of harmful products or dangerous or unhealthy work for certain 
classes of workers, or those for the adoption of definite methods 
of organisation of work in industrial or other undertakings. The 
ratification of such Conventions, implying, as it does, the obliga- 
tion to bring national law into harmony with their provisions, 
nearly always necessitates the amending of existing legislation. 
Now, it may happen, for example, that these amendments 
affect the provisions of a labour or a social insurance code, or 
even several la^ of a country. It may even be necessary to 
prepare entirely fresh legislation. The requisite legislative measures 
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are likely in some cases to involve a great amount of work for 
the Government departments concerned. Work of this kind 
takes a long time in many countries, so that ratification procedure 
is often delayed. 

Again, the ratification of a Convention usually entails — ^indeed, 
this is its real object — changes in the working conditions and 
life of the workers. The result may be to alter an existing labour 
system, or even to replace it by a new one* These changes may 
in turn lead to fresh difficulties. In some cases the workers them- 
selves have imagined — ^and even when their imagination has 
been at fault the risk has nevertheless been present to some 
extent — ^that the adoption of legislation or practices in harmony 
with a given Convention might endanger a labour system with 
which they were content. 

Finally, a ratification may, directly or indirectly, entail con- 
sequences of an economic character for the industries to which 
the Conventiqn applies, or even for the country as a whole, by 
leading to increased national expenditure. Hence the opposition 
of the circles affected* 

To quote a few examples : the Washington Hours Convention, 
the principles of which are now universally accepted, deals with 
a number of points on lines which have not yet been adopted 
in all countries, e.g. the regulations concerning overtime and its 
payment at not less than one-and-a-quarter times the normal 
wage; the Convention concerning the use of white lead in 
painting, which prohibits the use of that product in interior 
painting work, has been considered by white lead manufacturers 
as a direct menace to their business, and has roused them into 
opposition; the Convention on the employment of women 
before and after childbirth, which stipulates that the main- 
tenance allowances payable to women at confinement and their 
children shall be paid out of public funds or guaranteed by an 
insurance system, is likely to lead to fresh demands on the State 
budget; other Conventions, such as those concerning health insur- 
ance and seamen^s articles of agreements, undoubtedly have more 
or less important effects on the organisation of certain departments 
or on certain methods of administration. 

In the great majority of cases the ratification of the International 
Labour Conventions is for Governments not merely a question 
of making a demonstration in favour of certgia humanitarian 
principles — ^it really implies the undertaking of a definite scheme 
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of social reform. This is no mere gesture, but an act, and, to give 
the fullest meaning to that act, the countries ratifying during the 
past ten years have had to surmount real difEculties, and in 
many cases to overcome obstinate resistance. 

In addition to these difficulties of a national character there 
are also international complications. 

The object of the International Labour Conventions is, in 
addition to improving working conditions, to standardise them 
as far as possible in the different countries. “Whereas,’’ states 
the Preamble of Part XIII of the Peace Tieaty, “the failure of 
any nation to adopt humane conditions of labour is an obstacle 
in the way of other nations which desire to improve the con- 
ditions in their own countries. . . .” Here, as already stated, we 
have an attempt to prevent “social dumping.” The principle is 
nowadays adopted practically everywhere, but its enforcement 
has been found in some cases to be somewhat difficult. When a 
Convention directly affects conditions in countries competing 
with each other, Governments sometimes express their readiness 
to ratify only on the understanding that the Convention will 
come into force in rival States at the same time as in their own. 
Each State hesitates to take the first step, feeling that delayed 
ratification by its rivals may temporarily place it at a disadvantage 
in trade competition. 

Various measures have been tried to obviate this difficulty, 
but aU are attended by such serious disadvantages that it has 
not appeared advisable to recommend their general adoption. 

In the first place, certain adjoining countries, mutually 
bound by close political and economic relationships, have agreed 
to make a joint examination once a year of the Conventions 
adopted by the Conference with a view to taking up, where 
possible, an identical attitude towards them. This procedure was 
initiated by the northern countries. Representatives of Denmark, 
Finland, Norway and Sweden have met, after every Session of 
the Conference, to study the texts adopted in the light of the 
legislation of their respective countries. Perhaps these States have 
derived some advantage from these meetings, but what has been 
the result as regards the success of the Conventions? In some 
cases it appears that the mere evidence of a difference, sometimes 
even slight, between the laws of one of these countries and a 
Convention has fceen sufficient to delay, and even to prevent, 

ratification by the whole group. 

I. u 0. s 
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Another measure adopted is that of ^^conditional"" ratification. 
In order not to risk finding themselves the only party to a Con- 
vention some States, when registering their ratification with the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations, have stipulated that it is to 
come into force only when the ratification of certain other States 
has been received. Such ratifications do at least testify to the 
good-will of the States making them, but it seems obvious that 
this procedure should only have been adopted when the dangers 
of competition were particularly great. From the very outset, 
however, there has been a growing tendency to use it more 
generally by applying it even to Conventions which could not 
in any way affect commercial competition, and to multiply 
the number of States whose ratification was a stipulated con- 
dition. For instance, the French Chamber of Deputies made 
France"s ratification of the three Washington Conventions 
concerning night work of women, night work of children and 
unemployment conditional on prior ratification by Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Poland, and even of the 
United States, which is not a Member of the International Labour 
Organisation. Again, in 1926 the Latvian Government"s rati- 
fication of the Convention concerning unemployment indemnity 
in the case of loss or foundering of the ship was subordinated 
to prior ratification by ‘"the Powers of chief importance in 
maritime trade."" In this case the vagueness of the phraseology 
constituted a particularly dangerous precedent. It is true that 
it was inspired by the provision of Part XIII, under which the 
eight States “of chief industrial importance"" are entitled to 
seats on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 
But whereas Part XIII deffiies the procedure to be followed, 
when necessary, to decide which are these eight States, there are 
no such means of establishing a list of the Powers of chief 
importance in maritime trade. It was therefore doubtful when, 
if ever, the Latvian ratification would become operative. 

It was certainly the duty of the International Labour Office 
to warn States against the dangers which might possibly result 
from an excessive extension of the system of conditional ratifica- 
tions. Whenever the occasion arose, this was done by the Office, 
which used the following arguments : 

In the case of a reform which has already been generally 
accepted by legislation and practice, the inclusion of a suspensory 
clause in the instrument of ratification can have no value for 
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Governments and only hinders the general progress of 
ratifications. Even in the case of Conventions which may have 
far-reaching economic consequences, and which States may well 
hesitate to ratify without the assurance that their rivals will 
undertake similar engagements, it is going too far to subordinate 
ratification to similar action by an excessive number of States. 
Such methods can only result in paralysing the whole work of 
ratification and rendering useless the machinery set up by 
Part XIIL 

Fortunately the arguments of the Qffice did not fall on 
deaf ears, with the result that the number of conditional 
ratifications has fallen and continues to fall. France has ratified 
unconditionally the three Washington Conventions which the 
French Parliament had previously demanded should be ratified 
conditionally. The Latvian Government recently gave its uncon- 
ditional assent to the Convention concerning unemployment 
indemnity for shipwrecked seamen and thereby annulled its 
former conditional ratification. The Italian Government has 
declared its intention of suppressing the condition originally 
attached to its ratification of the Washington Hours Con- 
vention. At the present time, out of a total of 408 ratifications, 
only 8 are conditional, of which 5 (Austria, France, Italy, 
Latvia and Spain) refer to the Convention which, from the 
standpoint of national competition, is undoubtedly the most 
important of all, i.e. the Washington Hours Convention. This 
proportion is clearly very small, and it certainly cannot be said 
that conditional ratifications have been abused. 

There is still a third procedure used to overcome ratification 
difficulties due to the fear of competition; this consists in inter- 
preting the provisions of the Conventions. Experience has 
shown that certain articles or paragraphs of some of the Con- 
ventions may have more than one interpretation, this being the 
result of imperfect drafting or, in some cases, of differences in 
the French and English texts, both of which, it may be recalled, 
are authentic. 

When a State perceives that a provision of the Convention 
may be interpreted in two different ways, and that one meaning 
perhaps entails stricter obligations than the other, it naturally 
desires to ascertain how that provision will be interpreted by 
the other States, especially those whose competition it fears. 
It also has the legitimate desire to see a common interpretation 
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adopted by all the States likely to ratify the Convention. How, then, 
may it satisfy these desires, and what are the means at its disposal? 

Part XIII explicitly stipulates that all questions or dfficulties 
connected with the interpretation of Conventions are to be 
submitted to the Permanent Court of International Justice. There 
can be no doubt that this procedure should be useful to Govern- 
ments faced with difficulties of interpretation, but so far no use 
has been made of it. In every case the Governments have preferred 
to ask the International Labour Office for its advice. Now, the 
Treaties have conferred no special competence in this matter 
on the Office, which has, therefore, never been able to give an 
official interpretation. It has always pointed out in its replies 
to the Governments that the information or advice supplied by 
it is subject to that reservation. In most cases, however, it has 
been able, by basing its opirdon on the preparatory work or 
discussions which have taken place at the Conference, either 
in committees or in plenary sittings, to supply the Governments 
with information calculated to throw light on the point in 
question. Such action by the Office has generally had good 
results and facilitated ratification. 

As has already been pointed out, the difficulties arising from 
the necessity for adapting legislation and practice to the provisions 
of the Conventions or to the requirements of competition cannot 
be met by any one general solution. The International Labour 
Office has had to examine them one by one as they arose, and 
to endeavour in each case, in collaboration with the Government 
concerned, to find the appropriate solution. Through the good- 
will of the Governments a number of these difficulties have 
been overcome. But, like the difficulties of procedure, they have 
certainly retarded the progress of ratifications. Moreover, a 
number of these difficulties still exist, and this must be borne in 
mind in studying the survey of results which follows. 

n. Progress of Ratifications 

The diagram below shows the number of 
Total Number ratifications registered with the Secretariat of 
of 'Ratifications the League of Nations on Ocrtober ist of each 
year since October ist, 1921 — ^that is to say, 
two years after the First Session of the International Labour 
Conference at Washington. 
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The most noteworthy feature of this table is the regularity 
with which the ratifications have increased. Taking the good 
and bad years together, the average yearly increase has been 
roughly forty. This in itself is no mean achievement, especially 
when we recall the initial obstacles encountered, several of which 
will probably not recur in future decades. 



The total number of ratifications registered on October ist, 
1530, was 408, including eight conditional ratifications. This 
total has often been commented on, sometimes unfavourably. 
Comparisons have been made with the total number of possible 
ratifications — ^that is to say, with the figure that would have been 
attained had all J^ie States Members of the Organisation ratified 
all the Conventions. If the number of Conventions adopted so 
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fat by the Confetence (30) be multiplied by the number of States 
Members (55), a total of 1,650 possible ratifications is obtained. 
The 408 ratifications registered thus represent only 25 per 
cent., •which is but a small proportion of the total number 
possible. But a moment’s reflection wiU show that such a 
calculation is neither exact nor fair, because it disregards certain 
essential facts. 

In the first place no account is taken of the age of the 
Conventions. Ratification procedtire generally occupies several 
years, and the two Conventions voted by the Conference in 
June 1930 cannot fairly be included in any calculation of 
the results obtained, for the simple reason that the Govern- 
ments have not had enough time since their adoption to ex- 
amine them or make up their nunds on the subject. For similar 
reasons the two Conventions adopted in 1929 must also be 
excluded. 

Secondly, there is also the number of States Members to be 
considered, as several of these have not belonged to the Organisa- 
tion since its foundation. Joining several years later they suddenly 
found themselves confronted with a large number of Conventions 
to which it was naturally more difficult for them to give effect 
than it was for those States which had had time to deal with 
them from the date of their adoption. It is true that this factor 
defies arithmetical expression, but there can be no doubt as to 
its influence. 

Then there is a third factor, the relevance of which can perhaps 
be more accurately calculated. Certain Conventions undoubtedly 
have no chance of immediate ratification in a number of States. 
Take, for example, the seven maritime Conventions. It is un- 
reasonable to expect their ratification by all the non-maritime 
States, or even by those States which have a seaboard, but little 
mercantile shipping. 

Many Conventions fix a minimum standard of labour con- 
ditions intended for countries which have already reached or 
are on the way to reaching a high level of industrial development. 
It would be against all reason to expect their i mm ediate rati- 
fication by States where industry is in its infancy — ^for instance, 
it is highly unlikely that in the near future a country like 
Ethiopia will ratify the Hours Convention or the Unemploy- 
ment Convention. ^ 

Finally, some account must be taken of the constitutional 
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position of Fedetal States. When in one of these States the subject- 
matter of a Convention comes within the competence not of the 
Federal Government but of its constituent States, the Federal 
authority may find it impossible to give its ratification. In several 
Federal States, as for instance Australia and Canada, efforts have 
been made to deal with this difficulty, which so far has been 
a great obstacle to ratification. 

The number 408 comprises only ratifications actually registered 
with the League of Nations. The procedure leading up to ratifica- 
tion includes, however, a number of stages each of which entails 
positive decisions by Governments or Parliaments, and as such 
may be considered as partial results. When a Government is 
empowered by Parliament to ratify a Convention the ratification 
can be considered as almost registered even although no inter- 
national obligation has as yet been undertaken. On October ist, 
1930, the number of authorised ratifications was nineteen,^ 
a figure that might well be added to the number of registered 
ratifications. Consideration might even be given to ratifications 
which Governments have recommended to Parliaments, and 
which, on the same date, amounted to 144. Although it is always 
difficult to say how Parliaments will vote, past experience has 
shown that the vast majority of the ratifications recommended 
become effective in a relatively short time. 

When the above factors are taken into account it has to be 
recognised that it would be unfair to disparage the 408 registered 
ratifications by comparing them with the 1,650 possible ratifica- 
tions. The Chairman of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, Mr. Arthur Fontaine, considers, after a most 
minute evaluation of the various factors described above, that 
the results acquired amount not to 25 but to 62 per cent, of the 
total possible results. « 

* The number of authorised ratifications is shown as twenty-eight in the table of 
ratifications published with Industrial and hahour Information of October 6th, 1930. 
This figure, however, includes nine ratifications considered as having been author- 
ised by the Parliament of the Netherlands, but which we have thought it inadvisable 
to include. Under current procedure in the Netherlands the initial parliamentaiy 
decision which “reserves for the Crown the right to adhere to a Convention” is 
really only a method of postponing the examination of the Convention. It merely 
implies that Parliament has no objection to future ratification, and for this reason 
we have added these nme to the 1 35 ratifications recommended. 

» Cf.Mr. Arthur Fontaine’s article in The International hahour Organisation^ I9i9-i929> 
published by the International Labour Office, Geneva, 1930. 
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It is not without interest to note the distribu- 
Ratifications tion of the ratifications over the various 
obtained for branches of labour legislation. 

each Convention In the following table the Conventions are 
arranged in accordance with the number of 
ratifications obtained during the period under review, the date 
of the adoption of the Convention being shown in each case. 

Conventions 'Ratifications 
Equality of treatment as regards workmen’s compensation for 

accidents (1925) 27 

Unemployment (1919) 24 

Minimum age for admission of young persons to employment 

as trimmers or stokers (1921) 23 

Compulsory medical examination of children and young 

persons employed at sea (1921) • ^5 

Minimum age for admission of children to employment at 

sea (1920) 22 

Night work of children (1919) 21 

Rights of association and combination of agricultural 

workers (1921) 21 

Night work of women (1919) 19 

White lead (1921) 19 

Workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases (1925) . 19 

Minimum age for admission of children to industrial em- 
ployment (1919) 18 

Weekly rest in industrial undertakings (1921) .... 18 

Facilities for finding employment for seamen (1920) . . 17 

Unemployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering of the 

ship (1920) 16 

Hours of work in industrial undertakings (1919) ... 14 

Workmen’s compensation in agriculture (1921) ... 14 

Minimum age for admission of children to employment in 

agriculture (1921) 12 

Simplification of the inspection of emigrants on board 

ship (1926) 12 

Maternity (1919) . ii 

Workmen’s compensation for accidents (1925) . . .11 

Seamen’s articles of agreement (1926) 1 1 

Repatriation of seamen (1926) ....... 10 

Sickness insurance for workers in industry ard commerce 

(19^7) 8 
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Conventions Ratifications 

Minimum wages (1928) 7 

Night wotk in bakeries (1925) 5 

Sickness insurance for agricultural workers (1927) . • . 4 

Marking of the weight on heavy packages transported by 

vessels (1929) i 

Protection of workers engaged in loading and unloading 

vessels (1929) i 

Forced or compulsory labour (1930) o 

Hours of work of salaried employees (1930) . . . . o 


Thus, 22 Conventions have been ratified by at least 10 States, 
14 have been ratified by at least 15 States and 7 by at 
least 20 States. The average is roughly 15 ratifications per 
Convention, 

At first sight this figure may not appear very large. But if the 
result is compared with that obtained by other Conventions of 
the same character it will be found that the comparison is dis- 
tinctly in favour of the International Labour Conventions, 

Let us first compare it with the results obtained before the 
War by the so called Berne Labour Conventions, By 1912 the 
Berne Convention of 1906 prohibiting the use of white phos- 
phorus in the match industry had been made elFective in only 
six countries. By 1915 it had obtained thirteen ratifications, but 
for four of these the five years laid down for its introduction had 
not yet expired. Yet this was an extremely simple Convention 
which dealt with a clearly defined question of industrial hygiene 
in an industry of definitely secondary importance. On the other 
hand. Conventions voted by the International Labour Conference, 
of an infinitely more complex character and entailing much 
greater sacrifices, such as the Conventions concerning equality 
of treatment as regards workmen's compensation for accidents, 
the minimum age for admission of children to employment at 
sea, and night work of children, have obtained over twenty 
ratifications each. 

Consider, again, the Conventions and agreements concluded 
under the aegis of the League of Nations. Some of these, drafted 
by technical conferences, have been ratified by States which, 
not being Members either of the League of Nations or the 
International Labour Organisation, are not entitled to ratify the 
International Labour Conventions ; no account should therefoie 
be taken of these ratifications in making a comparison. When 
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this factor is taken into consideration it is found that the average 
number of ratifications of the League of Nations Conventions 
is for all practical purposes the same as for the International 
Labour Conventions. It is true that several of the Conventions of 
the League of Nations have been ratified by over thirty States, 
whereas the most widely ratified Labour Convention — ^that con- 
cerning equality of treatment as regards workmen’s compensation 
for accidents — ^has received only twenty-seven signatures. This 
fact is, however, easily explained. In most cases the ratification 
of a Labour Convention necessitates the introduction of amend- 
ments in national legislation, and States frequently hesitate when 
faced with this obligation. In the case of many of the League of 
Nations Conventions, ratification does not entail an3rthing more 
than administrative action. It may therefore be said that the 
rate of ratification is practically the same for all post-War Con- 
ventions' — a fact that may be considered complimentary to the 
Labour Conventions when the material obligations which have 
to be undertaken by the ratifying States are remembered. 

A final basis of comparison is offered by a great State which 
does not belong to the International Labour Organisation — ^the 
United States. There is in that country an institution called the 
National Federation of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 
which, although not very well known, has a certain analogy 
with the International Labour Conference. It meets, for instance, 
once a year, is composed of representatives of the different 
Federal States, and is empowered to take steps to standardise 
their legislation by preparing model laws for their approval. 
Like the Conference, therefore, it has the right to propose the 
introduction of legislation in Parliament. Texts drafted by it are 
treated by the legislative authorities of the Federal States in the 
same way as private Bills which Members of Parliament are 
entitled to submit to the legislature in certain countries. The 
position in 1926 as regards a number of model laws put forward 
by this body may be gathered from the following facts : a Child 
Labour Bill, drafted in 1911, had been adopted by four States; 
a Workmen’s Compensation Bill of 1914 by two States ; while 
a Bill of 1920 on compensation for occupational diseases had 
not been adopted by a single State.* Thus in the United States 
during a period of fifteen years a model law on child labour 

* Handbook of the National Conference of Commssioners on Uniform State Lam and 
Proceedings of the 36 th Annual Meeting^ Denver, Colorado, fuh 6th-i^th, 1926, pp. 26-27. 
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■was approved by only four States, whereas the Conventions of 
the International Labo'or Conference concerning night work 
of children and the minimum age for admission of children to 
industry obtained twenty-one and eighteen ratifications respec- 
tively in a period of ten years; a model law on worlcmen’s 
compensation for accidents was adopted by two States in twelve 
years, whereas the International Labour Convention on the same 
matter was ratified by eleven countries in a period of five years ; 
a model law on workmen’s compensation for occupational 
diseases did not receive a single signature in six years, as against 
the nineteen ratifications obtained in five years for a similar 
Convention adopted by the International Labour Conference. 
And yet the standardisation of the legislation of the States 
belonging to one federation, however large the federation may 
be, should certainly meet with fewer obstacles than an attempt 
to standardise the legislation of countries pohtically inde- 
pendent of each other and separated by tariff barriers, as is 
the case with the States Members of the International Labour 
Organisation. 

A classification of the Conventions according to the field 
covered shows that the largest average number of ratifications 
falls to the Conventions concerning child labour, for which the 
average is 20 ratifications; next in order come the maritime 
Conventions (including three Conventions concerning the 
employment of children and young persons at sea), with an 
average of 17 ratifications; then come the Conventions con- 
cerning female labour, with an average of 15 ratifications; the 
social insurance Conventions, with 14 ratifications, and the 
agricultural Conventions with an average of 13 ratifications. 
All the other Conventions, with the exception of those 
adopted in 1929 and 1930, for which there has not yet been 
suflficient time for ratification, have obtained an average of 14 
ratifications. 

It may thus be seen that it is the Conventions in which the 
humani tarian character is most obvious, namely, those for 
the protection of women and children, which head the list. 
At the same time it must be remembered that they are among 
the oldest of the Conventions and have had time on their side. 
If the Conventions are arranged accordmg to age, then it -will 
be found that Jjhe average number of ratifications obtained was 
as follows : 
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Conventioas adopted 1919-1921 


Ratifications 
. 18 


99 


• * « • 

15 

99 

„ May I 

926 

12 

99 

„ October 1926 

10 

99 

» 1927 

. 

6 

99 

„ 1928 

• 

7 


The following table shows the 

number of 

Tkatifications 

Conventions ratified by each State on October 

registered bj 

ist, 1930: 



each State 





Katificatwns 


'Ratifications 

Luxembutg 

. 25 

Spain 

. 12 

Bulgaria 

• 23 

Finland . 

12 

Belgium 

. . 20 

Rumania • 

12 

Irish Free State . . 20 

India 

II 

Yugoslavia 

. . 19 

Netherlands . 

, 11 

Estotiia 

. 18 

Czechoslovakia 

. II 

Latvia 

. . 17 

Japan 

9 

Germany . 

. . 16 

Chile 

8 

Cuba . 

. • 16 

Denmark . 

8 

France 

, . 16 

Norway . 

8 

Italy . 

. . 16 

Switzerland 

6 

Great Britain 

• 15 

Portugal . 

5 

Poland 

. 14 

Canada • • 

4 

Greece 

. . 13 

South Africa . 

5 

Hungary . 

• • 

Australia . 

. I 

Sweden 

• ' 13 

China 

. I 

Austria 

. . 12 




At the same date no Convention had been ratified by the 
following countries: Albania, the Argentine Republic, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Colombia, the Dominican Republic, Ethiopia, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Liberia, Lithuania, Nicaragua, New Zealand, 
Panama, Portugal, Peru, Persia, Salvador, Siam, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. 

The above table shows that three-fifths of the States Members 
have now ratified one or more Convention, and that sixteen 
States have ratified at least one-half of the Conventions adopted 
between 1919 and 1928. ^ 

The States which have ratified the largest number of Con- 
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ventions are States of average rather than of chief industrial 
importance* This can perhaps be explained by the fact that, 
their social legislation being of recent date, they have been able 
to base it from the very outset on the Conventions, without 
having, as in the more advanced countries, to modify existing 
laws. 

Of the 3 3 ratifying States 25 are in Europe, and 353 ratifications 
emanate from these States, as against 53 from non-European 
States. Only 2 European States — ^Albanian and Lithuania — 
have no ratification to their credit. Among the non-European 
States, on the other hand, 20 of the 28 States Members have 
not ratified a single Convention, This may possibly be explained 
by the fact that the majority of these States have not yet attained 
a suflGiciently high standard of industrial development or that 
working conditions are entirely different from those obtaining 
in Europe. It should, however, be noted that some of the non- 
European Governments which have so far failed to ratify a single 
Convention have recommended several ratifications to the 
competent authorities, the number of recommended ratifications 
being 16 in the Argentine Republic, 6 in Brazil, 26 in Colombia, 
6 in Paraguay and 28 in Uruguay. 

When considering the conclusions which can be drawn from 
the foregoing study of the ratifications obtained during the 
first decade of the International Labour Organisation we may 
ask whether a true impression of the actual results can be con- 
veyed by quoting columns of figures. Must not some account 
also be taken of the efforts made to overcome difficulties and 
opposition? Ratification is not merely a demonstration made 
under the influence of an international environment. The decision 
to ratify is sometimes taken, long after the adoption of the Con- 
vention, by persons who in most cases have not themselves taken 
part in the work of the Conference. It is in no way due to that 
^^Geneva atmosphere” which it is sometimes alleged favours 
concessions alien to national interests. It is adopted in national 
surroundings, generally after long consideration and negotiations 
with the different interests concerned. Often ratification of a 
Convention shows that the Government and Parliament of a 
country have given the Convention in question precedence over 
numerous national questions. Each ratification is a symbol of 
difficulties overcome and opposition vanquished. 

A figure, wljich merely expresses a material result, cannot 
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well convey an idea of such intangible elements. The figure 408 
does indeed show the actual number of ratifications deposited in 
the archives of the League of Nations, but does it really and 
completely represent all the results obtained? In addition to 
material results, there are a certain number of moral results, 
mayhap of even greater importance, which no mere figures can 
express. There is surely some value in the revolution in inter- 
national habits and customs which follows from the mere 
existence of a close network of agreements between States for 
the regulation of labour questions. Account must be taken of 
the desire for better things and the progress towards them 
which each individual ratification denotes. 

The will to carry out social reforms by an international adjust- 
ment of labour problems which is expressed by each ratification 
is perhaps the most important result of all, for it is a guarantee 
of fresh progress in the future. 

Finally, results are also reflected in the actual progress made 
in different countries as a direct or indirect consequence of the 
Conventions, and no appreciation of the work of the International 
Labour Organisation is or can be complete which does not take 
this progress into account. 



CHAPTER II 


THE EFFECTIVE RESULTS OF THE CONVENTIONS 

In the preceding chapter an account has been given of the 
actual ratification figures. A moment’s reflection will show that 
those figures cannot be accepted as an adequate expression of 
the material or effective results secured by and through the 
Conventions. Several of the Conventions have been widely 
ratified simply because their ratification involves little or no 
change in the national law and practice; others have secured 
comparatively few ratifications because they set a standard 
which is in advance of that obtaining in most or all of the States 
Members at the time of their adoption by the Conference, but 
yet, simply by setting such a standard, are instrumental in bringing 
about an almost universal advance. Not all the widely ratified 
Conventions set a low standard, nor do all the poorly ratified 
Conventions set a high one, but experience will probably, in 
the long run, show that the real effectiveness of the respective 
Conventions is on the whole inversely rather than directly 
proportionate to the rapidity with which they are ratified by the 
States Members. 

After showing the ratification figures it is essential to demon- 
strate the effective results of the Conventions, but the reader 
must not expect a complete and concrete record. It would indeed 
be virtually impossible to express in statistics — ^number of workers 
affected, value of benefits secured, number of hours added to the 
workers’ leisure and so forth — ^the concrete results of inter- 
national labour legislation. Figures for the various countries are 
for the most part lacking; and even if they could be obtained 
no adequate basis for co-ordinating them internationally would 
be available. 

The most that can be done is to attempt to estimate the effects 
of the Conventions on national legislation. But even here too 
much must not be expected. It is easy enough to take each 
Convention separately and to enumerate the various modifica- 
tions undergoii^ by the laws of the various countries in the 
direction of the Convention’s provisions subsequently to its 
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adoption by the Conference, But the argument of post hoc^ ergo 
propter hoc is logically worthless. On the other hand, in order 
to decide whether, and if so to what extent, the Convention 
could reasonably be said to have influenced the decisions of the 
national legislatures in each case, it would be necessary to conduct 
minute researches into the Press and the parliamentary documents 
of anything up to fifty or sixty different States, a long and com- 
plicated piece of work which the International Labour Office has 
been unable to undertake. It should therefore be realised that 
the study of the effective results of the Conventions contained 
in the following pages has a strictly limited aim — to give a very 
general outline of the results achieved in terms of national legisla- 
tion, illustrated by a few relatively striking instances, and to 
draw a few conclusions from the picture thus presented. 

The Conventions may be roughly grouped according to 
the extent of their effective results down to the time of writing 
in the following manner (the number of ratifications up to 
October ist, 1930, being shown in brackets in each case) ; 

I . Conventions widely ratified and involving serious legislative progress, 
(a) the 1920 and 1921 Maritime Conventions: trimmers and 
stokers (23); compulsory medical examination (23); minimum 
age (22); employment for seamen (17); unemployment indemnity 
(16); (b) the 1919 Conventions for the protection of women, 
young persons and children: night work, young persons (21); 
night work, women (19); minimum age, industry (18); (c) the 
industrial hygiene Conventions: white lead (19); workmen’s 
compensation for industrial diseases (19). 

2. Conventions sparsely ratified^ but having inspired considerable 
legislative progress: hours (9 unconditional, 5 conditional) ; 
maternity (i i) ; night work in bakeries (5). 

3 . Conventions widely ratified^ but involving relatively slight legislative 
progress: Draft Convention concerning equality of treatment for 
national and foreign workers as regards workmen’s compensation 
for industrial accidents (27); unemployment (24); right of 
association of agricultural workers (21) ; weekly rest (18). 

4. Conventions poorly ratified and having inspired relatively slight 
legislative progress: minimum age, agriculture (12); workmen’s 
compensation, agriculture (12); workmen’s compensation, 
accidents (ii). 

In the above summary no account has been taken of the 
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Coaventions adopted by the Conference since 1925, on the 
ground that it is still too early to attempt to classify them even 
provisionally. 

Such a classification is open to many objections. The lines 
of demarcation between the various groups are undoubtedly 
somewhat arbitrary, and the whole classification is valid only 
for a particular stage or date, seeing that, for instance, the 
situation as regards the Hours Convention may entirely change 
in the near future. Nevertheless, such as it is, it enables us to 
group the Conventions in a certain logical order, and provides 
a framework for our enquiry. 

I. Conventions Widely Ratified and Involving Serwus 
Legislative Progress 

The results achieved by the 1920 and 1921 
The igzo andig2i Maritime Conventions are a legitimate ground 
Maritme for satisfaction. Each of them embodies a 
Conventions definite and necessary reform ; and each of them 
has been both ratified and applied by a large 
number of maritime countries. 

Judged by their intent these five Conventions may be said 
to fall into two distinct groups: three Conventions each em- 
bodying a relatively modem reform for the protection of young 
persons employed at sea, and ratified respectively by 23, 23 and 
22 States; and two Conventions embodying more considerable 
reforms (from the point of view at least of the legislative or 
administrative effort involved) and ratified respectively by 17 
and 16 countries. 

The 23 countries which have ratified the Convention fixing 
the minimum age for the admission of young persons to employment 
as trimmers or stokers are Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Cuba, 
Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Greece, Hungary, India, the Irish Free State, Italy, Latvia, 
Luxemburg, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, and 
Yugoslavia. With the exception of France and Yugoslavia, 
fresh legislation had to be introduced in every maritime country 
in this list for the purpose of enforcing the prohibition prescribed 
by the Convention. Further, the Convention has been approved 
by the Netherlands Parliament, and legislation for the purpose 
of giving full effect to its provisions is in preparation. Japanese 

I. L. 0. ~ 
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legislation has already been brought into harmony with the 
Convention, and ratification is foreshadowed. 

The Convention concerning the compulsory medical examination of 
children and young persons employed at sea has been ratified by the 
same twenty-three countries, except that Japan and the Nether- 
lands take the place of Denmark and Norway, In this case also 
ratification has involved fresh legislation in every maritime 
country except France and Yugoslavia. 

In Denmark the Seamen's Act of May ist, 1923, empowers the 
Minister of Commerce to issue regulations ordering the medical 
examination of ships' crews, so that no fresh legislation is now 
required in order to permit ratification. 

Each of these two Conventions may thus be considered as 
having effected the quasi-universal adoption and enforcement 
among the maritime States Members of the Organisation of a 
new and humane standard on the subject with which it deals. 

In submitting its preliminary (blue) report to the Genoa 
Conference in 1920 on the employment of children at sea, the 
International Labour Office pointed out that ^^the most important 
maritime Powers have already adopted, under one form or 
another, provisions which seem to indicate that a Convention 
fixing at fourteen the age of admission of children to the sea- 
service will not encounter very numerous difficulties. It would 
be sufficient, generally speaking, to make comparatively slight 
modifications in existing legislation in order to establish the 
international rule." In fact, the provisions inserted in the Con- 
vention fixing the minimum age for admission of children to employment 
at sea were probably to a large extent already observed in a 
considerable number of countries. Such observance was, however, 
more generally based on custom or on the operation of school 
attendance laws than on legislation specifically adopted for the 
purpose, and was, therefore, of a somewhat precarious nature. 
The twenty-two countries which have ratified the Convention are : 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Cuba, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, 
Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, the Irish Free State, 
Japan, Latvia, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Rumania, Spain, Sweden and Yugoslavia. In order to make 
ratification completely effective, fresh legislation was passed in 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, Germany, Great 
Britain (then including the Irish Free State)^ Greece, Japan, 
Latvia, the Netherlands, Norway, Rumania, Spain, Sweden and 
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Yugoslavia — seventeen countries, including most of the more 
important maritime States. It may further be noted that in Italy 
the Legislative Decree of May 19th, 1924, has raised the minimum 
age for the admission of children to employment at sea from 
ten to fourteen years. Ratification of the Convention by Italy 
may therefore be confidently expected at an early date. 

The Convention concerning unempler^ment indemnity in the case of 
loss or foundering of the ship^ under the terms of which a seaman 
is entitled, in case of unemployment due to the loss or foundering 
of his ship, to an indemnity at the rate of his agreed wages for 
the duration of his unemployment (up to a maximum period of 
two months), represents a considerable advance on the legislation 
of any State Member at the time that the Convention was adopted 
at Genoa in 1920, when in most, if not all, countries a seaman 
lost all further claim to wages in case of shipwreck. The fact that 
the Convention has now been ratified by sixteen countries 
(Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Cuba, Estonia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Greece, the Irish Free State, Italy, Latvia, Luxem- 
burg, Poland, Spain and Yugoslavia) and that fresh legislation 
on the lines of the Convention has been adopted in all the 
maritime countries which have ratified it, shows what progress 
has been made through the Convention. 

The results of the Convention in the four northern countries, 
which have not yet ratified it, deserve special note. Conditions 
of work at sea are determined by more or less identical Acts 
adopted in Denmark in 1923, in Finland in 1924, in Norway in 
1923, and in Sweden in 1923, after mutual consultation. Each of 
these Acts contains a clause covering a national seaman’s rights 
in case of shipwreck. The provisions in question may be sum- 
marised as follows : 

Denmark: in case of shipwreck abroad, free passage with 
maintenance to the seaman’s domicile in Denmark, with wages 
during the voyage home up to a maximum limit of two months’ 
wages for a mate or engineer, or one month’s wages for a member 
of the ordinary crew. 

Finland: in case of shipwreck in Finnish territorial waters, 
wages for the period of the agreement up to a maximum of a 
fortnight; in case of shipwreck abroad, free passage with main- 
tenance to the seaman’s domicile in Finland, with wages during 
the voyage%ome. 
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Norway: as for Denmark, but with a uniform maximum limit 
of two months’ wages for all seamen. 

Sweden: as for Denmark and Norway, but with no maximum 
limit as to wages during the voyage home. 

The extension of these provisions to cover foreign seamen, 
subject to reciprocity, is also prescribed in each Act. 

There would appear to be no doubt as to the part played by 
the Convention in securing the adoption of the above provisions. 
It is interesting to note that in Norway the Judicial Committee 
reporting on the new Seamen’s Bill in 1922 recommended that 
the provisions of section 91 of the existing Maritime Code 
(under which a seaman’s claims in respect of wages and main- 
tenance ceased immediately in case of shipwreck) should be 
maintained until it had been seen whether other marit im e States 
would ratify the Draft Convention. Notwithstanding this recom- 
mendation, the clause summarised above was inserted in the 
Act as finally passed. The introductory memorandum to the 
Finnish Bill states that the competent Committee had not found 
it expedient to incorporate in the Bill the full provisions of the 
Convention, but that "they recognised the inadequacy of the 
existing law, under which seamen receive wages for a period 
corresponding to the ordinary period of notice for the cancellation 
of contracts, provided that it may not exceed fourteen days in 
the case of shipwreck on the high seas.” The Committee therefore 
proposed that provisions similar to those of the Swedish Act 
should be inserted in the Bill. 

Further, in the Netherlands the Government has recommended 
the ratification of the Convention, and the necessary legislation 
for the amendment of the Code is in preparation. 

It would, in short, be difficult to find a dealer case of the 
effects of an International Convention in improving working 
conditions already regulated by national legislation. 

The object of the Convention for establishing facilities for pnding 
emphyment for seamen is to abolish the carrying on of the business 
of placing seamen in employment for pecuniary gain, and to 
substitute public employment agencies under joint supervision. 
The importance of this reform needs no emphasis. 

The seventeen countries which have ratified the Convention 
are the following ; Australia, Belgium, Bulgaria, Cuba, Estonia, 
Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Japan, Tatvia, Luxem- 
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bufg, Norway, Poland, Sweden and Yugoslavia. The direct 
efiFects of the Convention are easily traceable in most of these 
countries. Thus, in Belgium, while the practice was already 
largely in conformity with the Convention, ratification has 
involved the insertion of several sections in the Act of June 5th, 
1928, concerning seamen’s articles of agreement, with a view 
to giving full legal sanction to the Convention’s provisions, and 
also the institution, under a Royal Order of January 20th, 1926, 
of a system of joint supervision of employment-finding for 
seamen. In Bulgaria special clauses were inserted in the Act of 
April i2th, 1925, relating to employment and unemployment 
insurance, with a view to giving effect to the Convention. The 
Act abolishes the business of finding employment for profit, 
and contains special provisions concerning the ^ding of employ- 
ment for seamen. In Estonia provisions in accordance with the 
Convention have been insetted in the Seamen’s Institute Act 
of January 31st, 1928, and the Seamen’s Act of March 22nd, 1928. 
In Finland, ratification has been followed by measures for the 
extension of the system of public employment offices for seamen 
and by the institution of a system of joint supervision. In France, 
the charging of fees for foding employment for seamen has 
been prohibited by the Act of December 13 th, 1926, while 
employment exchanges for seamen under joint supervision are 
organised by a Decree of January 29th, 1928. In Germany, the 
charging of fees for the finding of employment has been pro- 
hibited as from the beginning of 1931 by the Act of July i6th, 
1927, whale the Act of July 22nd, 1922, lays down that “the 
institution of seamen’s employment exchanges shall be regulated 
in accordance with the Convention concluded at Genoa.” In 
Greece, the provisions of the Convention have been incorporated 
as they stand in national law. In Italy, the charging of fees has 
been prohibited by the Decree of May 26th, 1925, which regulates 
the finding of employment for seamen on a pubhc basis, with 
joint advisory committees. In Japan, a special Act has been 
passed and Orders have been issued with the object of giving 
effect to the Convention. In Latvia, the finding of employment 
for pecuniary gain has been prohibited, and a system of public 
employment exchanges has been set up by the Order of February 
3rd, 1927, concerning the placing of seamen in emplo3nnent. 
In Norway, Qfivate employment agencies have been abolished 
by an Act of June 14th, 1929. In Sweden, the Government states 
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that ^^as a result of various circumstances, including the adoption 
of the present Convention, the Swedish Government endeavoured 
in 1922 with considerable success to transfer the business of 
finding employment from private agencies to the public employ- 
ment exchanges.’’ 

In the Netherlands, ratification has been approved by Parlia- 
ment, and legislation for giving effect to the Convention’s 
provisions is in preparation. 

It is of interest to note that in 1924 steps were taken by the 
Japanese Seamen’s Union to set in motion in connection with 
this Convention the procedure laid down in Article 409 of the 
Treaty of Versailles for the lodging of a complaint with the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office concerning 
the application of a Convention by a particular Government. 
The Union complained that, notwithstanding Japan’s ratification 
of the Convention, the activities of the private fee-charging 
agencies (or crimps) were continuing on a considerable scale. 
As the Government explicitly allows the temporary maintenance 
of such agencies, and lays down no precise time limit within 
which they must be abolished, the Governing Body was obliged 
to conclude that no case had been made out for carrying the 
matter further. Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that since 1924 
rapid progress has been made in Japan. In 1926 a Joint Maritime 
Committee (constituted by representatives of the shipowners 
and seamen) was set up, and this body has since been maintaining 
free agencies in the principal Japanese ports. At the end of 1928 
there were only twenty-eight persons still holding permits to 
carry on fee-charging agencies for seamen. 

This group of Conventions (with the exception 
The igig of the Maternity Convention discussed below) 
Conventions for is closely comparable with the Maritime 

the Protection of Conventions. Each embodies a relatively 
Women^ Young modest but definite measure of social protec- 
Persons and tion, and each has led to modifications in the 

Children national law of a considerable number of 

countries. 

The Convention fixing the age limit for night work at eighteen has 
now been ratified by the following twenty-one countries : Austria, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Cuba, Denmark, Estonia, France, Great 
Britain, Greece, Hungary, India, the Irish Free State, Italy, Latvia, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, Switzerland and 
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Yugoslavia. Even before the adoption of the Convention, an 
eighteen-year limit was already in force in Austria, Bulgaria, 
Denmark, France, Great Britain, Norway, Sweden and Switzer- 
land. Among these countries those which subsequently ratified 
the Convention have, however, had to extend the scope of their 
legislation in one direction or another, particularly as regards the 
industries covered. In the other countries the legislative progress 
has, a fortiori^ been in most cases still more considerable. The 
Irish Free State has ratified on the basis of the same legislation 
as Great Britain. For India the Convention makes special provi- 
sion, the term “industrial undertaking” being defined as including 
only “factories” as defined in the Indian Factory Act, and the 
age limit for male workers being reduced to fourteen years. 

In a number of other States which have not yet ratified the 
Convention, substantial progress has also been made during 
the last ten years. In the Argentine Republic, the Act of September 
3rd, 1924, prohibits night work for young persons under eighteen. 
In Western Australia, the Factories and Shops Act, 1920, raises 
the age limit for night work from fourteen to sixteen years. 
In Bolivia a Decree issued on October 2nd, 1929, prohibits 
night work for young persons under sixteen. In Brazil, the 
Minors’ Code of 1926-1927 fixes eighteen years as the minimum 
age for night work. In several Canadian Provinces, the law on 
the subject has been made stricter. In China, regulations issued 
by the Pekin Government on October 21st, 1927, prohibit 
night work for children, and other Chinese Governments have 
taken similar measures. In Colombia, an Act of November 29th, 
1924, prohibits the employment in collieries at night of children 
under fourteen years old. In Ecuador, an Act of October 6th, 
1928, prohibits night work for children under sixteen. In Finland, 
an Act passed in July 1929 prohibits night work for young persons 
under eighteen. In Guatemala, the Labour Act of April 30th, 1926, 
contains a similar prohibition. In Japan, the night work of young 
persons under sixteen is now prohibited by the 1923 Factory 
Act, as amended on March 27th, 1929. In Portugal, the 
Decree of October 29th, 1927, prohibits night work for young 
persons under eighteen, as does the Venezuelan Labour Act of 
July 23th, 1928. 

Finally, it may be noted that legislation is in preparation in 
Czechoslovakia and Germany on the lines of the Convention, 
while in Panama a Draft Labour Code submitted to the National 
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Assembly in 1926 prohibits night work for young persons under 
eighteen. 

Thus it may justly be claimed that in the course of ten years 
the G)nyention has come very near to establishing an effective 
and quasi-universal rule against the night work of young persons. 

The Convention concerning the minimum age for admission of children 
to employment in industry fixes fourteen years as an age limit. This 
standard had already been attained in nine^ States Members 
when the Convention was adopted by the Conference, while in 
two other countries BiUs were already before the legislatures 
for raising the age to fourteen. The Convention may therefore 
justly be regarded as a particularly moderate reform, and the 
number of States by which it has so far been ratified — eighteen, 
including eight of the nine States referred to above, where 
legislation was already in harmony with the Convention — ^may 
be thought unduly low. It should, however, be borne in mind 
that the full application of the Convention would in many cases 
imply the raising of the school-leaving age — % reform which 
requires careful preparation. This fact has so far hindered a 
certain number of States from ratifying. Further, it is a significant 
fact that the number of States Members whose laws prescribe 
a minimum age of less than fourteen years for the employment 
of children in factories and mines is now extremely small — 
perhaps half-a-dozen — ^and that in nearly all countries the raising 
of the minimum age to the Convention standard is the subject 
of proposed legislation. It can hardly be doubted that the Con- 
vention is largely responsible for this gratifying progress. 

The countries which already had a fourteen-year standard 
before the Washington Conference, andf'which have subsequently 
ratified the Washington Convention, are Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Great Britain, Greece, Switzerland 
and Yugoslavia. In each of these countries some extension of the 
previously existing national law was necessary — ^particularly in 
regard to its scope — ^in Qjder to permit ratification. The Irish 
Free State, which has become an individual State Member since 
1923, has, as in the case of the Night Work Convention, ratified 
on the basis of the same legislation as Great Britain. In the remain- 
ing countries which have ratified (Chile, Cuba, Estonia, Japan, 
Latvia, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Poland and Rumania) a 
raising of standards has, a fortiori^ taken place since 1919. 

* Ten, i£ the Irish Free State be included. ^ 
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In certain other countries which have not yet ratified the 
Convention, progress along the lines of the Convention’s pro- 
visions is known to have been made. Thus, in Argentina, the 
age for admission to industrial work was twelve years until 
1924, and a lower limit was allowed in the case of children whose 
work was necessary for the support of their families. In 1924 an 
Act was passed raising the age to fourteen, and permitting no 
exceptions in the case of industrial employment. In Brazil, at 
the time of the Washington Convention, there was no regulation 
except in the province of Sao Paulo, where a general limit of 
twelve years was in force. The Minors’ Code of 1927, which 
applies throughout the Republic, forbids the employment of 
children under fourteen in industry unless they have been 
granted a certificate of primary education, in wWch case the 
age limit is reduced to twelve. In India, again, the age limit for 
factories was nine, while there was no absolute limit for mines. 
In 1922 the age limit for factories was raised to twelve, and in 
1923 the employment of any child under thirteen in a mine — 
above or below ground — ^was prohibited. 

The Convention concerning empl(^ment of women during the night 
is substantially identical with the Berne Convention of 1906, 
except that the exemption of undertakings employing ten or less 
workers is omitted. The Berne Convention has been ratified by 
Austria, Belgium, the British Empire (including New Zealand 
and a number of colonial territories), France (includmg Algeria 
and Tunis), Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden and Switzerland. The Convention adopted by the 
International Labour Organisation has now been ratified by the 
following nineteen States: Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, France, Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, 
India, the Irish Free State, Italy, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, 
Rumania, South Africa, Switzerland and Yugoslavia. This list, 
it will be noted, includes eleven countries which had not previously 
adhered to the Berne Convention. Fresh legislation has been 
necessary in order to permit ratification in the following countries : 
Belgium, Estonia, France, Great Britain (including the Irish 
Free State), Greece, Hungary, Italy, the Netherlands, Rumania, 
Switzerland and Yugoslavia. 

It is further to be noted that since 1919 legislation prohibiting 
the night work of women, either generally or in certain imder- 
takings, has been passed in the following States: Argentina, 
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Australia (South Australia, New South Wales, Western Australia 
and Queensland), Bolivia, Canada (British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan), China, Ecuador, Japan, Poland, Portugal, 
Salvador, Spain and Venezuela. 

The case of Japan is of particular interest. This country has 
not ratified either the Berne or the Washington Conventions; 
but in 1911 a Factory Act was enacted, one clause of which 
prescribed that ^^no women . . . shall be employed between the 
hours of 10 p.m. and 4 a.m. in a factory,” The preamble to the 
Bill contained the following reference to the Berne Convention : 
^^At the International Conferences for the protection of labour 
(Berne, 1901, 1905, 1906) it was agreed to regulate the night work 
of women and children by means of an agreement which has 
been signed by nearly every European Power. Quite apart from 
the question as to whether Japan is to sign this agreement 
hereafter or not, it cannot be denied that sooner or later the 
restriction or prohibition of night work will be necessary.” 
The application of the night work clause in the Act was delayed 
for eighteen years, and the clause finally came into force only 
on July ist, 1929. The occasion was regarded throughout Japan 
as one of great significance, and was celebrated in various ways. 
The Acting-Chief of the Labour Division of the Bureau of Social 
Affairs broadcast a message emphasising the importance of the 
prohibition of night work ; the Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Japanese Cotton Spinners’ Association published a 
declaration welcoming the reform; and handbills were dis- 
tributed and a public meeting organised in Tokyo by the 
Commission on Women’s Labour Problems of the Japanese 
Association for the International Labour Organisation. The 
Industrial Association of the Okayama Prefecture decided to 
celebrate July ist in future years as ^^Health Day,” and this 
example has been followed in a number of other Prefectures. 
There is abundant reason for believing that the adoption of the 
Washington Convention in 1919 hastened the effective applica- 
tion of the prohibition of night work in Japan. 

The effective results of the Convention concerning 

The Industrial the use of white lead in painting fall very far 

Hygiene short, as regards completeness, of those 

Conventions obtained by the other Conventions so far 
considered. In a considerable number of 
countries which have ratified it the legislative progress involved 
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has been relatively slight, or the use of lead paints is in any 
case so small as not to constitute a problem of first-class im- 
portance. The Qjnvention has, however, been ratified by the 
following nineteen countries: Australia, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Chile, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, France, Greece, 
Hungary (conditionally upon ratification by certain other coun- 
tries), Latvia, Luxemburg, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Spain, 
Sweden and Yugoslavia. Fresh legislation or regulations 
have been, or will be, necessary in all of these countries except 
Greece and Yugoslavia. Prior to the adoption of measures for 
the purpose of ratifying the Convention the use of lead paints 
was, so far as is known, entirely unregulated in Bulgaria, Chile, 
Estonia, Finland, Latvia, Luxemburg, Norway, Rumania, Spain 
and Sweden. 

In Belgium, ratification of the Convention has involved 
introducing for the first time the prohibition of the use of lead 
paints in interior painting and of the employment of women 
and young persons in painting- work involving the use of such 
paints. In France, ratification has involved the extension of the 
measures previously in force to cover paints with a basis of 
sulphate of lead and has entailed the publication of a Decree 
prohibiting the employment of women and young persons in 
industrial-painting work in which lead paints are used. 

In certain other countries, which have not yet ratified it, 
the Convention has also led directly to important progress. 
Thus, in Great Britain, after prolonged controversy centring 
round the Convention, the Lead Paint (Protection against 
Poisoning) Act, 1926, was passed. This Act, and the Orders 
issued under it, give substantial effect to the provisions of the 
Convention, except that the use of lead paints for interior 
painting is regulated, not prohibited. In Switzerland, again, 
the question of white lead is (mainly, it would appear, in con- 
nection with the Convention) still under discussion, and a 
general report is to be submitted to the Federal Parliament 
before the end of 1931. Meanwhile, it has been decided to make 
all painting establishments compulsorily insurable against acci- 
dents so as to bring them directly under the supervision of the 
Swiss National Insurance Fund. 

It is not diffici^t to account for the relative ease and rapidity 
with which the Conventions in the above three groups have 
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borne fruit in national legislation. The shipping industry is by 
its very nature international, and from the beginnings of history 
conditions in the industry have been regulated by codes of an 
international character. As regards the other two groups, the 
questions involved are of the same nature (white phosphorus, 
night work of women and young persons) as those discussed in 
pre-War days by the Berne Conferences. 

The conscience of most civilised communities had been 
struck by the dangers arising from international competition 
which, in the interests of cheap production, exploited the 
defenceless and undermined the health of the workers. In this 
direction the path to further social conquest had been opened 
up before the War. The International Labour Organisation 
enthusiastically seized the opportunity with the means at its 
disposal, and positive results have not been long delayed. 

II. Conventions Sparsely Ratified, but Having Inspired 
Considerable Legislative Progress 

The assertion that the Washington Hours 
'Washington Convention has exercised a positive influence 
Hours Convention will hardly be contested by anyone who 
has followed the evolution of the question 
of hours of work in the various countries since 1919. At 
the same time it is not easy to assess the exact extent of that 
influence. After the end of the War a world-wide movement in 
the direction of the eight-hour day began. One of the first steps 
of the provisional or revolutionary Governments in most of 
the newly established countries was to introduce, by law or 
decree, the eight-hour day and forty-eight-hour week. At 
Versailles, the High Contracting Parties incorporated in the 
Treaty of Peace a clause to the effect that among the most urgent 
and important methods and principles for regulating labour 
conditions which all industrial communities should endeavour 
to apply was “the adoption of an eight-hour day or a forty-eight- 
hour week as the standard to be ai me d at where it had not 
already been attained.” They also decided to place on the agenda 
of the Washington Conference the “application of the principles 
of the eight-hour day or of the forty-eight-hour week.” Tlie 
Hours Convention thus consolidated, in the fom of a solemn 
international agreement containing a number of detailed pro- 
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visions applicable to industrial undertakings, a principle which 
had already won general approval and which was already inspiring 
a powerful world-wide movement. 

Since 1919 this movement has so spread that in the great 
majority of States Members of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion the bulk of the industrial workers enjoy, in virtue either of 
legislation or of collective agreements, a maximum working 
week not exceeding forty-eight hours. Moreover, the advance 
has, in all but a few cases, been maintained; there have been 
few instances of serious regression in respect of hours. 

We have only to look back through the past decade with its 
periodical Press campaigns around the question of the eight-hour 
day, or to peruse the records of parliamentary debates where the 
same problem was discussed as much in countries which have 
not ratified the Washington Convention as in those which 
have, in order to comprehend the important part played by the 
provisions of the Convention in all these controversies, and the 
extreme care taken, even by Governments which repudiated all 
possibility of immediate ratification, to avoid any unnecessary 
departure from the Convention and, in some cases, to give a 
transitional character to exemptions deemed necessary at the 
moment. Would, it may be asked, the position of those who 
through the vicissitudes of the last ten years have striven for 
the maintenance or the extension of the eight-hour day have 
been so strong had they been unable to rally round a common 
and definite plan or to make use of the means put at their disposal 
by the m oral undertaking embodied in the Washington Conference 
decisions? 

The Convention has been ratified unconditionally by nine 
countries: Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Tfi/lia^ Luxemburg, Portugal and Rumania. In Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Luxemburg and Portugal, ratification took place on 
the basis of legislation enacted before the Washington Con- 
ference, though in Czechoslovakia the Convention strengthens 
the previously existing legislation by requiring payment for 
overtime at the rate of not less than time-and-a-quarter (the 
national law simply specifies that overtime shall be “specially 
remunerated”). 

In*most of the remaining countries which have ratified the 
Convention unconditionally, not only was the legislation, in 
virtue of whiclf the Convention’s provisions are applied, intro- 
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ratification by Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain and 
Switzerland. On March 7th, 1930, the Minister of Corporations, 
Mr. Bottai, laid before the Senate a Bill concerning hours of work 
in industrial undertakings, the object of which is to secure full 
application of the provisions of the Convention and permit the 
Government to abandon the conditions previously attached to 
its ratification. 

In the case of Japan, Article 9 of the Convention provides 
specially for a fifty-seven-hour weekly limit (sixty hours in the 
raw silk industry) for adults working above ground, and a 
maximum forty-eight-hour week for underground workers. 
The Government has declared its inability to recommend 
ratification of the Convention owing to the post-War business 
depression followed by the earthquake. Nevertheless, the 
Factories Act of March 29th, 1923, reduced the maximum 
hours of work for women and young persons under sixteen 
years of age from twelve to eleven per day, including a break 
of at least one hour (subject to certain exceptions). Figures 
published by the Statistical Bureau of the Cabinet show that, in 
the factories covered by the Factories Act, hours of work are 
generally within the limits laid down by the Convention. Further, 
regulations for mines issued in September 1928, which came into 
force at the beginning of 1930, limit the hours of work of adult 
male underground workers to ten per day, no hmit having been 
previously imposed in the case of such workers. 

In the Argentine Repubhc, an eight-hour-day Bill (in general 
harmony with the Convention, and going further than the 
Convention in some respects) was adopted by the Chamber of 
Deputies on September 19th, 1928, and by the Senate on August 
29th, 1929. On the latter occasion Mr. Serrey, Chairman of the 
Committee responsible for presenting the Bill, observed that 
^^the Washington Conference, at which the Argentiije Republic 
was represented, was called on to determine the methods of 
regulating hours of work in industry. As the Committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies has approved the Convention adopted 
at that Conference, it is hoped that ratification will follow.^’ 
The Act came into force on March 12th, 1930. 

On the North American continent also the Convention has 
produced satisfactory ejffects. In the Canadian province of British 
Columbia the Hours of Work Act, 1923 (which came into force 
on January is^J 19^5)3 embodies the provisions of the Convention 
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and to a large extent reproduces them textually. In the neigh- 
bouring province of Alberta the Factories Act, ipzfi, prescribes 
maximum working hours (nine per day and fifty-four per week) 
and also provides for the appointment of a commission “to 
consider the questions involved in the establishment of a forty- 
eight-hour working week.” 

In addition to the above cases, where the direct influence of 
the Convention is particularly plain, an eight-hour day and/or 
a forty-eight-hour week has been introduced by law since the 
Washington Conference in the following countries : Bolivia (for 
salaried employees in industry and commerce), Guatemala, 
Honduras (under the Political Constitution of September loth, 
1924), Latvia (which on August 15th, 1925, ratified the Conven- 
tion conditionally upon ratification by three of the States of chief 
industrial importance within the meaning of Article 393 of 
the Treaty of Versailles), Lithxiania, the Netherlands, Poland, 
Sweden and Yugoslavia. 

. Further, any estimate of the influence of the Convention 
would be incomplete without a mention of the part that it has 
played in certain countries where no legislation has as yet been 
passed for the purpose of bringing its provisions into force. 
In Germany, where the eight-hour day was introduced by the 
Order of November 23rd, 1918, the critical econonaic situation 
in 1923 induced the Government to issue a fresh Order allowing 
substantial exceptions. Since that time the supporters of the 
eight-hour day have made the Washington Convention the 
corner-stone of their policy. In 1927 they succeeded in securing 
the passing of an Emergency Act for the purpose of reducing 
the extent of the exceptions allowed under the 1923 Order. 
They have also succeeded in having inserted in the Labour 
Protection Bill now before the Reichstag clauses which, in the 
opinion of successive Governments, will permit the ratification 
of the Convention. 

In Great Britain, also, the Convention has stood in the fore- 
ground of political life ever since its adoption. The last Govern- 
ment (Conservative) was prepared to recommend ratification 
if the Convention could be revised in such a way as eaplidtly to 
permit certain British practices and to dissipate certain ambi- 
guities. The present Government (Labour) is prepared to recom- 
mend ratification without such revision, and ha| introduced a 
Bill for the purpose of permitting ratification to take place. 
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In the meanwhile it would probably be no exaggeration to say 
that, despite the difficult economic circumstances of the last few 
years, almost every attempt to prolong working hours beyond 
the limits permitted by the Convention has been held in check 
by the general desire to leave the way open for ratification. 

Finally, in Switzerland, where the Factory Act was amended 
in 1919 so as to reduce the maximum working week in factories 
to forty-eight hours. Parliament decided in 1922 once more to 
amend the Act so as to increase the maximum to fifty-four. The 
amending Act was, however, opposed by the trade unions, and 
on being submitted to a referendum was rejected. The Convention 
was undoubtedly instrumental in bringing about this result. 

Thus, both by stimulating progress and by stiffening resistance 
to regression the Hours Convcntiotl has already exercised a 
most powerful influence in a great number of countries, despite 
the fact that the hesitation of the chief industrial Powers of 
Europe to ratify it effectively has prevented it from yielding its 
full results. Whether the situation in this respect will be modified 
in the immediate future depends on the fate of the Bills at present 
before the German Reichstag and the British Parliament. 

This Convention has been ratified by a 
The Maternitj relatively small number of countries (eleven). 

Convention When it is borne in mind that the provisions 
of the Convention go considerably beyond the 
protection afforded to women workers before and after child- 
birth in any of the States Members before 1919, the paucity of 
the ratifications carmot be considered surprising. On the other 
hand, few Conventions have resulted in a greater or more general 
raising of national standards, as expressed in legislation. 

The Convention, it may be recalled, provides that any woman 
employed in an industrid or commercial undertaking («) shall 
not be permitted to work during the six weeks following her 
co nfin ement, (^) shall have the right to leave her work if she 
produces a medical certificate stating that her confinement will 
probably take place within six weeks, if) shall be entitled to 
maintenance and medical benefit, provided out of public funds 
or by means of a system of insurance, during the twelve weeks 
of her absence from work, {£) shall, if nursing her child, be 
allowed half-an-hour twice a day during working hours for this 
purpose, and («) shall be protected against dismissal during the 
twdve weeks orher absence ficom work, or for a longer period. 
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to be fixed by the national authorities, in case of illness arising 
out of her pregnancy or confinement. 

What actually was the position before the adoption of the 
Convention? For information on this matter let us turn to the 
report prepared by the Organising Committee for the Washing- 
ton Conference. According to that document a compulsory rest 
period at childbirth was prescribed in twenty-nine States or 
Provinces. In only one of those countries — South Africa- — ^was 
the period as long as twelve weeks (four before and eight after). 
After confinement a rest period of thirty days or less was allowed 
in fourteen countries and one of five weeks or more in fifteen 
countries. In the two countries where a rest period of six weeks 
was allowed that period might be reduced to four weeks on 
production of a medical certificate; and the shorter rest periods 
allowed in other countries might in many cases be reduced on 
the same condition. A rest period of four weeks or less (com- 
pulsory in only one case) before confinement was prescribed in 
some half-doizen States. Twelve States had a system of benefits 
or grants to cover the legal period of exclusion from work. 
In six States the law expressly required that a woman’s place 
should be kept open for her during her absence ; and in a similar 
number of States a nursing mother was legally entitled to time 
off during working hours in order to feed her infant. 

The present position, as shown by the information at the 
Office’s disposal, is that legislation (not necessarily identical in 
scope with the G^nvention) for the protection of women workers 
at confinement has been enacted in forty-three States Members 
of the Organisation.^ The period of rest after confinement is at 
least six weeks in the following twenty-three States : Argentina, 
Austria, Bulgaria, Canada (British Columbia), Czechoslovakia, 
Finland (commercial employees), France, Hungary, Japan (four 
weeks in certain cases), Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Poland, Rumania, South Africa, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Western Australia and Yugoslavia. 
The rest period after confinement is five weeks in Guatemala 
and fotjr weeks or slightly less in Australia (New South Wales), 
Belgium, Brazil, China, Denmark, Greece, India (Bombay), 
the Irish Free State, Italy, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal and 


* Such legislation is also known to have been enacted in Ecuador, Turkey, the 
Soviet Union and six States of the American Union. 
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Salvador (commercial employees). A voluntary, or in some 
cases compulsory, rest period of not less than six weeks before 
confinement is prescribed in seventeen States: Argentina, 
Australia (Western Australia), Austria (commercial employees), 
Bulgaria, Canada (British Columbia), Chile, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Hungary, the Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, 
Rumania, Salvador (commercial employees), Spain and Yugo- 
slavia. A four weeks" rest period is allowed in Brazil, China, 
Greece, Guatemala, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Norway and South 
Africa; three weeks are allowed in Bombay and Peru, two weeks 
in Sweden and from two to six weeks in Lithuania. In twenty 
States a woman’s employment must be kept open for her during 
her legal rest period; and in twenty-six States nursing mothers must 
be allowed time off during working hours to feed their infants. 

As regards the essential question of benefits or allowances 
during the legal rest period, the progress has been perhaps even 
more striking. In nineteen States maternity benefits are granted 
under a system of social insurance. In Denmark, New Zealand, 
Sweden and Switzerland, benefits are provided under a voluntary 
insurance system. In Italy and Spain, systems of maternity 
insurance have been set up. In Australia, Brazil and South 
Africa, grants are made out of public funds. The rate at which 
such benefits or allowances are usually paid has also considerably 
increased — ^in certain countries the full basic wage is paid. 

The Convention has actually been ratified by the following 
eleven countries: Bulgaria, Chile, Cuba, Germany, Greece, 
Hungary, LaWa, Luxemburg, Rumania, Spain and Yugoslavia. 
In each of these countries, ratification has involved, oris involving, 
important improvements in the national law. 

The results of this Convention have, it must 
Night Work be admitted, been disappointing in certain 
in Bakenes respects. At the same time they are by no 
means insignificant. 

A large number of countries possess legislation on the subject, 
but only five have so far found it possible to ratify. Of these five 
only Finland already possessed a law (dating from 1908) pro- 
hibiting night work in bakeries ; in order to be able to ratify, how- 
ever, the Finnish Parliament had to pass a new Act so as to extend 
the existing prohibition to cover baking by machinery. The four 
re mainin g countries — ^Bulgaria, Cuba, Estonia and Luxemburg — 
have had to adi>pt entirely fresh legislation in order to ratify. 
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Certain results can also be attributed to the influence of the 
Convention in other countries. Thus, in 1925 (i.e. after the first 
reading of the Convention) an Act was passed in Latvia which, 
according to a statement made by the Latvian Government 
delegate at the following Session of the Conference, regulated 
the problem of night work in bakeries “in the fullest accordance 
with the aspirations expressed by the Sixth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference.” In Portugal, a Decree intended by 
the Government as a move towards ratification, and dated 
May 17th, 1929, prohibits night work in Lisbon bakeries. In 
Switzerland, the Federal Parliament decided against ratification, 
but at the same time requested the Federal Council to prepare 
a Bill regulating night work in bakeries so as to ensure a nightly 
rest from 8 p.m. to 4 a.m. Finally, it may be noted that in the 
Argentine Republic an Act which came into force on September 
9th, 1926, prohibits night work in bakeries, a certain latitude 
being allowed to undertakings where bread is made by machinery. 

It should be pointed out that when the question was placed 
on the agenda of the Conference, seventeen countries possessed 
legislation prohibiting night work in bakeries ; nowadays twenty- 
eight countries possess such legislation. 

ni. Conventions Widelt Ratikeed, but Involving Relatively 
Slight Legislative Progress 

The Conventions grouped under this heading are all Conventions 
which aim rather at the general establishment of a particular 
principle than at the introduction of important legislative reforms. 
The widespread acceptance of the principles respectively involved, 
represented by the numerous ratifications of these Conventions, 
is not by any means to be regarded as a negligible result; but 
it is naturally a result less easy to define m terms of legislative 
progress. In certain cases, however, it is possible to indicate 
positive and concrete results. 

In the case of the Comention concerning unemphy- 

Vnemphtj/ment tnent, for instance, it is noteworthy that since 
the adoption of the Convention by the 
Washington Conference in 1919 measures for the orgamsation 
or extension of the system of fcee public employment agencies 
have been taken in Austria, Bulgaria, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Italy, Japan, Rumania, South^Afirica, Spain, 
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Switzerland and Yugoslavia (all of which countries have ratified 
the Ojnvention). 

An interesting example of the effectiveness of this Con- 
vention is afforded by Switzerland. When that country ratified 
the Convention a Decree of the Federal Council (issued by virtue 
of the special powers conferred upon it during the War period), 
dated October 29th, 1919, formed the principal legal basis for 
ratification. It provided for a system of xmemployment rehef 
and the establishment of Cantonal employment offices. It was, 
however, only provisional in dbaraaer and its abrogation in 
1924 left Switzerland’s ratification of the Convention unsupported 
by adequate legislation. Accordingly, on November nth, 1924, 
the Federal Council issued a circular pointing out that the Con- 
vention, having been ratified, had force of law in Switzerland, 
that failing Federal legislation the Cantons were bound to comply 
with the Convention’s provisions and that the Federal Council, 
in virtue of its constitutional responsibility for securing the 
fulfilment of international obligations, had power to call upon 
the Cantons to take the necessary measures. By an Order issued 
on the same date the Federal Council therefore restored the 
obligation upon the Cantons to set up joint free employment 
offices. The preamble to the Order recalls Switzerland’s obhgations 
under the Convention. 

A number of agreements for reciprocal 
Equally of treatment in respect of unemployment in- 

Treatmnt surance benefits have been concluded between 

States Members in the last ten years. It is not 
always possible to establish a direct causal relationship between 
these agreements and the Convention, but it is interesting to note 
that the Declaration exchanged by the Swiss and Italian Govern- 
ments on February 9th, 1927, establishing equahty of treatment 
in respect of unemployment, is expressly based on the desire of 
both parties to fulfil their obligations under Article 3 of the 
Convention (which provides for the making of arrangements 
entitling workers belonging to one of the States Members and 
employed in the territory of the other to receive ilie same 
insurance benefit as national workers). The same Article is also 
specifically mentioned in the exchange of notes between Switzer- 
land and De nm ark (September 28th to December 13th, 1927). 

Finally, it may be pointed out that Switzerland’s ratification 
of the Convention concerning equality of treatment for national and 
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foreign workers as regards workmen's compensation for accidents 
automatically conferred the right to equal treatment with 
Swiss workers on the nationals of the twenty-six other 
States which are parties to the Convention^ — a right which had 
previously been withheld. 

Again, in the case of the Convention con- 
Wcekly Rest cerning the application of the weekly rest in 
industrial undertakings, special Sunday rest 
legislation was enacted in Estonia, Rumania and Spain in order 
to permit ratification. It is also noteworthy that in India, between 
the 1921 Conference and the date of ratification, the Indian 
Mines Act, 1923, which provides inter alia for a weekly rest day 
for mine workers, was enacted. Further, a Bill to amend the 
Indian Railways Act so as to empower the Government to make 
rules for regulating the hours of work and rest periods for 
railway servants has recently been introduced and is expected 
to become law. (The Convention leaves the Indian Government 
free to specify the branches of railway work to which the weekly 
rest is to apply.) 

In Switzerland (which has not yet ratified the Convention) 
a Bill was drafted in 1929 by the Federal Labour Office for the 
purpose of bringing the regulation of weekly rest periods entirely 
under Federal control, so as to enable ratification to take place. 
This Bill was submitted to the workers’ and employers’ organisa- 
tions for their observations and the Federal Council has since 
(on May 27th, 1930) submitted a Bill to the Federal Parliament. 
In the memorandum accompanying the Bill the Federal Council 
specifically affirms that Switzerland is under an international 
obligation to pass such legislation in order to be able to ratify 
the Convention, 

IV. The Practical Results of Conventions and their 
Formal Ratification 

The above outline of the concrete effects of 
The Objects of the Conventions will convey a clearer picture 
International if we briefly analyse on theoretical grounds 
Labour the nature of the objects pursued in inter- 
Legislation national labour legislation. 

The first object of the Conventions as 
a whole is to set up a certain social standard,'^ acceptable to 
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the conscience of civilised communities, and to further the 
general attainment of that standard by providing a means of 
concerted action, thus spreading a feeling of mutual confidence 
- and averting the danger of unfair competition. These are the 
reasons set forth in the Peace Treaty to justify the International 
Labour Conventions. 

Secondly, the exchange of workers and even of commodities 
between one country and another raises labour problems which 
can only be settled by agreement between the respective Govern- 
ments. Several of the International Labour Conventions are 
multilateral labour treaties in the strict sense. 

Thirdly, social legislation in general is a new subject for 
scientific study and research. During the last ten years the practice 
of holding international gatherings for the common study of 
scientific problems relating to labour has become increasingly 
general. The object of such gatherings is to pool knowledge and 
experience and to agree upon the most suitable lines for further 
action. In every sphere of economic, life, and especially in that 
of labour, the mechanisation of life has involved the elimination 
of particularities and the increasing uniformisation of conditions. 
An International Labour Conference is thus, to a large extent, 
a conference of technical experts bent on finding solutions for 
common technical problems. Such solutions, when found, are 
often embodied in international conventions, and one of the 
objects of the International Labour Conventions is consequently 
to set up a standard suitable for general adoption, but more 
particularly for adoption by ‘^new” countries instituting measures 
of social reform for the first time. (It is hardly necessary to 
add that no Convention pursues this object alone; where the 
Conference desires merely to suggest a model, it adopts a Recom- 
mendation and not a Draft Convention.) 

It is therefore possible to group the effects of the Conventions 
under the following three heads : 

(1) The generalisation of a higher standard of life and working 

conditions ; 

(2) The facilitating of international movement and ^changes ; 

(3) The adoption of modern and effective methods of dealing 

with labour problems. 

If we now glance back at the results described for the various 
Conventions jre shall find that they fall naturally and logically 
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under one of these three heads. For instance, effect number (i) 
has been abundantly secured by the Maritime Conventions, the 
Conventions for the protection of women and young persons, 
and the Hours Convention. Effect number (2) has been attained 
by the Convention concerning equality of treatment in respect 
of accident compensation, the Unemployment Convention, and 
certain of the Maritime Conventions. Effect number (3) has been 
secured by various Conventions — e.g. Luxemburg has embodied 
most of the Conventions as they stand in her national law, 
British Columbia has taken over most of the provisions of the 
Hours Convention unchanged, Greece has incorporated the text 
of several Conventions in her legislation, a number of countries 
have scheduled the text of various Maritime Conventions, 
South Africa has drafted social insurance legislation on the 
Geneva model' — and the list of instances could be prolonged 
almost indefinitely. 

In conclusion, emphasis must be laid on the 
Outstanding importance of the ratification of Conventions, 

Importance of especially in connection with the practical 
the Ratifications attainment of their different objects. For the 

attainment of the third object, ratification has 
clearly no relevance at all, as that could equally well be secured 
by a Recommendation. The second can hardly be attained 
without ratification, and it is probably no mere coincidence that 
the highest ratification figures have been attained by Conventions 
solely or mainly pursuing it — ^the ratification of an agreement 
holding out the prospect of reciprocity would naturally be 
particularly tempting to most Governments. The first object 
cannot be fully secured without general ratification, which 
alone can create the requisite fullness of mutual confidence and 
security. Nevertheless, the results of several of the Conventions 
prove that, quite apart from ratification, the setting up of a 
high standard by the International Labour Conference may, in 
the case of a reform appealing directly to the public conscience 
(reduction of working hours, protection of maternity, safe- 
guarding of health) contribute effectively to the launching of a 
general forward movement and to maintaining intact such 
progress as is realised. 

But there should be no misunderstanding as to the vital 
importance, in the case of all the Conventions, of the fact that 
they are Conventions which, once ratified, consti'Sute a network 
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of binding mutual obligations. If in a number of cases a Con- 
vention assists the supporters of the standard embodied in it 
to defend that standard successfully, even in countries which 
have not ratified, it is the Convention, rather than the standard, 
which plays an effective part. The upholders of the eight-hour 
day in Germany and Great Britain, for instance, have been 
assisted in their campaigns principally because they have been 
able to argue {a) that a certain number of countries have already 
entered into a binding compact to maintain the provisions 
adopted at Washington, and iff) that it is in the interests of their 
own countries at any rate to retain the possibility of becoming 
parties to that compact. The standard embodied in the Con- 
vention, like those embodied in the various Recommendations, 
no doubt esercises a certain psychological attraction, but no 
Recommendation would appear ever to have provided the rallying 
cry for a campaign in any country. It is the embodiment of the 
standards in a binding international instrument, and the guarantees 
provided in the Peace Treaty for the execution of the Conventions, 
that supply arguments of really convincing force. 

Further, the provisions contained in the 

Application of Treaties for securing the effective application 
Article 408 of the Conventions by the countries that 

ratify them are certainly among the most 
powerful factors in the influence of the Conventions as a whole. 
One of the most interesting results of the Conventions is beyond 
doubt the development of the system of mutual supervision for 
which Article 408 of the Treaty of Versailles provides. 

A summary of this Article was given in the first part of this 
book, but it is worth while referring to it again. It is laid down 
in Article 408 that “each of the Members agrees to make an 
annual report to the International Labour Office on the measures 
which it has taken to give effect to the provisions of the Con- 
ventions to which it is a party. These reports shall be made in 
such form and shall contain such particulars as the Governing 
Body may request. The Director shall lay a summary of these 
reports before the next meeting of the Coherence.” 

In 1926 it was decided, very tentatively and after much 
hesitation, to appoint a Committee of Experts to examine the 
annual reports sent in under Article 408, and in the same year 
the practice of setting up a Committee of the Conference at 
each Session^to examine the summaries of the reports was 
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initiated. These two bodies — ^the Committed of Experts and the 
Conference Committee' — ^have since carried out their duties year 
by year with increasing care and competence. Every State which 
ratifies a Convention now knows that the measures by which 
it applies the Convention’s provisions will be closely scrutinised 
by authorised bodies at Geneva, and that any serious discrepancy 
will in all probability be discussed in public debate. The dis- 
cussions at the Conference have been more and more frank 
and more and more thorough, and time after time the under- 
taking of a Government representative that a point in his 
Government’s report that has given rise to criticism will be 
carefully considered has been followed by the adoption of fresh 
legislative or administrative measures with a view to securing 
a more exact application of the Convention in question. The 
development of such a system is bound as time goes on 
greatly to strengthen the effective influence of the Conventions 
by increasing public confidence in their practical efficacy. 
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THE RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Conventions constitute a network of binding international 
obligations, and the ratifying States are required to report yearly 
on the measures which they have adopted in order to fulfil those 
obligations. The reports supply an excellent basis for a study of 
the effective results to which the Conventions have led in the 
various countries. On the other hand. States are m no way 
bound to report periodically on the measures, if any, adopted 
in order to give effect to the Recommendations. The International 
Labour Office recently embarked upon a systematic study of the 
results of the Recommendations, but in the absence of periodical 
reports from the States Members such a study must necessarily 
be long and difficult, and no complete information can be 
embodied in this volume. 

A certain change is already noticeable in 
The Different the attitude of the International Labour Con- 
Forms of ference towards Recommendations. 

Keeommendations In 1919 and 1920 the Conference adopted 
a considerable number of Recommendations, 
some in the form of a pendant to a Convention, others standing 
alone and intended to prepare the way for the adoption of a 
Convention in the future. Leaving on the one side the Recom- 
mendation to adhere to the Berne White Phosphorus Convention, 
these Recommendations appear to possess one common feature — 
each was in some sense a confession of impotence. For one reason 
or another the Conference felt unable to draft a suitable Conven- 
tion on the various subjects concerned; it therefore tried to 
shelve the difficulty by adopting a formal decision, embodying 
certain definite proposals, but with no binding character. 

In 1921 a new kind of Recommendation appeared. The 
Conference adopted a Recommendation concerning the preven- 
tion of unemployment in agriculture, which contained no 
definite proposals, but simply advised the States Members to 
‘^examine the advisability” of adopting various methods of 
dealing with^agricultural unemployment. This precedent was 
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followed in i^z 4 , when the Conference adopted a similar Tcind 
of Recommendation concerning the “development of facilities 
for the utilisation of workers’ spare time.” Further, at each of 
the Sessions held respectively in 1922, 1923 and 1924, the Con- 
ference contented itself with adopting a single Recommendation 
on a single question figuring on its agenda for the first time. 
Its practice in these years would appear to indicate that the 
Conference had come to regard the Recommendation as a form 
of decision parallel but subordinate to the Convention, suitable 
for the formulation of general principles or model methods 
for dealing with problems on which a Convention appeared 
inadvisable or impossible. 

It may well be that in the future the Conference wiU again 
adopt Recommendations of this sort; but the fact remains that 
during the years 1925-1930 it has never adopted a Recommenda- 
tion except in conjunction with a Convention. It is true that in 
1929 the two Conventions adopted dealt with subsidiary aspects 
of the main question (prevention of industrial accidents) which 
was made the subject of a Recommendation ; but the Conference 
does seem to have set its face against dealing with any question 
by way of a Recommendation alone. A further indication of 
this tendency is provided by the fact that on every occasion 
when a Draft Convention has failed to secure the requisite 
two-thirds majority, the Conference has refused to adopt the 
proposals contained in the Draft Convention in the form of a 
Recommendation, 

The present tendency therefore seems to be to consider the 
Convention and the Recommendation as mutually complemen- 
tary. The relationship between the two may take various forms ; 
for instance, the Recommendation may suggest the application 
of the provisions of the Convention to additional classes of 
workers, or propose supplementary measures of protection, or 
lay down general principles for the guidance of Governments in 
applying the Convention, or it may simply serve to emphasise 
the intention of the Conference as soon as the time is ripe to 
adopt a further Convention on some special aspect of the question 
concerned. Such an intention is indeed frequently present even 
where the Recommendation has other practical objects. 

This tendency to use Recommendations as a means of preparing 
the way for Conventions found expression in the Report of the 
Committee set up by the Fourteenth Session of tEfe Conference 
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(1930) to examine the annual reports supplied by Governments 
on the application of the Conventions ratified by them. In this 
Report the following passage occurs : 

It was pointed out to the Committee that it would be of interest 
were practical reports (for example, once in two years) on the 
application of the Recommendations also to be furnished by the 
Governments and submitted to the Conference. Provision for 
such reports might be made in the Recommendations themselves. 
Several members of the Committee expressed the opinion that 
this method would permit a consideration of the possibility of 
transforming after some years certain Recommendations into 
Conventions. Other members suggested that if such a system of 
checking the results, and thereby increasing the practical value 
of the Recommendations, were adopted, the Conference might 
have more frequent recourse to them for the solution of certain 
questions brought before it for the first time. 

For practical reasons the Governing Body has not felt able to 
approve the proposal to call for periodical reports on the applica- 
tion of the Recommendations^ but it has instructed the Office 
to devote particular attention to the effective results of the 
Recommendations in the various countries. 

Another decision taken by the Governing Body at the same 
Session lends additional point to the observation of the Conference 
Committee quoted above. In 1919 the Conference supplemented 
the Convention concerning unemployment by a Recommenda- 
tion containing, among other suggestions, one to the effect that 
measures should be taken to prohibit the establishment of 
employment agencies which charge fees or which carry on 
business for profit. The Governing Body has now decided to 
place this question on the agenda of the Session of the Conference 
to be held in 1932, with a view to the adoption of a Draft Con- 
vention. Since the Recommendation was adopted at Washington 
in 1919, steps have been taken in a number of countries towards 
carrying out the provision concerning the prohibition of private 
fee-charging agencies. In Germany, the complete abolition of 
such offices not later than December 31st, 1930, is prescribed 
by the Act of July i6th, 1927. Such abolition has been enacted 
in Bulgaria and Rumania by laws passed in 1925 and 1921 
respectively. Yugoslavia and Italy, measures have been taken 
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for the partial abolition of fee-charging offices, while in France, 
Japan, Mexico, Poland and South Africa, stricter measures of 
supervision have been introduced. This is an excellent example 
of the manner in which a Recommendation may serve to 
prepare the way for a Convention in dealing with a problem 
of particular difficulty. 

Under the Peace Treaty the States are bound 
BesuHs of the to inform the Secretary-General of the League 
Bjecommendations of Nations of the action taken on the Recom- 
mendations. The information thus supplied 
has been reproduced or summarised from time to time in the 
publications of the International Labour Office, particularly in 
the Director’s Annual Report to the Conference. To obtain a 
general idea of the effective results of the Recommendations it 
will be necessary in the first place to study and collate this informa- 
tion. The Office is at present engaged on such a study, and we are 
convinced that it will show that the Recommendations have, by 
their results, contributed most usefully to the development of 
national legislation on labour questions, and that, particularly in 
conjunction with the Conventions, they have been an important 
factor in international social progress. 

That this is so is exemplified by the fact that all the prin- 
ciples which found expression in the Recommendations adopted 
in 1923 on factory inspection have been incorporated in 
factory inspection laws or regulations subsequently enacted in 
Bulgaria (1924) and during 1927 in China, Finland, Poland and 
Rumania. 

Similarly, the adoption in 1924 of the Recommendation con- 
cerning workers’ spare time has been followed everywhere 
by the rapid development of institutions, whether public or 
private, local or regional, denominational or secular, set up to 
improve the workers’ minds and promote interest in libraries, 
theatrical performances and sports. In Belgium, for example, the 
introduction in Parliament of a Bill to establish a State service 
to direct and promote such institutions was sufficient to bring 
together advocates and opponents of the Bill, both equally 
anxious to find in the text of the Recommendation the necessary 
justification for their conceptions, which, moreover, differed 
not on the principles involved but only in respect of their 
application. Again, in China, the Factory Act of December 
30th, 1929, contains a chapter on welfere ii\^ which it is 
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definitely specified that the factories must 'Whenever possible 
provide means of education for workers deprived of such 
facilities’’ and ^"provide suitable means of recreation for their 
workers.” 

Finally, a Recommendation which has not only had satisfactory 
results but has also paved the way for a Convention, is that 
adopted by the Washington Conference in 1919 concerning the 
protection of women and children against lead poisoning. Thus, 
in Austria, three Orders dealing with lead and lead compounds, 
issued on March 8th, 1923, embodied many provisions contained 
in the Recommendation. In Estonia, the employment of children 
under fifteen years of age in the processes mentioned in the 
Recommendation has been prohibited by an Act passed in 1928. 
In France, the regulations were amended in 1926 so as to exclude 
women and young persons from employment in the processes 
defined in the Recommendation. In Great Britain, an Act was 
passed in 1920 and three Orders were issued in 1921 to give 
effect to the Recommendation. In India, the terms of the Recom- 
mendation were inserted verbatim in the Indian Factories Act 
of 1921. In the Netherlands, full effect has been given to the 
Recommendation by two Orders issued in 1920 and by an 
amendment introduced in the Workers’ Accident Insurance 
Act in 1921. In Poland, an Order issued in September 1930 
prohibits the employment of women and young persons under 
eighteen years of age on work involving the use of lead 
products, with certain exceptions. In Switzerland, approval of 
the Recommendation has involved an extension of the list of 
processes previously prohibited for women and young persons, 
and the raising of the age limit of the young persons protected 
from sixteen to eighteen years of age. Further, in Germany, the 
provisions necessary to give effect to the Recommendation have 
been inserted in the general Workers’ Protection Bill which is 
at present before the Reichstag. 

The part played by this Recommendation in preparing the 
way for the insertion in the 1921 Convention concerning 
the use of white lead in painting of a provision prohibiting the 
employment of women and young persons under eighteen years 
of age in painting-work involving the use of lead pigments must 
also be noted. The Office expressly proposed the insertion of the 
clause in question by the 1921 Session of the Conference on 
the ground tikat ^Tt is a logical extension of the provisions as 
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regards white lead of the Washington Recommendation against 
lead poisoning.” 

It may therefore be said, even in the absence of the report 
now being prepared by the Office, that the Recommendations, 
with their varied form and elasticity of procedure, have fulfilled 
the hopes placed in them by the authors of the Peace Treaty. 



PART IV 


RELATIONS 

In the two preceding parts an attempt has been made to give 
an idea of the work of the International Labour Organisation 
and the results obtained since it was set up. Neither work nor 
results would have been the same if it had not tried from the 
first to create that collective spirit which alone can infuse life 
into an inanimate institution. In accordance with its threefold 
nature, there were three ways in which it could work towards 
this end. 

As an association of States, the Organisation had to accustom 
the Governments of the States Members to international col- 
laboration, their traditional tendency being that of work in 
isolation, on the national plane. They had to be made to under- 
stand how they might benefit in their ordinary work by such 
collaboration. 

As a democratic institution based on the participation of 
workers and employers, it had to organise unbroken relations, 
not only with the more important industrial bodies statutorily 
represented in the Organisation, but with all associations, what- 
ever their aims, that had a valid claim to speak on behalf of the 
groups in question. 

As an institution for social progress with a definite mission, 
it had to seek the support of aU other institutions, official or 
private, whose action tended in the same direction, and to fuse 
all the activities that might assist it in achieving each of the 
points in its programme, by helping to create an enlightened 
public opinion. 

In a word, the International Labour Organisation had to 
become the sounding-board, so to speak, for the whole social 
movement. On the basis of a close network of relations covering 
the whole world, it had to make itself felt, not only through the 
regular working of its constitutional organs — ^the Conference, 
the Governing Body and the Office — ^but through the action of 
all who in every country sought with it to establish social justice 

in the world. ^ 

/. r. 0 . 
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CHAPTER I 


RELATIONS WITH STATES 

If the Intetnational Labour Organisation were not merely to 
comply with the strict letter of its constitution, but to act in 
full accordance with the spirit that had created it, it was necessary 
to establish relations with all countries, and not only with the 
States Members of the Organisation. For the work of the latter 
to be fully effective, it must be universal. Though its administra- 
tive relations had to be confined to the States Members of the 
Organisation, what may be called its general relations could 
not be allowed to be exclusive. Such exclusion would have 
been all the more inadmissible, since, in addition to a few 
other countries, two great industrial communities, the United 
States of America and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
were outside the Organisation. Furthermore, by its three- 
fold composition it is in practice fully international, for the 
workers and employers of the non-Member States have the same 
power as those of the Member States to make their influence 
felt through the international associations with which the 
Organisation is bound to be in touch. 

I. Relations with States Members 

The Government Departments of any of the Members which 
deal with questions of industry and employment may com- 
municate directly with the Director through the Representative 
of their Government on the Governmg Body of the International 
Labour Office, or fading any such Representative, through such 
other qualified official as the Government may nominate for 
the purpose. 

This is the only indication, brief though it is, that Article 397 
of the Treaty of Peace gives concerning the organisation of the 
relations of the Office with the Governments of the States 
Members ; brief but precise. It means that the Treaty of Peace 
itself recognises the right of the Office to communicate directly 
with the Government departments dealing with laBbur questions 
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in the different countries, without passing through the ordinary- 
diplomatic channels. 

Now, after ten years, the official relations of the Office with 
the large majority of the States Members may be regarded as 
firmly established. But the creation of these many and varied 
contacts has called for much patient work during this period. 
To-day, many Ministers of State know the way to Geneva; most 
of the important national officials follow closely the varied 
activities of the Organisation, by attending the Conference or 
the meetings of the Governing Body or the committees it has 
set up; on the other hand, many of the officials of the Office 
have had an opportunity by tours of investigation and otherwise 
to establish useful relations and make valuable friendships. 

The relations of the Office with the States Members are 
now organised at both ends : in the different countries 
and in Geneva itself. 

All the Governments have responded to an 
Labour Ministries appeal made to them by the Office in February 
1920, some by setting up ministerial depart- 
ments, some by appointing officials with whom the Office can 
correspond. The growing activity of the Office year by year has 
made the need for special liaison services felt in most countries. 
In the great industrial countries, where ministries of labour had 
long been in existence, the creation of offices, departments or 
institutions to centralise communications with the Office raised 
no difficulty. 

On the other hand, since 1920 many countries have set up 
ministries or ministerial departments of labour or social welfare. 
This movement has been specially marked in Latin America. 
The Argentine Republic, for instance, has created, in addition 
to the National Labour Department, a special service for questions 
connected with the International Labour Organisation in its 
Ministry of Foreign Afeirs. Brazil has set up a National Labour 
Council; Chile, a Ministry of Hygiene, Social Assistance, Welfare 
and Labour, which is now the Ministry of Social Welfare; 
Colombia, a General Labour Office; Cuba, an International 
Labour Organisation Service in the Secretariat of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Labour; Guatemala, a General Labour Dep^- 
ment subordinate to the Ministry of Public Works; Haiti, a 
Labour Department; Panama, a Labour Office; Ecuador, 
a Ministry of Labour. 
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The Union of South Africa has established a State Depart- 
ment of Labour. As to Europe, a Ministry of Social Affairs has 
been created in Denmark, and in Portugal the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs has set up a General Secretariat of Portuguese 
League of Nations Services with a special section for the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 

These institutions were soon found insufficient. 

Co-ordinating The fact is that labour questions are not 
"Bodies within the competence of one administrative 
department only. Agricultural labour ques- 
tions, for instance, may be dealt with by a ministry of agriculture, 
seamen’s questions by a merchant shipping department. Various 
Governments have therefore thought it expedient to co-ordinate 
the work of these different departments by establishing inter- 
ministerial committees or even new departments. 

Italy, early in 1920, created an International Labour Organ- 
isation Section, now the Permanent Committee for Co-ordinating 
International Labour Questions, which is presided over by the 
Minister of Foreign Af^rs. This Committee includes representa- 
tives of the various^State departments interested in labour 
questions. 

Soon after, France set up a Consultative Committee on Inter- 
national Conventions, attached to the Ministry of Labour. It 
ensures the co-ordination of the various departments concerned 
in studying, ratifying, and enforcing International Labour Con- 
ventions. Similarly, Great Britain set up an interdepartmental 
Committee composed of representatives of the ministries con- 
cerned in the work of the International Labour Organisation, its 
secretarial work being performed by the International Labour 
Division of the Ministry of Labour, which is specially responsible 
for relations between the British Government and the Office. 

The Scandinavian countries followed the example; Denmark 
with its Department for International Co-operation in Social 
Questions, attached to the Ministry of Sodal Affeirs ; Sweden 
with its Delegation for Internationa Co-operation in Questions 
of Sodal Policy, which, temporarily suspended, resumed activity 
in 1928, and indudes, in addition to officials of the departments 
concerned, representatives of employers and workers. Finally, 
the Rumanian Government recently set up a Committee for 
Relations with the International Labour Organisation and Office. 
It indudes employers’ and workers’ representatittfs and has 
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been given very definite duties to ensure effective Rumanian 
collaboration in the work of the International Labour Office, 
ranging from replies to enquiries and questionnaires to the 
enforcing of ratified Conventions. 

For the furtherance of their relations with 
Delegations the International Labour Office, many coun- 
in Geneva tries have nominated permanent delegates to 

Geneva. They were in fact adapting to the 
International Labour Organisation an established tradition: that 
of social attaches. In i9zo, Sweden had a Social Attache in Berlin, 
Germany a Social Attache in Rome. It was thought that in s tea d 
of increasing the number of social attaches at the different 
embassies and legations, it would be more ejqjedient to accredit 
them to the International Labour Office in Geneva. Here the 
example was set by Japan, which appointed a Japanese Govern- 
ment delegation to Geneva, presided over by the representative 
of that Government on the Governing Body. Next, Poland 
accredited to the Office its representative on the Governing 
Body, and Sweden appointed a Social Adviser accredited to the 
Office; finally, Peru appointed a delegate specially accredited to 
the Office. 

The brevity of this list might give a wrong idea of the 
permanent delegations in Geneva. For, in point of fact, many 
countries have set up legations in that city under the direction 
of ministers plenipotentiary, their duty being to maintain liaison 
with all the official international institutions at Geneva, the 
General Secretariat of the League of Nations and the International 
Labour Office. Thus, the delegation of the Polish Government to 
the Governing Body has now become a Polish Delegation under 
a Minister and with a complete legation staff, its duty being to 
ensure the representation of the Polish Government on the 
Council of the League of Nations and the Governing Body of 
the Office. Other countries have followed suit, attaching com- 
plete legations to the League of Nations. Yet others have specially 
accredited to the Secretariat and the Office their Ministers at 
Berne, or set up in Geneva special offices for questions relating 
to the international institutions. 

At the time of writing, Canada, China, Colombia, Cuba, 
Denmark, Finland, Hungary, the Irish Free State, Latvia, Persia, 
Poland, Portugal, Rumania, the Union of South Africa and Yugo- 
slavia have jffermanent delegations or representatives in Geneva. 
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The Governments of the Argentine Republic, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Italy, Norway and Venezuela have 
instructed their diplomatic or consular representatives in Berne 
or Geneva to represent them also in their dealings with 
the League of Nations and the International Labour OflSce, 
or the Office alone. The National Labour Office of Uruguay 
keeps in touch with the Office through the Uruguayan Consul- 
General in Geneva. 

The International Labour Office itself has 
Correspondence established several “correspondence offices” 

Offices and and appointed “national correspondents.” 

National The first was the Paris Office opened in 

Correspondents January 1920, which had at once to help with 
the generd organisation of the International 
Labour Office, being responsible for the recruiting of French 
officials and the collection of the official material and informa- 
tion required. Next came the Washington Office (May 1920), 
which, as a matter of fact, had been active ever since the First 
Session of the International Labour Conference in October and 
November 1919. This was immediately followed by the creation 
of the London and Rome Offices (July 1920). Next year an office 
was opened in Berlin (March 1921). T^ee years later the first 
Correspondence Office for a Far Eastern country was opened in 
Tokyo (January 1924) ; the second was opened in Delhi (October 
1928), and the third in Nankin (April 1930). 

In other countries, where it was impossible or not wholly 
essential to set up a complete office, permanent correspondents, 
with the same functions as the offices, but on a reduced scale, 
were appointed in Prague, Madrid, Brussels, Vienna, Budapest, 
Warsaw, Rio de Janeiro and Bucharest. 

The creation of these offices and the appointment of national 
correspondents were due to the need of maintaining regular 
relations between the Office and the Governments and public 
administrative departments of the countries concerned, and of 
supplementing these relations by establishing contact with 
Parliaments, following social policy and social movements by 
means of relations with workers’ and employers’ organisations, 
making the International Labour Organisation known, popular- 
ising the conceptions on which it is based, describing its activities 
and achievements and correcting any naisconceptions with 
regard to its work. *** 
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An enumetation of the reasons for appointing national corre- 
spondents is equivalent to an enumeration of their duties, the per- 
formance of which has proved most useful to the Organisation. 
This usefulness was recently recognised by a committee set up 
by the Governing Body to study the system. This committee, 
which held meetings in December 1929 and March 1930, was 
unanimous in its opinion of the value of the correspondence 
offices and the national correspondents as linics with the countries 
concerned, and as centres of information enabling the Office to 
collect without delay the information needed for its work. It 
also recognised the espediency of contemplating an extension 
of the system. After studying the possibility of opening an office 
in Moscow and recognising that this proposal would have to 
wait until conditions were such as to ensure the permanent 
existence and independent activity of such an office, it expressed 
itself in favour of opening offices at Belgrade and Buenos Aires, 
a proposal accepted by the Governing Body for 1931. 

Besides facilitating the regular performance of 
Missions the administrative duties on which the working 
of the Organisation depends, and enabling the 
States Members and Office to keep in touch with each other’s 
activities, the various institutions for maintaining relations 
which have been set up by the States on the one hand and the 
Office on the other have made those relations more fruitful owing 
to the daily contact so established. But more was needed to 
create and maintain the atmosphere of mutual interest and 
understanding. For this purpose members of the Directorate of 
the International Labour Office have visited different countries, 
had interviews with persons in leading positions, attended 
important conferences, examined and discussed on the spot the 
questions and tendencies of the day. During the past ten years 
this has been done whenever possible. The Director and Deputy- 
Director, to mention no others, have frequently paid visits to 
the principal European capitals ; they have also visited oversea 
countries, including non-Member States. In 1922, after visiting 
rauarlflj the Director went to the United States. In 1925 he 
visited several Latin-American countries : Brazil, Uruguay, the 
Argentine Republic and Chile. In 1928-1929 he visited Russia, 
riitfia and Japan. The Deputy-Director was in the United States 
in 1926 and in South Africa in 1927-1928. 

It is impossible here to describe the relations of each country 
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■with the Intetnational Labour Office; it will be sufficient to note 
certain facts proving the solidity of these relations. 

Two States, Spain and Brazil, were able to leave the League 
of Nations — ^the former only for a brief period — ^without any 
effect on their participation in the International Labour Organ- 
isation. The misunderstandings with Italy that arose out of the 
question of the credentials of the Workers’ Delegate to the 
Conference were removed by frank and complete explanations. 
More recently, the difficulties resulting from the fact that the 
Norwegian Storting refused to pass the necessary votes for 
the sending of a delegation to the Sessions of the Conference 
during the financial year 1929-1930, which had somewhat 
disturbed relations -with Norway, now appear to be on the way 
to settlement. A similar reason for concern existed for a longer 
time in the case of the Argentine Republic, for that country 
decided, after active participation in the work of the Organisa- 
tion up to last year, to withdraw its contribution to the League 
of Nations until the question of its constitutional position in the 
League had been settled. The representative of the Argentine 
Government was present, however, at the session of the Govern- 
ing Body held in October 1930. 

Taken as a whole, the life of the Organisation is developing 
on normal lines. There is increasing reason to hope that its 
activities will soon extend to certain countries which still do not 
belong to it — ^the United States, the U.S.S.R., Mexico, Turkey 
and Egypt. 

n. Relations ■with Non-Member States 

The United States played a part in the history 
The United States of the Organisation even before the latter had 
entered on its activities. The Commission on 
International Labour Legislation, which was set up at the end 
of January 1919 by the Peace Conference to draft the Constitu- 
tion of the Organisation, elected as its president Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labor, 
who took a very active part in the work of the Commission. 
Soon after, on October 29th, 1919, the First Session of the 
Conference opened at Washington, convened by President 
Wilson; a member of his Cabinet, Mr. William B. Wilson, 
Secretary of Labor, was elected as president. Mr. Gompers, 
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Professor J. H. Shotwell and Mr. J. B. Andre^s^s vere members 
of the Organising Committee. 

Though the United States have not ratified the Treaty of 
Versailles and have taken no official part in the -work of the 
Organisation since 1919, they have been in frequent touch with 
it. At the Second Session of the Conference, at Genoa iti 1920, 
Mr. A. Furuseth was present, and in 1921 Dr. M. Dorset, of the 
Department of Agriculture, was chosen by the United States 
Government to represent it on the Advisory Committee on 
Anthrax set up by the Governing Body. In the same year several 
Americans were appointed to the Committee on Industrial 
Hygiene. Since that date the various advisory bodies set up by 
the Office have always included Americans. 

It was stated above that the Director of the International 
Labour Office paid a visit to the United States in 1922, and the 
Deputy Director in 1926. Both found much evidence of interest 
in the work of the Organisation. 

The Ofl&ce has in turn had frequent opportunity to render 
useful service to the United States Government. Thus, in 1922, 
information on conditions in European coal mines was officially 
supplied to the American Coal Commission. In the following 
year a quantity of material was submitted to a Senate Commission 
appointed to draft a federal measure on child labour. In 1926, the 
Office undertook an important research into migration statistics 
at the request of the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
which helped to finance the enquiry. On several other occasions 
Washington has had recourse to the scientific research work of 
Geneva. When in 1921 the Governing Body appointed a Per- 
manent Emigration ^mmission, its meetings were attended by 
Americans on several occasions. In 1926, conversations with 
Mr. E. A. Filene and Mr. H. S. Dennison, of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, led to the creation in Geneva of an International 
(Scientific) Management Institute. In 1930, at the request of the 
Ford Company, the Office Tindertook an enquiry, financed by 
Mr. Filene, into the wages which would have to be paid to 
workers in different European cities to ensure them the same 
standard of life as an average worker in Detroit, an enquiry 
previously mentioned in another part of this book. 

With the passing of time the attitude of the United States 
towards the Organisation has become more and more one of 
“friendly co-jjperation without participation,” as it was described 
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by Mr. Magnus Alexander, President of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, Since 1927 the Industrial Counselors Inc. 
have accredited an official to the International Labour Office, 
who, while maintaining a contact which is of great value with 
the United States, makes enquiries into industrial relations in 
different countries and has published studies of much interest. 
Finally, the United States took an active part in the Silicosis 
Conference held in Johannesburg in August, 1930. 

It was explained in the first part of this work 

The UJS.K. that from the outset the International Labour 

Office has attentively followed developments 
in the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. An attempt was even 
made in 1920 to send a special committee of enquiry to Russia, 
but it had to be given up for reasons for which the Office was 
not responsible. 

Nevertheless, the Office has been able to get into direct touch 
with a large number of Government and trade union institutions 
and to obtain in exchange for its publications most of the important 
periodical and other Soviet publications. With this full, and in its 
way unique, supply of material it has been able to carry out a 
systematic study of social and economic conditions in the U.S.S.R. 

The attitude of the Soviet Union towards the International 
Labour Office is determined by the general policy of the Govern- 
ment, with which it naturally fluctuates. About two years ago 
the Office was entitled to think that collaboration had been 
established in the field of scientific research. It had, for instance, 
published in the International L.abour Keview^ with the assistance 
and full approval of the U.S.S.R. Commissariat of Labour, 
information on wages in Moscow compared with those in the 
principal world centres. Since then a change has taken place in 
the home and foreign policy of the U.S.S.R. At present the 
Soviet Government considers that the fundamental differences 
between the political and social conceptions of the U.S.S.R. on 
the one hand and the League of Nations and the International 
Labour Office on the other are too great to allow of any collabora- 
tion. The activities of the International Labour Office are regarded 
in the U.S.S.R. as a priori sterile and useless. Hence the usually 
unfriendly comments of the Soviet Press on these activities. 
The position is different, however, for the scientific work of the 
International Labour Ofl&ce. The official Soviet Press has often 
agreed that it constitutes a valuable source of infonnation. 
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The Federative Republic of Mexico is one of 
Mexico the countries of Latin America where social 
legislation has made most progress. With a 
view to co-ordinating the social legislation of the different States 
and giving effect to Articles 73 and 123 of the National. Con- 
stitution adopted in 1917, the Government submitted to the 
Chamber a draft Federal Labour Code, subsequently amended, 
which began to be discussed in i9Z9. The draft gives expression 
in the main to the principles adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its various Sessions and laid down in Part XTII 
of the Treaty of Peace. In June 1930, at the Fourteenth Session 
of the Conference, Mexico sent an observer who, in replying to 
the welcome addressed to him by the President of the Conference, 
declared that outside the International Labour Organisation 
Mexico had carried on a work that in more than one respect 
coincided with the work of the Organisation, and that it 
could not but feel gratified at following a path parallel to that 
of the Organisation. 

The Turkish Republic, which is making a 
Turkey noteworthy and systematic attempt to intro- 
duce social legislation, was also semi-officially 
represented at recent Sessions of the Conference. 

With Egypt, whose membership of the League 
Egypt of Nations, and therefore of the International 
Labour Organisation, depends on the negotia- 
tions in progress between the British and the Egyptian Govern- 
ments, the International Labour Office has been on cordial terms, 
the culminating point being the visit paid to it by King Fuad in 
July 1929. Previously, on his return from the Far East, the 
Director of the Office met at Cairo the Under-Secretary of 
State in the Ministry of Justice, Rida Pasha, from whom 
he obtained information on the preparation of a Labour Code 
that will give Egypt a labour legislation in conformity with the 
principles of the International Labour Organisation. 

These principles are now known in every country. By its 
relations, the International Labour Organisation is helping to 
create an atmosphere favourable to the adoption of measures 
in the spirit of Part XIII of the Treaty of Peace, and may thiw 
hope to become world-wide in its moral influence while still 
waiting to achieve constitutional universality. 
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The fact that the Charter constituting the 
The Need of these International Labour Organisation was part 
Relations and of the Treaty of Peace could not by itself 

their Origin endow the Organisation with full power of 

effective action. Not even the building up, by 
several years of effort, of a highly organised system of study 
and action was enough. It also needed the support of public 
opinion, especially of those directly interested — ^in other words, 
the confident and active assistance of the world of labour. 

Representatives of the trade union movement had taken part 
in drafting Part XIII of the Treaty of Peace, It was, indeed, in 
that movement that the campaign originated which led the 
negotiators of the Treaty to set up the International Commission 
on Social Legislation that drafted Part XIII. Without that 
movement the Organisation which it had helped to bring into 
being could hardly prosper. 

As early as September 1914 the American Federation of 
Labour had passed a resolution urging that when the Peace 
Conference that would put a stop to the War was held, the 
representatives of the organised workers of all countries should 
hold a Conference at the same place as the Congress for the 
purpose of taking the necessary steps to protect the rights of 
labour, thus making their contribution to the establishment of 
a lasting peace. 

At the end of the same year the French General Confederation 
of Labour approved this resolution in a public manifesto. In 
July 1916 the Socialist organisations of Great Britain, Belgium, 
France and Italy, at a Conference held in Leeds, discussed the 
economic clauses to be inserted in the Peace Treaty, and drew 
up a programme of labour demands. In June 1917 the trade 
unions of the Central European and Scandinavian countries 
^ approved the Leeds programme at a Conference in Stockholm, 
and they confirmed this decision at a second Conference, 
held in l^rne in October of the same year. 
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Finally, soon after the Armistice, in February 1919, a G)nfer- 
ence, attended by representatives of the trade unions of both 
belligerent and neutral States, vras held in Berne and adopted 
an International Labour Charter, which it demanded should be 
made by the League of Nations an integral part of international 
law when peace was concluded. 

The Berne Conference was held at the very time when the 
drafting of Part XIII of the Treaty of Peace was beginning. The 
Commission of fifteen members appointed for this purpose 
included workers’ delegates andadvisers from the Allied countries, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Samuel Gompers, President of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Part Xni was drafted, but it deviated in important respects 
from the terms of the Leeds and Berne programme. It neverthe- 
less constituted such an advance in the field of social policy that 
there could be no doubt of the support of the world of labour. 
At the International Trade Union Congress held in Amsterdam 
in July 1919, the Berne Charter was confirmed, but it was 
decided to invite the national trade union organisations to 
attend the First Session of the International Labour Conference, 
which was to be held in Washington, on condition, however, 
that Germany and Austria were also allowed to attend. This 
decision was duly carried into effect. 

Since that date the workers’ unions have constantly and 
regularly collaborated with the three organs of the Institution: 
the Conference, the Governing Body and the International 
Labour Office. 

When the Information and Relations Division was first organ- 
ised, the Director of the Office set up in it a service for relations 
with workers’ organisations, which has always been in dose 
touch with the international trade union organisations and the 
central national unions. 

1. Relations with the International Federation of 
Trade Unions 

The year 1920 was for the International Labour 
First Stage Oflfice a period of organisation. For the trade 
(ig20-igs4!) unions it was a year of disturbance and conflict. 

The International Federation of Trade Urdons, 
which in 19J9 and 1920 had 2j million members, suffered a 
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serious reduction in membership. This reduction -was accom- 
panied by a certain hesitation in the views of trade union leaders. 
At the London Congress in 1921, the Federation’s collaboration 
with the International Labour Office was much criticised, but a 
very large majority rejected a proposal to break off relations. 
Thereby the International Labour Office may be said to have 
won its cause in the trade union movement. The international 
federations had already begun to send in numerous requests for 
information on such subjects as night work in bakeries, agri- 
cultural questions and the conditions of work in chemical fac- 
tories. The period of “relations” had begun. 

At the Rome Congress in 1922, the International Federation of 
Trade Unions invited the Director of the International Labour 
Office to attend, and he used this opportunity to eiqjlain to the 
workers’ representatives his view on the nature of the relations 
between the Geneva institutions and the trade union movement. 
At the Vienna Congress in 1923 he was again present, and since 
then he has attended practically all the Congresses of the Federa- 
tion. At the same time there was a steady increase in the requests 
for information from the organisations. Twenty-eight were 
received in 1921, 48 in 1922, 116 in 1923, and the number and 
importance of the requests have steadily grown since then. 

Normal relations may be said to date from 
Normal Relations 1924, since when they have become firmly 
Established consolidated. At first, however, there was 
(ig24-ig30) some uncertainty. The Russians, who had 
affirmed their hostility to the International 
Labour Organisation, had been invited to attend the British 
Trades Union Congress in HuU. The Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office had also been invited, and was present. 
During the discussion, the Secretary of the Congress (Mr. Bramley) 
noted that much of the workers’ programme for international 
legislation was identical with the programme of the International 
Labour Organisation defined in Part XIII. 

Soon after, the Director of the International Labour Office, 
during a visit to the Balkans, was able to get into touch with 
the workers’ organisations there, and heard their complaints in 
the matter of freedom of association. These complaints, as 
formulated by the Trade Union Conference of the Balkan 
Countries held at Sofia in April 1923, gave rise to the inclusion 
of freedom of association in the agenda of the International 
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Labour Conference, with the result which has been described in 
another part of this book. 

Since then there have been several occasions on which a 
workers’ organisation has deliberated on a question, and, by 
means of its relations with the International Labour Organisation, 
has succeeded in having the question placed before the Con- 
ference, or at least referred to the International Labour Office 
for study. 

There can be no doubt, for instance, that the conversations 
inaugurated in 1924 between the International Labour Office and 
the International Transport Workers’ Federation gave rise to the 
renewed activity of the Orgamsation in favour first of seamen, 
then of railwaymen (the question of automatic coupling), and 
then of workers employed in inland navigation. 

The similar, and perhaps even more regular, negotiations 
between the Office and the International Federation of Miners 
in 1925 gave rise to the steps taken by the International Labour 
Organisation, and later by the League of Nations itself, to try 
to reach a social and economic solution of the coal problem. 

Similarly, when the World Migration Congress met in 
London in 1926, the International Federation of Trade Unions 
had recourse to the assistance of the International Labour 
Office and used its material in support of a demand that the 
International Labour Organisation should follow a bolder 
and more active policy in the matter of workers’ migration. 
The renewal of activity described above was the result of this 
resolution. 

Finally, in 1929 the International Federation of Textile Workers, 
at its Congress in Ghent, requested the Office to carry out its 
proposed enquiry into conditions of work in the principal 
textile industries. 

These facts have been chosen from among many others as 
p-gamplps to show that between 1924 and 1930 the relations 
between the Organisation and the trade union movement in- 
creased steadily in volume and strength. At first they were con- 
fined to simple requests for information, but soon they turned 
infn definite attempts at collaboration for the protection of the 
workers. Following the transport workers, the miners and 
textile workers, the federations of workers in the wood, glass, 
food and metal industries, and in agriculture, have in turn made 
use of their opportunity to profit by the resources of Jjhe Inter- 
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national Labour Organisation for the collection of information 
and active collaboration. 

II. Relations with the Christian Trade Unions 

In June 1920 a congress of Christian trade 
The International unions held at The Hague founded an Inter- 
Federation of national Federation. Even before the War 
Christian these unions had had an international secre- 

Trade Unions tariat at Cologne. By 1920 they had acquired a 

substantial membership in Austria, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Luxem- 
burg, the Netherlands, Poland, Spain and Switzerland. At the 
first two Sessions of the International Labour Conference, in 
Washington and Genoa, several delegations included repre- 
sentatives of the Christian trade unions as advisers. The move- 
ment was already gaining power. 

The International Labour Office sent a representative to The 
Hague Congress in 1920, as well as to the congress of the most 
important branch of the new Federation — ^the Federation of 
German Christian Trade Unions — ^held in Essen. After a delega- 
tion of the International Federation had visited the Office in 
May 1921, the Director appointed a special official to maintain 
regular relations with the Christian trade union movement. The 
International Labour Office was thus in a position to draw the 
attention of the Christian unions to the International Labour 
Organisation and its work. 

Hardly had these relations been opened when 
Difficulties a first difficulty arose. For the Third Session 
of the Conference, in 1921, the Netherlands 
Government had designated as workers’ delegate a repre- 
sentative of the Netherlands Catholic unions who was at the 
same time General Secretary of the International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions. The International Federation of Trade 
Unions of Amsterdam protested at the Conference against the 
credentials of this delegate. The matter was not finally settled 
until 1922 by the advisory opinion given by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, which recognised the regularity 
of the procedure followed by the Netherlands Government. 
Even before the Session opened and the official protest was 
made byg>the Amsterdam International, the Director of the 
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International Labour Office bad tried to bring about an agree- 
ment between tbe two Federations. 

In tbe meantime, tbe second International Congress of Christ- 
ian Trade Unions beld at Innsbruck in June 1922 demanded 
“fair” representation on tbe different organs of tbe International 
Labour Organisation. Now, tbe constitution of tbe Organisation 
does not provide expressly for tbe representation of trade union 
minorities. It merely allows tbe Office on occasion to apply a 
sort of moral corrective to tbe strict rule of majority representa- 
tion : for instance, when setting up committees wbicb are more 
or less independent of tbe official macbinery of tbe Organisation. 
For tbe official bodies, it will be recalled that tbe delegates to 
tbe Conference are designated by tbe Governments, tbe members 
of tbe Workers’ Group of tbe Governing Body by tbe Workers’ 
Group of tbe Conference, and tbe worker members of tbe official 
committees by tbe Workers’ Group of tbe Governing Body. 

So far, therefore, tbe Christian unions have not obtained the 
official position they desire in the Organisation. But the pubbca- 
tion of the advisory opinion of the Permanent Court has led 
other Governments to follow the example of tbe Netherlands 
Government and to designate representatives of the Christian 
nninns as workers’ delegates or advisers to the Conference. In 
this way, as well as through tbe unofficial committees and the 
direct relations of the International Labour Office with the 
organisations themselves, collaboration has been made possible 
and has been found fruitful. 

Few congresses of Christian unions have been 
Tie First Results held without touching on the International 
of Collaboration Labour Organisation. They have passed resolu- 
tions in favour of the ratification of Conven- ^ 
tions, or demanded the inclusion of certain special questions in 
the agenda of the Conference, or expressed demands more or 
less closely connected with the work and aims of the Organisation. 

As early as 1922 the Innsbruck Congress adopted a wide 
economic programme, in which it gave the International Labour 
Organisation a place of its own. The International Federation 
of Christian Agricultural Workers’ Unions, the International 
Federation of Christian Miners’ Unions, the International 
Federation of Christian Factory, Transport and Food Workers’ 
Unions, the International Federation of Christian Eailwaymen’s 
Unions havefin turn displayed an interest in tTi^^ activities of the 

l.UO. Y 
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International Labour Organisation. Following the example of 
the Amsterdam Federation, the Federation of Christian Textile 
Workers'" Unions is assisting the Office in its enquiry into con- 
ditions of work in the textile industry. 

Here again relations with the International Labour Organisa- 
tion are established under the twofold head of documentation 
and collaboration. 


III. Relations with Other Trade Unions 

The Italian Federation of National Corpora- 
The Fascist Onions tions, which at first represented the trade 
unions in the new Fascist movement, took 
part in the work of the InteAational Labour Conference in 1922 
through the medium of a workers’ adviser. The Fascist Party 
having come to power, the President of the Federation has 
presided over the Italian workers’ delegation since the Fifth 
Session of the Conference in 1923. This was the rule for several 
years, even after the Act of April 3rd, 1926, which determines 
the legal status of the unions, up to the date on which the joint 
Federation of Fascist Workers was replaced by seven autonomous 
national federations, each with its own president. Since then the 
Italian workers have been represented at the Conference by one 
of these presidents. 

Relations between the International Labour Office and the 
Fascist unions have been quite normal : an exchange of documents 
and information on both sides; on the part of the Office, a 
thorough study of Fascist trade union institutions, the publication 
of descriptions of their work, visits, etc. ; on the part of the Fascist 
unions, the creation of a special section for relations with the 
Office, and a critical study of its work. 

At every Session of the Conference since 1923 the Workers’ 
Group has protested against the credentials of the Italian 
workers’ delegate, but the majority of the Conference has 
always accepted those credentials. 

The Australian trade union movement had 
The Onions of the occasionally been in touch with the Office 
British Dominions before 1924, but it was not until after that 
year that more continuous relations were 
established. In 1925 an Australian workers’ delegate attended 
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the Seventh Session of the International Labour Conference. 
In 1927 the Australasian Council of Trade Unions took steps to 
ensure a more co-ordinated system of appointing workers’ 
delegates to the International Labour Conference. The Australian 
trade unions have at times been attracted to Moscow and the 
Pan-Pacific Secretariat, but they now seem to be enteridg on a 
path that will bring them closer to the International Labour 
Organisation. 

From the Union of South Africa, workers’ delegates have 
attended nearly all the Sessions of the International Labour 
Conference. The South African Industrial and Commercial 
Workers’ Union, an organisation of native workers, is affiliated 
to the International Federation of Trade Unions. The proposal 
to amalgamate the two main organisations of white workers, 
the Cape Federation of Labour and the South Africa Trades 
Union Congress, has lately been caaied out. 

In Ctirmrlaj the Trades and Labour Congress has collaborated 
with the Organisation from its inception. It has always had 
delegates at the Conference and on the Governing Body. The 
satisfactory relations with the Canadian workers call for no 
comment. 

A similar interest has been displayed by the New Zealand 
unions. The Alliance of Labour, which since its congress held 
at Wellington in the spring of 1927 has gained in prestige 
and authority, makes much use of the publications and docu- 
mentation of the International Labour Office in the course of 
its activities. 

In Japan, organised seamen, workers in 

The Unions of arsenals. State employees, officers in the 

the Far East mercantile marine, and the Japanese Federation 
of Labour together form a solid block of 
300,000 workers, among whom the influence of the programme 
of the International Labour Organisation is gradually making 
itself felt. 

From China, complete delegations have recently taken 
part in the work of the International Labour Conference, 
thus pnqbling representatives of Chinese labour to estiimte 
the importance and efficacy of the work of the Organisation. 
Any increase in the co-ordination of the trade union move- 
ment of tha'^ vast country will lead to closer contact with the 
Organisation. 
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fefence, three of which took the form of special Maritime Con- 
ferences, and seven Draft Conventions, which have obtained 
1 12 ratifications, are eloquent proof of the attempts made and 
the results achieved on behalf of seamen. 

It seems therefore that collaboration with the seamen’s -leaders 
ought to have been easy. Yet there have been difficulties, for 
although all have recognised that the Office could assist them, 
there has not been the same unanimity on the action to be ejected 
of it. Some organisations have doubted whether the best way of 
achieving their demands was to develop legislative action in 
every country. Some of them, in Anglo-Saxon or Scandinavian 
countries, being firmly convinced that the Governments should 
meddle as little as possible in maritime questions, would in 
certain cases have preferred that the Office should intervene only 
in order to lead to further agreement with shipowners. Others, 
believing above all in the virtue of direct action, were mclined 
to make use of the international negotiations as an opportunity 
to accentuate the clash between interests or classes. There has 
been a more or less conscious conffict between these various 
tendencies, which has been intensified by the splits in various 
national and international federations and even by personal 
disagreements. 

The unity, and therefore the strength, of the International 
Seafarers’ Federation has in fact often suffered. The International 
Federation of Transport Workers, which now groups most of 
the national unions, won them over only by degrees. The im- 
portant British organisation of seamen is still outside, just as it 
has for long been outside the Trades Union Congress. Similarly, 
in the case of officers, the International Association of Mercantile 
Marine Officers, which was not formed until 1925, has not had 
time, in spite of the rapidity of its progress, to attract all the 
existing organisations and put a stop to the divisions that still 
hamper joint action. Notwithstandmg the importance of these 
two great international organisations and their devotion to the 
work of the Office, it was necessary to obtain the support of 
independent or purely national associations such as the British 
unions of seamen and ships’ officers, the Italian Fascist Federa- 
tion aTifi the Christian unions of seamen and fishermen in various 
countries. The Office, by wholehearted devotion to the accom- 
plishment of%s task, has finally succeeded in gaining the con- 
fidence and'^ood-will of nearly all. 
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During 1920 and 1921 two international fede- 
Agricultura rations of agricultural workers were formed. 
Workers one affiliated to the International Federation 
of Trade Umons, the other to the International 
Federation of Christian Unions. 

The first of these, the International Land Workers’ Federation, 
which is the larger and more active, held its fourth Congress at 
Geneva in September 1926, precisely for the purpose of entering 
into closer touch with the International Labour Organisation. 
The three resolutions it voted on that occasion made an appeal 
to the Organisation or related to the work done or in progress. 
Since then, relations with the two Federations have been normal, 
and have naturally helped the International Labour Office to 
keep in touch with the national federations'. 

On several occasions agricultural workers, not content with 
applying to the Office for information and support in the matter 
of International Labour Conventions, have asked for its assistance 
in obtaining admission to the other institutions of the League of 
Nations which deal with agricultural matters; for instance, the 
Sub-Committee of Agricultural Experts, which forms an advisory 
institution of the Economic Committee. Thanks to the Office, 
this request was ultimately granted. 

The relations of the International Labour 
Professional Organisation with the organisations of pro- 
Workers fessional workers cannot be said to have taken 
shape until the International Federation of 
Professional Workers was founded in April 1923. This new 
institution soon felt the need of being in close touch with the 
International Labour Office. At its second Congress, held in 
Paris in December 1923, it instructed its Secretary-General to get 
into touch with the International Labour Office with a view to 
establishing permanent relations. The various national and inter- 
national organisations of professional workers that have since 
sprung up or developed have tried to establish similar relations. 

The International Federation of Journalists, the International 
Federation of Authors and Composers and the Federation of 
Unions of Professional Workers were formed in 1926, followed 
by the International Professional Association of Medical Men, 
the International Union of Dramatic Artistes, the World Theatre 
Society, etc. By 1927 there were forty-five of these bodies in 
existence, and ih&j have all established relations witE the Inter- 
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national Labour Office. During this initial period nearly ail of 
them expressed a wish that the International Labour Organisa- 
tion should admit them and protect their interests, for they were 
not always quite clear as to the legal conditions underl3dng the 
work of the Geneva institutions. This in itself was proof of the 
need for creating a lasting link between these organisations and 
the International Labour Office, so that the latter could under- 
stand them and they in turn could learn to know and understand 
the Office. 

Following on its third Congress in Paris in 1925, the Inter- 
national Federation of Professional Workers addressed a letter 
to the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, in 
which it suggested, in accordance with a Resolution of the 
International Labour Conference, that professional workers 
should be included as experts in the delegations of the most 
representative associations of workers or the Government 
delegations at the Sessions of the Conference. This was a first 
attempt to give a legal basis to the relations between the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and the organisations of pro- 
fessional workers. The very delicate question of the representa- 
tion of these workers in the Organisation was not finally settled 
rmtil 1927. At the end of 1926, the Italian Government Delegate 
on the Governing Body proposed that it should set up a 
Committee on Professional Workers. The principle of this 
suggestion was approved, and in 1927 the Committee was 
actually created. 

Relations with the professional workers’ organisations thus 
entered on a new stage. Up to then, what had been sought was 
mainly a method of collaboration; thenceforward, collaboration 
has existed and proved fruitful. The various professional workers’ 
organisations, in constant touch with the International Labour 
Office, draw the attention of the Advisory Committee to the 
questions of the day; they make reasoned proposals and carry 
out preparatory enquiries that greatly facilitate the work of the 
Office. Reference may be made for instance to the work done 
on these lines by the International Federation of Journalists for 
that profession, and in general by the International Federation 
of Professional Workers in such difficult questions as those 
raised by employees’ inventions or the placing in employment 
of theatrical performers. 

Relations ‘with the various organisations of professional 
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workers are now well established. This does not mean, however, 
that all difficulties have been removed. As will be clear from the 
debates that took place at the Gsngress of the International 
Federation of Professional Workers at The Hague in 1929, some 
concern was expressed at the creation by the International Labour 
Office of a Committee on Salaried Employees, which they feared 
would tend to undermine the organisations of professional 
workers. Experience has shown these fears to be exaggerated. 
The work done by the Advisory Committee on Professional 
Workers at its second Session in December 1929 was sufficient 
to convince the professional workers’ organisations that it was 
indispensable for them to enter into even closer touch with the 
International Labour Organisation. 

During the last few years the activities of 
Salaried salaried employees, though connected with 

'Employees and those of the workers, have developed in a 

Civil Servants field of their own. In many countries em- 

ployees have organised more slowly, and they 
have not always been able to obtain the benefits of social legisla- 
tion. Before the War, especially in coimtries where collective 
agreements were not the custom, no measures had been taken 
to protect the hours of work of salaried employees, the hygienic 
conditions in shops and offices, or the work of women and 
children. As soon as employees understood the need of co- 
operating more closely for the protection of their professional 
interests, they acted accordingly, at first independently of other 
workers. 

Another factor is that since the War the proportion of salaried 
employees to workers has increased in nearly aU undertakings 
as a consequence of rationalisation. The employees have had 
more and more to do with the management of the undertaking 
and have been given greater responsibility and power of initiative. 
Here is yet another reason in their eyes for no longer submitting 
to conditions of work and life that in many cases are worse than 
those of manual workers. The result is that the organisations of 
salaried employees have recently made great progress; their 
aggregate membership is now about two millions. These organ- 
isations soon understood the need for international action. It is 
true that there had to be much adjustment before relations with 
the International Labour Office became regular and profitable. 
Employees were grouped in organisations representing three 
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different shades of opinion: "free” unions, Christian unions 
and neutral unions, -which were not necessarily in agreement with 
each other. The situation called for an attempt at establishing an 
understanding on questions of common interest. The first step 
was taken at Montreux, at a meeting organised in connection 
with the first Congress of the International Assodatron for 
Sodal Progress, held in September -1926. A programme was 
dra-wn up, the details of which have been described elsewhere. 
It has also been sho-wn above that in 1930 the Conference adopted 
a Draft Convention and three Recommendations concerning 
hours of work. The organisations of salaried employees, however, 
have constantly demanded permanent representation in the 
International Labour Office. The fact is that they are not repre- 
sented on the Governing Body nor on the Advisory Committee 
on Professional Workers. In February 1929, the German Govern- 
ment delegate on the Governing Body submitted to it a proposal 
for the appointment of an advisory committee on salaried 
employees. This proposal gave rise to prolonged discussion and 
was finally adopted in June 1929. The functions of the Committee 
have been defined as foUo-ws; “The Committee on Salaried 
Employees shall serve as a basis for the consultation of employees 
in questions concerning them and for permanent contact with 
their organisations.” TMs Committee, which consists of twelve 
employee members, three representatives of the Governing 
Body, and two representatives of employers, was to hold its first 
meeting early in 1931. 

Q-vil servants and salaried employees in public 
Servants services have displayed increasing interest 
in the work of the International Labour 
Office. As in the case of private employees, the Director 
of the Office, when making a selection of the questions con- 
cerning civil servants, on two occasions consulted persons 
connected with the interna-tional orgjamsations of ci-vil servants, 
employees in the postal, telegraph and telephone services, 
teachers, and employees in municipal public services. This 
collaboration is purely technical. Several studies have already 
been made relating to the regulation of the hours of work^ of 
civil servants, maternity leave for women officials, the working 
of bodies set up to ensure collaboration between public dqsart- 
ments and their stalls, and the welfere institu-tions set up by 
organisations of public servants. 
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In certain countries, handicraftsmen have for 

Handicraftsmen a long time had their own organisations. In 
others, the movement towards organisation is 
beginning, and special legislation is being prepared to regulate 
and sometimes to protect handicrafts of all kinds and degrees. 

In ail those countries where they have a long tradition of 
craftsmanship, or where handicrafts are now being revived, 
craftsmen are anxious to ascertain the conditions under which 
their fellows live and work in other lands. As they do not yet 
possess a well-established international organisation, they natur- 
ally turn to the International Labour Office for information on 
social questions. In addition, their organisations, in safeguarding 
the interests of their members, are confronted with various 
problems, some of which relate to handicrafts as such, others to 
production and labour in general. Hence they take a growing 
interest in the activities of the International Labour Conference, 
sometimes not unmixed with a certain anxiety. A desire has been 
expressed for collaboration and for some means of influencing 
the decisions of the Conference. 

On two occasions already, in 1928 and 1929, the National 
Congress of French Craftsmen voiced this desire, which was 
reiterated in 1929 at a small conference attended by Belgian, 
French and Italian representatives. This desire is manifested 
chiefly by countries where handicrafts are being revived, while 
other countries, especially Germany, encourage the Office to 
continue its investigations into craftsmen’s problems. As a 
matter of fact, the Office had begun, even before such requests 
were addressed to it, to collect material for giving information 
on the living and working conditions of craftsmen. The prob- 
lems concerning this class of workmen are bound up with those 
affecting production and labour in general. All of them are 
closely interrelated, each throwing light on the others, and 
developments in one direction having effects on conditions in 
all or nearly all others. Any kind of social regulation may have 
direct or indirect effects on undertakings in a scattered industry. 
It is in this spirit that a Sub-Committee of the Governing Body, 
with the assistance of experts on craftsmen’s problems, is carrying 
out this work of investigation. 
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RELATIONS WITH EMPLOYERS^ ORGANISATIONS 

One of the reasons that may help to explain 
The Altitude the extreme caution that has often been ob- 
oj Bmphjers served in the attitude of the representatives of 
employers^ organisations when faced with the 
question of labour legislation and with problems of social policy 
in general is no doubt to be found in their self-declared obliga- 
tion to protect the interests of production. This obligation has 
been very clearly defined, as it appears to have been understood 
by employers in all countries, by Mr. Carlier, Belgian employers’ 
delegate (and for many years Employers’ Vice-President of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office), when he 
said at the Fourth Session of the Conference in 1922: ^^The 
spirit which animated the employers at Washington, and which 
is the spirit of Part XIII of the Treaty of Peace, still lives in 
them. Employers have never departed from their determination 
to do everything in their power to improve the lot of their fellow- 
workers nationally as regards their own individual countries and 
also internationally through the medium of the Permanent Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. But it must not be forgotten that 
it is above all with employers that rests the responsibility of 
providing the means of national existence. It is not upon defi- 
cient production nor upon production at excessive cost that a 
nation can live, and it is not from these that a Government can 
provide the means of maintaining State services.” 

I, Collaboration in the International Labour 
Organisation 

This state of mind did not necessarily entail a purely negative 
and prejudiced attitude on all questions. Cases may be noted in 
which the Employers’ Group as a whole or some of its members 
have made interesting suggestions. It was, for instance, on the 
initiative of the Employers" Group of the Governing Body, and 
in particulaf of the Italian delegate, that it was decided in 1920 
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to make an enquiry into production. At the Eleventh Session of 
the Gjnfetence, in 1928, the French employers’ delegate sketched 
in outline a positive programme of action for the International 
Labour Office. 

The .reports of the Director of the International Labour Office 
to the Conference are evidence of the evolution in industrial 
relations that has been described above, which is tending towards 
systematic and reasoned collaboration between the two principal 
factors of production, both within undertakings and in the 
national field. In Great Britain there has been the so-called 
Mond-Turner Conference: similar steps have been taken in some 
of the British Dominions. In Sweden there has been the Social 
Peace Conference. In the Old World, as in the New, there have 
been other manifestations, which, without attracting so much 
attention, have still made their contribution to the estab- 
lishment of that peace which it is hoped may be built up on 
the ruins of the past. 

Direct and normal relations with employers 

The International were much facilitated and improved by the 

Organisation of creation in March 1920 of the International 
Employers Organisation of Industrial Employers. The 
aim of this Organisation is “the study in com- 
mon of all social problems affecting industry and labour through- 
out the world, and in particular the study and preliminary 
investigation of all questions dealt with or capable of being dealt 
with by the International Labour Conference and the Interna- 
tional Labour Office.” With its active and enlightened secretariat, 
this Organisation speedily became a most effective interpreter 
between the Internationa Labour Office and the world of 
employers. 

All, or nearly all, the employers on the Governing Body and 
thek substitutes are members of the Executive Committee of the 
International Organisation, and at the same time have leading 
positions in the affiliated national organisations. The result is 
that the representation in the International Labour Organisation 
of the interests of employers in the States Members of the League 
of Nations is as complete and authoritative as could be desired. 

Working in close touch with the International Organisation of 
Employers there is a Central Office of the Employers’ Federa- 
tions of the Northern Countries, which was set up in Brussels 
in 1921. 
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During 1929 the Federation of Japanese Chambers of Com- 
merce appointed a representative in Europe -with the special duty 
of keeping in touch with the Organisation of Employers and the 
International Labour Organisation. 

To-day the Organisation of Industrial Employers also has the 
duty of representing and defending the interests of agricul- 
tural employers. For maritime questions, the centralisation of 
employers’ interests is in the hands of the International 
Shipping Federation. 

As regards the International Labour Office, 
The Service for the Director opened in 1922 a special service 
'Relations with to maintain relations with the international 
Employers* organisations of employers and some of the 
Organisations national federations affiliated to them. From 
time to time these national centres have sent 
temporary workers to the service, and they have thus obtained 
a closer acquaintance with the work of the International Labour 
Office. 

Furthermore, during the last two years the International 
Labour Office has established relations with international organi- 
sations of employers with which it had previously not been in 
touch; the international federations for the building, woollen, 
cotton and silk industries, associations of employers in the 
transport industry, motor-car manufacturers, publishers, hotel 
and restaurant keepers, managers of cinemas, etc. It has followed 
the publications of the technical Press, most of which are con- 
nected with the employers’ movement. Finally, it gives informa- 
tion in its publications on the employers’ associations and their 
opinions. 

These particulars concerning employers’ organisations appear 
periodically in Industrial and Labour Information and the Interna- 
tional Labour Review, which has published articles on employers’ 
organisations in the northern countries, Germany, France and 
Italy. Finally, in 1926, the International Labour Office published 
a Directojy of Employer^ Organisations, concerning which the 
General Confederation of French Production and the Union of 
Metal and Mining Industries have stated that “it was the most 
interesting attempt hitherto made to give in concise and orderly 
form a general survey of employers’ organisations in France and 
elsewhere.” 
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II. Relations with Certain Special Groups of Employers 

Under the heading of relations with workers. 
Shipowners the importance and difficulty of the maritime 
relations of the Office on the labour side have 
been described. On the employers’ side, the difficulties have been 
greater, though different in origin. 

Here the International Labour Organisation was faced from 
the first by powerful and decided economic organisations. In 
point of fact, it had to deal mainly with one federation only, 
specially responsible for labour questions, namely, the Interna- 
tional Shipping Federation, which groups around the British 
Shipping Federation most of the national shipowners’ associa- 
tions, besides being in touch with non-affiliated groups. 

It was no doubt a great moral satisfaction to the Office when, 
immediately after the failure of Genoa, shipowners consented to 
continue discussing with seamen the questions of hours of work 
at sea under the chairmanship of the Director. But the discussion 
was broken off, and a movement against the Office became evi- 
dent, which even threatened to turn into the adoption of a hostile 
attitude as a matter of principle irrespective of the aims pursued 
by the International Labour Organisation. Since then, the task 
of bringing the shipowners into the work of the Organisation 
has often proved ungrateful; but it could never be, and has 
never been, abandoned. 

How fat have the untiring efforts of the Office succeeded? 
The quality of its technical work has often received public 
recognition. In the Joint Maritime Commission, members of the 
, shipowners’ group have in certain cases displayed a spirit of 
conciliation and agreed to enquire into the most suitable methods 
of preparing the material for the Sessions of the Conference. 
Similarly, most national organisations have effectively assisted 
in centralising information. But any extension of protective 
legislation for seamen has met with obstinate resistance. This is a 
case in which special stress has been laid on the argum^t that 
national agreements between the patties directly concerned 
should suffice. When the Conference turned to the discussion of 
hours of work at sea, the problem of collaboration arose in an 
acute form. Even more than seamen, shipowners had always 
maintained that questions affecting their industry should be 
dealt with at special Sessions of the Conference-with an exdu- 
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sively maritime agenda and so composed as to represent only 
countries and organisations really concerned in maritime ques- 
tions. At the Thirteenth Session, the composition of the British 
delegation was used by the shipowners as a pretext for the intro- 
duction of a resolution, declaring that for maritime conferences 
the designation of the non-Government delegates should be 
made in agreement with the most representative organisations of 
shipowners and seamen^ On the rejection of this resolution, the 
Employers^ Group declared its intention of not taking any further 
part in the work of the Conference, and prolonged negotiations 
were needed before it agreed to return and the work of the 
Session could be completed in a calmer atmosphere. 

What are the prospects for the near future.^ Judging only 
from certain shipping periodicals, which too often condemn not 
only the eight-hour day but nearly all the work of the Organisa- 
tion, some anxiety would appear to be justified. Ten years^ experi- 
ence have shown, however, that very often a spirit of concilia- 
tion, maintained in the face of all difficulties, can ultimately 
overcome the most stubborn opposition. 

It was during the Third Session of the Inter- 
Agricultural national Labour Conference in 1921 that the 
Emplojers idea arose of forming an international organi- 
sation to represent employers in agriculture- — 
an idea that had previously been discussed by the International 
Organisation of Industrial Employers. In 1922, the International 
Farmers’ Union was founded for the purpose of studying ques- 
tions of agricultural labour. Its secretarial work was entrusted to 
the National Farmers’ Union of Great Britain. The only occasion 
on which this organisation really came into touch with thoi^Office 
was the meeting held by its Executive in 1928 at Geneva in con- 
nection with the Eleventh Session of the International Labour 
Conference, when the question arose of the possible inclusion of 
agriculture in the Recommendation on the prevention of iridus- 
trial accidents. 

In 1^27, the Union came into conflict with the International 
Commission of Agriculture, then being reorganised, as will be 
described below, on a question of competence. The matter was 
at last setded in December 1929 by an agreement that when a 
questioij. of agricultural labour came up for discussion at Geneva, 
the two institiitions should consult each other before taking any 
action. ♦ 
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The number of institutions affiliated to the International 
Farmers’ Union was never very great, and some of them were 
dissolved after they had joined ; for instance, the Danish Farmers’ 
Union. In May 1930 the International Union itself decided to 
dissolve at a meeting held in Paris. Since then the International 
Organisation of Industrial Employers again considers itself to be 
the representative of the interests of agricultural employers with 
respect to the Geneva institutions. 

In the meantime, the International Commission of Agriculture, 
which was set up some forty years ago, had been reconstituted. 
In 1921, when the question of the competence of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office in the matter of agricultural labour was 
taken to the International Court at The Hague, the Commission 
was among those who denied that competence. But it loyally 
accepted the decision in favour of the Office. Although the 
prejudice of agricultural employers against the Office gradually 
disappeared, the relations between the Commission and the 
International Labour Office remained for some ti m e purely 
formal. It was not until the question arose of reorganising the 
Commission so as to make it truly representative of agricultural 
organisations in many countries that collaboration became 
effective. At the meeting of the Commission held in Vienna in 
1928 an address was given by the Director of the Office on “Agri- 
culture and the International Labour Organisation,” after which a 
resolution was adopted declaring that “the International Com- 
mission of Agriculture is ready to take an active part in the work 
of realising systematic collaboration between all the bodies 
which deal with agricultural interests, mqre especially in colla- 
boration with the International Labour Office as regards all 
qijestibns of agricultural labour and social questions.” At the 
meeting held at Bucharest in 1929, the Executive of theCommis- 
sipn was instructed to set up a special committee for studying 
questions of labour in agriculture. The Executive considered 
this decision in 1930 and proposed to set up the committ" 
near future. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 
AND VARIOUS SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

The oiganisations or institutions with social interests or aims 
which have come into touch with the International Labour 
Organisation during the last ten years are legion, and they can- 
not all be mentioned here. From the first the Organisation has 
naturally maintain ed relations with the International Federation 
of League of Nations Societies, which a few years ago set up an 
Economic and Social Committee whose resolutions help the 
Organisation year by year by indicating the support and trends 
of an enlightened pubhc opinion. Similarly, the Red Cross has 
never ceased to be in sympathetic touch with the International 
Labour Office. This is also true of ntunbers of international 
associations of students of varying shades of opinion and denomi- 
nations interested in the League of Nations. 5 

The present chapter will consider in rather more detail the 
relations of the International Labour Organisation with those 
private institutions whose aims and methods of work are more or 
less directly related to its own. 


I, Organisations for Social Progress 

Sinc^'the International Association for^Sodal 
Tie International Progress was set up in 1925 as an outcdtoe of 
Association for the Congress on Social Policy held at Pra^fe 
Social Proff'ess in 1924, the Office has established with it 
constant and useful working rektionSiips* * 
As provided by the rules of the Association, the Office, like 
sej^eral. Governments, has been regularly represented at each of 
its meetings, where questions closely concerning the Interna- 
tional Labom Organisation have been thoroughly and com- 
petently discussed: accident prevention, social insurance, pro- 
tection of salaried employees, credit control as a remedy for 
unempl8^ent, unemployment insurance, the status of foreign 
workers, rfig Social effects of rationahsation, protection of the 
/. 0. 2 
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family, raising of the school age, methods of remuneration, 
international migration. On all these questions the Association 
has done pioneer work, preparing the way for the official action 
of the International Labour Organisation, in respect of which it 
plays a .similar part to that played by the Federation of League of 
Nations Societies in respect of the League. 

This close collaboration is not surprising when it is remem- 
bered that the Association for Social Progress was the result of 
the amalgamation of the three great international social organi- 
sations in existence before the War, which specialised respectively 
in the questions of labour legislation, unemployment and social 
insurance, and acted as forerunners in the field of activity defined 
by Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The Office has also received useful support 
Other Institutions from the International Conference of Private 
or Social Prog-ess Associations for the Protection of Migrants, 
which was formed in 1924 and numbers some 
fifty associations of the most varied kinds in Europe, America, 
and the Far East. 

II. The Co-operative Movement 

The relations of the International Labour 
Co-operation and Organisation with co-operative organisations 
the International date back to its earliest days, as was natural in 
Labour view of the similarity which exists, and which 
Organisation the co-operative organisations immediately 
perceived, between their aims and objects and 
the work assigned to the Organisation. Being in dose touch 
with the interests of the workers by reason of the composition 
of the classes of persons forming thdr membership, co-operative 
sodeties of all sorts, urban and rural, have shown by their attitude 
towards labour problems and by their achievements, which have 
so often anticipated legislation, that their members and the 
workers they employ are assodated in a common deske for 
emancipation and progress. 

By a unanimous dedsion of the Governing Body, taken 
at its Third Session (March 1920), a spedal service was set 
up in the International Labour Office to collect information on 
the co-operative movement and to keep in touch with co- 
operative organisations. This dedsion antidpated*thR intentions 
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of the International Labour Conference, which in two consecu- 
tive Sessions defined the programme of work of the Co-operation 
Service : to keep in touch with co-operative organisations so as 
to ensure the presentation of their point of view on the questions 
of interest to them submitted to the Conference, and to collect 
information on the varied forms and progress of the co-operative 
movement in different countries. 

The investigations of the Office have been 
Collaboration effectively seconded by the collaboration of 
Tvitb Co-operative the co-operative organisations themselves. By 
Organisations 1922, it was already receiving some fifty 
periodicals of co-operative federations; now 
the number is nearly 200. It also receives every year from 250 to 
300 publications and annual reports on co-operation. It has thus 
obtained information on 728 central co-operative organisations 
in forty-eight different countries, comprising over 280,000 
societies and 65 million members. 

It should be added that the Office has not confined its in- 
vestigations to distributive and housing societies, which are of 
interest mainly to urban workers’ households. It has extended 
them to all the fields covered by the movement and all forms of 
societies. Os-operative organisations being often the only or 
principal means of association of certain special groups or for 
certain important, if litde-known, methods of production, the 
Office has been able to get into touch not only with peasant 
farmers, but with small rural industries, the many forms of home 
work, small traders, fishermen, etc. 

These multiple contacts have not only given the International 
Labour Office a better idea of the structure of the co-operative 
movement in the different countries, but have helped it to under- 
stand more clearly the complex needs and aims of the movement, 
which are influenced alike by the aspirations of the masses, 
theoretical considerations and the practical work of manage- 
ment. It has learned the point of view of co-operative organisa- 
tions,on the questions concerning them and dealt with in en- 
quiries or Draft Conventions. As early as the Third Session of 
the Conference, in 1921, some delegations, such as those of 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Germany, Italy and the 
Netherlands, included representatives of co-operative organi- 
sations. At nearly every subsequent Session this practice has 
been rep£^tS 3 . In 1924, the most representative co-operative 
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organisations set up a Correspondence Committee of experts 
for their relations with the International Labour OiSSce. This 
enabled co-operators to estimate from their own point of 
view the probable effects of the measures contemplated by 
the Organisation. 

The first occasion for consulting the members of this Com- 
mittee arose when the question of night work in bakeries was 
placed on the agenda of the Sixth Session in 1924. The Inter- 
national Labour Office obtained definite expressions of opinion 
from co-operative organisations in many countries. Furthermore, 
representatives of the International Co-operative Alliance were 
able to convey the views of the movement on certain questions : 
night work in bakeries, utilisation of workers’ spare time, etc. 

Similarly, the International Labour Office has been able to 
offer its services to co-operative organisations in their relations 
with the economic institutions of the League of Nations. In 1926, 
when the Council of the League appointed a committee to pre- 
pare for the World Economic Conference, it convened two 
co-operators, members of the Central Committee of the Interna- 
tional Co-operative Alliance. In 1927, the International Economic 
Conference itself included a fair number of co-operators, among 
them the General Secretary of the Alliance. 

By its relations with all forms of co-operative organisations, 
the International Labour Office is in a position to help to har- 
monise the various tendencies of the movement. Without 
encroaching on the functions of the International Alliance, it has 
been able to promote the desire of co-operative societies to 
establish economic and general collaboration among themselves. 
During the next few years it will be one of the tasks of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, in conjimction with the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations, to support the agricultural and distributive 
co-operative societies in their efforts to link up, in a continuous 
chain, all the operations in which they are concerned and to 
eliminate certain sources of waste in th6 process of distribution. 

Finally, the International Labour Office' is in 

Collaboration with touch with the co-operative study centres that 
Sui^ Centres have been set up during the last few years for 
research into special questions : the Seminar fur 
Genossenscbaftswesen of HaUe University; the Horace Plunkett 
Foundation of London; the American Institute of Ga-operation; 
the research departments of the great federations, 'of Great 
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Germany, Sweden, F i n la n d, Switzerland, etc., whose 
growing need of information has made of them centres of inter- 
national study; the auxiliary bodies of the TTitemafinnal Co- 
operative Alliance; the International G)-operative Wholesale 
Society, the International Co-operative Banking Committee, the 
Internatio^ Women’s Guild, the International Committee of 
Co-operative and Labour Insurance Societies, the TntRmatinnal 
Co-operative Summer School, 

This variety of international centres of co-operative study is a 
satisfactory sign of growth, and each of the centres corresponds 
to a definite aim or meets a definite need. Still, the question arises 
whether better results would not be obtained by establishing 
closer and more continuous relations between them all. It would 
no doubt be useful to enquire into the possibility of ensuring, 
without prejudice to the independence of the different study 
centres, the collaboration of all in each particular field of re- 
search. The International Labour Office, true to the principles 
that inspire its action here as elsewhere, will do all in its power 
to promote more systematic relations and concentration of effort. 

III. Women’s Organisations 

All that has been said on the subject of trade 
Wometls Work unions applies also to women workers, since 
in the Trade the principal international labour organisa- 
Union Movement tions, the International Federation of Trade 
Unions of Amsterdam, the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions and the International 
Trade Secretariats include women in the same unions as men. 

The International Labour Organisation has attentively studied 
all the independent activities of women workers. The Office has 
followed all their congresses, taken part in their work, assisted 
them in obtaining the documentation they needed, and whenever 
they have asked for information it has tried to give them satis- 
faction. 

An attempt was made in 1919 by the United States National 
Union of Women’s Trade Unions to organise women workers 
internationally and independently, but this attempt has not suc- 
ceeded. The Women’s Federation so formed held two congresses, 
at Geneva in 1921 and at Vienna in 1923. But the majority of 
women woiS^ra in European countries were not in favour of 
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trade union organisation for women distinct from the general 
organisations, and the Federation was dissolved after the Vienna 
Congress. Nevertheless, in order to represent women’s interests 
in the workers’ organisations, an International Women Workers’ 
Committee was set up in its place and attached to the International 
Federation of Trade Unions of Amsterdam. In the national 
unions, too, the tendency is gaining ground to entrust the 
special interests of women to women’s committees. In the 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions a committee entitled 
“Christian Women’s Social Work” deals with questions relating 
to the organisation of Christian women workers. 

Except in some of the northern countries, where women 
workers do not yet suffer so severely from the effects of indus- 
trial development as in the great industrial countries, women 
trade unionists have, whenever an occasion arose, always ex- 
pressed their desire that the protection given to women by the 
International Conventions should be maintained, and have even 
demanded its extension. 

The feminist movement, which before the 
'&£lations with War concentrated principally on obtaining the 
Other Wometfs right to vote, developed after the War — the 
Organisations right to vote having been won by women in 
most of the great countries of Europe and 
America — a programme of action covering all important social 
problems. Among these, protective legislation for women holds 
a predominant place. 

In consequence, the International Labour Office, which from 
the first was in close touch with the organisations of women 
workers, also established direct relations with the great interna- 
tional women’s organisations, such as the International Council 
of Women, the International Alliance of Women for Suffrage 
and Equal Qtizenship, the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the International Gkls’ Friendly Society, the International 
Council of Nurses, the International Federation of University 
Women, the International Committee of Social Service Schools, 
the Permanent Committee of International Women’s Organisa- 
tions, etc. 

These women’s organisations usually take a lively interest in 
the Conventions adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference. In certain feminist circles, however, the p roblems of 
protective legislation for women workers are regarded from a 
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point of view different from that held by the women workers 
themselves. The primary objective is considered to be the 
attainment of absolute equality in conditions as between men 
and women, whatever the conditions may be. This tendency 
resulted in 1929 in the formation of a new international organisa- 
tion, the Open Door International, which aims at the etonomic 
emancipation of women workers by the absolute equalisation of 
the conditions of employment of the two sexes. 

In seeking contact with all the social forces that may be em- 
ployed and co-ordinated for the success of its work, the Office 
can observe but one principle, untrammelled by the conflict of 
theories, and that is to defend the Conventions adopted by the 
International Labour Conference and work for their ascendancy. 
Inspired by this principle, it carries out its task with all the more 
ardour and faith for being convinced that the protection of 
women workers, together with the protection of children and 
insurance against invalidity and old age, constitutes the most 
humane and generous part of the programme entrusted to it. 

IV. Religious Organisations 

The International Labour Office has followed in a spirit of wide 
sympathy the activities of religious bodies, on whose attention 
social problems have a strong claim. 

The great movement which was originated in 
The International the Roman Catholic Church by the Encyclical 
Catholic Rerum Novarum of 1891 has proved extremely 
Organisations fruitful. This Catholic labour charter has in- 
spired a number of associations, which aim at 
establishing social equity. Not only does it express the ‘^current 
doctrine” confirmed in turn by the Popes succeeding Leo XIII ; 
but the Catholic hierarchy, faced with the changed and unfore- 
seen conditions of the last few years and the economic conflicts 
of the War and post-War periods, has applied itself to completing 
and expanding the traditional teaching on such questions as an 
adequate wage, social insurance, the intervention of the law, 
trade unionism and mutual understanding between capital and 
labour. Even when so limited by traditional principles, the field 
of enquiry remains a very large one, in which Catholics, both 
thinkers and men of action, may develop their work on their own 
responsibjlitf in the face of changing industrial conditions; and 
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thus a vndety of tendencies have been produced, though always 
within the framework of the Encyclical, and schools of thought 
have been formed with a special interest in the maintenance of 
international human solidarity. 

Githolics as such have been able to participate in the work of 
labour protection defined by Part XIII and in the aspirations of 
which it is the outcome. In May 1929, in the course of the cere- 
mony in which the Catholics of Rome celebrated the annivarsary 
of the Encyclical Rerunr Novarum, Father Balduzzi, Director and 
Secretary of the Catholic Institute, referred to the results obtained 
by Leo XIII’s denunciation of the rising tide of individualism 
and added that the principles of justice then laid down had been 
adopted in the social legislation of the various nations in turn 
and formed one of the most striking instances of the intervention 
of the State in connection with labour. The same ideas after the 
War had brought about the setting up of a permanent interna- 
tional organisation attached to the League of Nations, for the 
extension and universal adoption of labour legislation. 

The International Labour Organisation has received frequent 
proofs of the sympathy of Catholic organisations in the work 
they have carried out, the researches they have made and their 
social propaganda. 

Very soon it got into touch with the “Social Weeks” of 
France, that edupattional movement which for twenty-seven years 
has sought to de&pen the doctrine of the Catholic Church on 
social questions, and which has been imitated by Catholics in the 
Irish Free State, Italy, Poland, Belgium, Switzerland, Uruguay, 
and for many years Mexico. As early as 1922, the International 
Labour Office was oflScially represented at the Strasburg Week, 
and it is now the accepted tradition for it to send a representative 
every year. In 1929, the Director of the Office, in a message to 
the Besangon Week, greeted the “strong moral forces” of the 
Catholic Social Movement and their readiness to assist the 
International Labour Office in carrying out its task. The Social 
Weeks, in particular that held at Le Havre, which dealt spgpially 
with international questions, and the Catholic Union of Inter- 
national Studies, which is closely related to them, have openly 
recognised the need for a League of Nations and an International 
Labour Organisation. 

In this spirit of imderstanding, the International Labotu: Office 
has had no difficulty in getting into touch wi£Er*T:Jja various 
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intematioflal Catholic movements of a social nature. Since 1928 
it has been invited to send a delegate to the congress of the 
International Catholic Organisation (IKA), -which in Central 
Europe, with methods of its own and mote general aims, is 
inaugurating propaganda on the lines of the Social Weeks. 

In its immediate action the International Labour O^ce has 
been supported not only by the intellectual sympathy of Catholics 
but by their practical work. An account has been given of what 
has been done by the Christian Unions. In 1925 the Catholic 
Workers’ International was founded, which — ^while leaving labour 
demands to the Christian trade unions though working in dose 
collaboration with them — aims at organising the workers m the 
widest sense of the word on a class, or more exactly, an “estate” 
(Stands) basis, and thus to guide them and prepare them for a 
new economic and social order. 

In a narrower field, the Office has developed its action in 
touch with the Assodation of Catholic Students (Pax Romana) 
and with the International Bureau of Catholic Journalists. In the 
International Conference of Private Organisations for the Pro- 
tection of Migrants it has collaborated, for instance, with the 
International Catholic Association for the Protection of Girls. 
In the question of workers’ welfare and leisure, it has been in 
touch with a permanent centre for documentation and joint 
action set up by the Catholic institutions d^^Si^ious countries 
interested in charitable work, hygiene and sodal service, the 
Caritas Catbolica. The Basle Congress (1928) of this institution 
supported the work of the International Labour Conference in 
favour of children and young persons, particularly in new coun- 
tries. In the same year it ‘approved the proposals of the Inter- 
national Labour Office in connection with the International 
Congress of Sodal Work hdd during the Sodal Fortnight of 
Paris. As early as 1925, the International Labour Office had 
entered into relations with the new-born movement of the 
International Catholic Social Service Union, which now com- 
prisesi twenty-five schools and over 1,600 sodal workers. 
This Union dosdy follows the dedsions of Geneva relating to 
women’s work. 

The.recent initiative taken by the Organisation in the matter 
of forced labour has met with warm encouragement on the part 
of missionaries and their friends. On the occasion of the Twelfth 
Session of^ile International Labo-ur Conference, the Catholic 
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Union of International Studies published a memorandum on the 
Draft G>nvention that was approved by the great international 
Catholic organisations — ^the International Union of Catholic 
Women’s Associations, the International Catholic Social Service 
Union, the Caritas Catholica, etc. The Union declared that in the 
proposed regulations (since adopted) lay “the effective means . . . 
of extending to all workers of the world the rules of law that 
establish labour protection and that ... in most cases merely 
apply to labour legislation the principles of Christian social 
morality.” 

The relations of the International Labour 
The Churches Office with the Anglican, Orthodox, Lutheran, 
Supporting the Reformed and Old Catholic Churches date 
Stockholm from 1925, the year in which the World Con- 

Movement ference for Practical Christianity was held at 

Stockholm. This Conference was an attempt 
to induce the Churches to adopt a united attitude on social ques- 
tions, The message to the Christian world with which it termi- 
nated revealed identical intentions and possibilities of collabora- 
tion. The Conference declared that human personality should be 
respected, that the soul, which is the highest of all values, should 
not be subordinated to blind machinery or to property, that no 
social order can endure or satisfy human aspirations unless it is 
just, and that in all economic problems the human factor is of 
more importance than material gain. It made an appeal for that 
collaboration which alone can lead to a social state where em- 
ployers and employed alike may find in their daily work a means 
of fu lfillin g their true vocation on earth. Finally, it affirmed the 
responsibility of all in the face of social problems, which had 
become too complicated for solution by individual effort, and 
lurged that these conditions called for the checking of unbridled 
individualism for the sake of the common weal. The Conference 
also adopted certain special conclusions arising out of these 
general principles, for instance, the abolition of child labour, the 
principle of the eight-hour day, the weekly rest, regular holidays 
and a more equitable regulation of wages. 

This is the foundation on which the relations of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office with the Churches and religious institutions 
represented at Stockholm have developed. It is in touch with 
the Continuation Committee, now the CEcumenical Council of 
Practical Christianity, with the International Ins"fitate. of Social 
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Chtistianity, the cominittees on “The Churches and Labour,” 
“Young Persons,” “The Press,” etc. These relations have helped 
these new bodies in defining their methods of work, and have 
influenced the increasingly positive tendencies of the social 
activities of the Churches. They have also placed the problem of 
social reform in closer connection with spiritual demands by 
bringing out the deep-rooted need for collaboration and proving 
that any measure for greater welfare and protection has not only 
immediate material effects for the individual, but much wider 
repercussions of a higher nature. 

It was not long before these relations were made to serve pur- 
poses of i n formation and study. It is characteristic of the Churches 
adhering to the Stockholm movement that they should display 
such an interest in obtaining an exact knowledge of facts, in 
estimating social realities, appraising the value of systems and 
discerning more clearly what reforms are possible. This need for 
objective study explains the creation in most Churches of com- 
mittees for social action, which, in addition to churchmen, 
include economists, secretaries of social institutions, employers 
and workers. It has led to the foundation, by the Stockholm 
Committee, of the International Institute of Social Christiamty, 
which was set up at Geneva in 1928. All these bodies find the 
documentation of the International labour OlEce, its work, the 
Sessions of the Conference, the discussions and the questions 
of principle involved a source of valuable information, serving 
as a guide for the research work of the Churches. Information on 
the work of the International Labour Organisation is given with 
more and more fullness and regularity in their publications ; for 
instance, the periodicals of the Institute, in France the special 
numbers of the T^vue du Cbristtanisme social, in the United States 
the Information Service published by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ and so forth. 

These various religious committees and institutions have 
undertaken thorough mvestigations into the problems of unem- 
ployment, the effects of rationalisation, the right of association, 
the welfare of the workers. The interest to the Stockholm move- 
ment of the Labour Conventions and their ratification is not 
confined to nation^ studies of immediate difficulties and advan- 
tages, but rises to a consideration of the moral aspect of the 
obligations ^sgjuncd. 



CONCLUSION 


Thb history of the first ten years of the International Labour 
Organisation is the story of a period rich in events, fruitful of 
results and still full of promise. 

Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace had given the Organisation 
its legal structure. The work of the Organisation during this 
period has infused life into that structure. In other words, the 
Organisation has become a living organism; it grows and evolves 
in the field defined for it by international law ; it absorbs one by 
one the departments assigned to it, creating as occasion arises the 
organs it needs for the purpose. This first stage may be said to 
have been accomplished. The institution is alive, possessing all 
the essential organs, created for and tested by action. It is prob- 
able that the International Labour Organisation will evolve like 
other living beings and acquire yet other subsidiary organs, 
adopting new methods of procedure to meet new needs. But the 
main body of the institution has now been created, and the 
essential features of its activity have been outlined. Hencefor- 
ward, it is fitted to perform all the tasks entrusted to it by the 
Treaties of Peace. 

Though the Organisation entered from the outset upon these 
various duties, it is clear that everything could not be completed 
during the ten years of its early youth. It is possible to conceive 
of the ultimate and complete realisation of the ideal for which 
the Organisation is patiently working, a world in which condi- 
tions of labour are governed by international conventions that 
do justice to all needs of protection and are ratified and applied 
by every State. In such a world, the “social justice,” which by 
the Treaties of Peace is the aim of the Organisation, will have 
been finally and fully established. This end has not been attained, 
if indeed it is at all attainable in a changing world always con- 
cerned for the maintenance of its unstable economic equilibrium. 
But those who conceive of an ideal worthy of the name will 
work steadily for its realisation even without the stimulus of the 
hope that it will one day be achieved. The first result of the 
constant efforts of the Organisation is that to-day ^ts competence 
is no longer contested. The objections raised some'^ears ago to 
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its intervention in questions of non-industrial labour are past 
history. To-day there is no one to dispute its tight to work for 
the protection of all labour, in the fields as in the factory, in 
transport as in commerce and shipping, in offices as in work- 
shops, in professional as in manui occupations ; in a word, of 
all workers, irrespective of race and the climatic conditions under 
which they work. This first point has now been gained. 

The foregoing pages have described which sections of this 
vast field the Organisation has merely explored, which it has 
cleared for action, in which it has sown, and in which it has 
already reaped in the form of thirty International Conventions 
and thirty-nine Recommendations covering nearly all conditions 
of labour : hours of work, wages, the weekly rest and holidays, 
night work, the minimxun age for employment, health and safety, 
housing and the utilisation of spare time, the protection of 
women and children. Side by side with these international instru- 
ments there is all the documentation for preparing similar 
instruments in the future: collections of social legislation and 
collective agreements, a complete library, so to speak, of com- 
parative studies on national legislation and practice in all labour 
matters, defining the possibility of, and the conditions for, future 
international agreements. 

The results obtained have been shown: 408 ratifications on 
October 1st, 1930 (414 at the time of writing), by thirty-three 
States, including the principal industrial States of the world, 
with the exception of the United States and the Soviet Union, 
which, not being members of the Organisation, are not called 
upon to ratify its Conventions. And this leaves out of account 
the many national laws which have been amended in the light of 
these Conveptions or have been called into being by their example 
and cast in the same mould. Even if not perfect, these results are 
of a nature to reassure the anxious friends of the Organisation, 
and to prove that it is performing no barren task in a waste of 
indifference, but is finding support and co-operation in many 
quarters. 

Without this essential factor of support and collaboration, the 
work of the Organisation would indeed be nothing. And the 
of this factor is due to the efforts of the Organisation 
analysed in the last section of this historical survey. From its 
inception, the 9rganisation has tried to create contacts, to become 
known, m^rstood and appreciated, to find support, encourage- 
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ment, a stimulus and a guide in its relations with all the elemf fvti; 
of international life. It is fair to say that it has succeeded. Not the 
least interesting and vivid chapter of this ten years’ record is tTmf 
describing the work done and the results obtained by the Organi- 
sation in creating a network of friends and collaborators. The 
first to' help, and that from the very outset, were representatives 
of all concerned in production, and of the institutions for labour 
legislation. They were followed by members of the different 
religious denominations. Soon — and we may close with this 
final aspiration — ^the Organisation will be able to count on every 
State and every nation without exception. 



APPENDIX 


PART XIII (LABOUR) OF THE TREATY OF 
VERSAILLES OF JUNE 28, 19191 


SECTION I 

ORGANISATION OF LABOUR 

Whereas the League of Nations has for its object the establishment 
of universal peace, and such a peace can be established only if it is 
based upon social justice; 

And whereas conditions of labrur exist involving such injustice, 
hardship and privation to large numbers of people as to produce 
unrest so great that the peace and harmony of the world are imperilled ; 
and an improvement of those conditions is urgently required : as, for 
example, by the regulation of the hours of work, including the establish- 
^ ment of a maximum working day and week, the regulation of the labour 
supply, the prevention of unemployment, the provision of an adequate 
living wage, the protection of the worker against sickness, disease and 
injury arising out of his employment, the protection of children, young 
persons and women, provision for old age and injury, protection of 
interests of workers when employed in countries other than their, 
recognition of the principle of freedom of association, the 
qlgi(;iisatioi^ of vocational and technical education and other measures ; 

#pPl&reas als© the failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions 
of labour is an obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to 
improve the conditions in their own countries ; 

The High Contracting Parties, moved by sentiments of justice 
and humanity as well as by the desire to secure the permanent peace of 
the wqfld, agree to the following ; 


* The provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles are reproduced in jfuU 
in Part XIII of the Treaty of Saint-Germain of September loth, 1919 (Articles 
332-372), Part XHlof the Treaty of Trianon of June 4th, 1920 (Articles 3i5-355)» 
and PartXIf ^the Treaty of NeuiUy of November 27th, 1919 (Articles 249-289). 
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CHAPTER I 

ORGANISATION 
Article 387 

I. A permanent organisation is hereby established for the promotion 
of the objects set forth in the Preamble. 

2. The original Members of the League of Nations shall be the 
original Members of this organisation, and hereafter membership of 
the League of Nations shall carry with it membership of the said 
organisation. 


Article 388 

The permanent organisation shall consist of : 

1, A General Conference of Representatives of the Members and 

2. An International Labour Office controlled by the Governing 
Body described in Article 393, 

Arttclb 389 

I. The meetings of the General Conference of Representatives of the 
Members shall be held from time to time as occasion may require, and 
at least once in every year. It shall be composed of four Representatives 
of each of the Members, of whom two shall be Government Delegates 
and the two others shall be Delegates representing respectively the 
employers and the workpeople of each of the Members. 

2. Each Delegate may be accompanied by advisers, who shall not 
exceed two in number for each item on the agenda of the meetipig. 
When questions specially affecting women are to be considered by the 
Conference, one at least of the advisers should be a woigl^s 

3. The Members undertake to nominate non-Governmint Delates 
and advisers chosen in agreement with the industrial organisations, if 
such organisations exist, which are most representative of employers 
or workpeople, as the case may be, in their respective countries^^ 

4. Advisers shall not speak except on a request made by the Delegate 

whom they accompany and by the special authorisation of the President 
of the Conference, and may noE vote. . ^ 

5. A Delegafe may by notice in writing addressed to the President 
appoint one of his advisers to act as his deputy, and the adviser, while 
so actings shall be allowed to speak and vote. 
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6. The ijames of the Delegates and theit advisets will be con 
municated to the International Labour Office by the Government < 
each of the Members. 

7, The credentials of Delegates and their advisers shall be subje< 
to scrutiny by the Conference, which may, by two-thirds of the vote 
cast by the Delegates present, refuse to admit any Delegate or advise 
whom it deems not to have been nominated in accordance wit 
this Article. 


ARTiciiB 390 

I. Every Delegate shall be entitled to vote individually on all mattei 
which are taken into consideration by the Conference. 

2. If one of the Members fails to nominate one of the non 
Government Delegates whom it is entitled to nominate, the othe 
non-Government Delegate shall be allowed to sit and speak at th- 
Conference, but not to vote, 

3 . If in accordance with Article 3 89 the Conference refuses admissioi 
to a Delegate of one of the Members, the provisions of the presen 
Article shil apply as if that Delegate had not been nominated. 

Article 391 

The meetings of the Conference shall be held at the scat of the League 
of Nations, or at such other place as may be decided by the Conference 
at a previous meeting by two-thirds of the votes cast by the Relegates 
present. 

Artici-e 392 

The Inte^jpational Labour Office shall be established at the seat of the 
League of J^tions as part of the organisation of the League. 

jr * 

Article 393* 

I. The International Labour Office shall be under the control of a 
GoV'^rning Body consisting of 24 persons, appointed in accordance 
» with the following provisions : 

At itsJNfineteenth Sitting, held on November 2nd, 1922, the Fourth Session of the 
International Labour Conference adopted by 82 votes to 2, ^^^kh 6 abstentions, the 
following draft amendment to Article 393, which is at present before the States 
Members of the International Labour Organisation, in accordance with the provisions 
of 4 ^clel[S?’ of the Treaty of Versailles. {CmhmA at foot off, sfo. 
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2, The Governing Body of the International Labour Office shall 
be constituted as follows — 

Twelve persons representing the Governments; 

Six persons elected by the Delegates to the Conference 

, representing the employers ; 

Six persons elected by the Delegates to the Conference 

representing the workers, 

3. Of the twelve persons representing the Governments eight shall 
be nominated by the Members which are of the chief industrial 
importance, and four shall be nominated by the Members selected 
for the purpose by the Government Delegates to the Conference, 
excluding the Delegates of the eight Members mentioned above. 

4. Any question as to which are the Members of the chief industrial 
importance shall be decided by the Council of the League of Nations. 

5. The period of office of the members of the Governing Body will 
be three years. The method of filling vacancies and other similar 
questions may be determined by the Governing Body subject to the 
approval of the Conference. 

6. The Governing Body shall, from time to time, elect one of its 
members to act as its Chairman, shall regulate its own procedure and 

**'The International Labour Office shall he under the control of a Governing Bodj consisting 
of fhirty-tm persons: 

** Sixteen representing Governments, 

** Eight representing the Employers, and 
Eight representing the Workers, 

*‘^0f the sixteen persons representing Governments, eight shall be appointed by the Members 
of chief industrial importance, and eight shall he appointed by the Members selected for that 
purpose by the Government Delegates to the Conference, excluding the Delegates of the eight 
Members mentioned above. Of the sixteen Members represented six shall be non-European 
States, 

*^Any question as to which are the Members of chief industrial importance shall he decided 
by the Council of the League of Nations, 

^^The persons representing the Employers and the persons representing the Workers shall 
he elected respectively by the Employers^ Delegates and the Workers* Delegates to the Con-- 
ference. Two Employers* representatives and two Workers* representatives shall belong to 
non-European States, ^ 

^^Tbe period of office of the ^bvertdng Body shall be three years, 

*‘The method of filling vacancies and of appointing substitutes and other similar questions 
may be decided by the Governing Body subject to the approval of the Conference, 

^^The Govermng Body sball,from time to time, elect one of its number to act as its Chairman, 
shall reflate its own procedure, and shall fix its own times of meeting, A special meeting 
shall be held tfa written request to that effect is made by at least twelve oj^tbe representatives 
on the Governing Body,** 
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shall fix its own times of meeting. A special meeting shall be held 
if a written request to that effect is made by at least ten members of 
the Governing Body. 

Article 394 

I. There shall be a Director of the International Labour Office, who 
shall be appointed by the Governing Body, and, subject to the instruc- 
tions of the Governing Body, shall be responsible for the efficient 
conduct of the International Labour Office and for such other duties 
as may be assigned to him. 

2. The Director or his deputy shall attend all meetings of the 
Governing Body, 

Article 395 

The staff of the International Labour Office shall be appointed by 
the Director, who shall, so far as is possible with due regard to the 
efficiency of the work of the Office, select persons of different nationali- 
ties. A certain number of these persons shall be women. 


Article 396 

I. The functions of the International Labour Office shall include the 
collection and distribution of information on all subjects relating 
to the international adjustment of conditions of industrial life and 
labour, and particularly the examination of subjects which it is proposed 
to bring brfore the Conference with a view to the conclusion of 
international conventions, and the conduct of such special investigations 
as may be ordered by the Conference, 

2. It will prepare the agenda for the meetings of the Conference. 

3. It will carry out the duties required of it by the provisions of 
this Part of the present Treaty in connection with international disputes,. 

4. It will edit and publish in French and EngUsh, and in such other 
languages as the Governing Body may think desirable, a periodical 
paper dealing with problems of industry and employment of inter- 
national interest. 

5. *»Generally, in addition to the functions set out in this Article, 
it shall have such other powers and duties as may be assigned to it 
by the Conference. 

Article 397 

The Government Departments of any of the Members which deal 
with qu«spons of industry and employment may communicate directly 
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with the Director through the Representative of their Government 
on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, or failing 
any such Representative, through such other qualified official as the 
Government may nominate for the purpose. 


Article 398 

The International Labour Office shall be entitled to the assistance of 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations in any matter in 
which it can be given. 

Article 399 

I. Each of the Members will pay the travelling and subsistence 
expenses of its Delegates and their advisers and of its Representatives 
attending the meetings of the Conference or Governing Body, as the 
case may be. 

2. All the other expenses of the International Labour Office and 
of the meetings of the Conference or Governing Body shall be paid 
to the Director by the Secretary-General of the League of Nations out 
of the general funds of the League. 

3. The Director shall be responsible to the Secretary-General of 
the League for the proper expenditure of all moneys paid to him in 
pursuance of this Article. 


CHAPTER II 

PROCEDURE 
Article 400 

The agenda for all meetings of the Conference will be settled by 
the Governing Body, who shall consider any suggestion as to the 
agenda that may be made by the Government of any of the Members 
or by any representative organisation recognised for the purpose of 
Article 389. 

Article 401 

The Director shall act as the Secretary of the Conference, and shall 
transmit the agenda so as to reach the Members four months before 
the meeting of the Conference, and, through them, the non-Government 
Delegates when appointed. 
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Article 402 

I. Any of the Govetnments of the Members may formally object to 
the inclusion of any item or items in the agenda. The grounds for 
such objection shall be set forth in a reasoned statement addressed to 
the Director, who shall circulate it to all the Members of the Permanent 
Organisation. 

2. Items to which such objection has been made shall not, however, 
be excluded from the agenda, if at the Conference a majority of two- 
thirds of the votes cast by the Delegates present is in favour of 
considering them. 

3. If the Conference decides (otherwise than under the preceding 
paragraph) by two-thirds of the votes cast by the Delegates present 
that any subject shall be considered by the Conference, that subject 
shall be included in the agenda for the following meeting. 

Article 403 

I. The Conference shall regulate its own procedure, shall elect its own 
President, and may appoint committees to consider and report on 
any matter. 

2. Except as otherwise expressly provided in this Part of the present 
Treaty, all matters shall be decided by a simple majority of the votes 
cast by the Delegates present. 

3. The voting is void unless the total number of votes cast is equal 
to half the number of the Delegates attending the Conference. 


Article 404 

The Conference may add to any committees which it appoints technical 
experts, who shall be assessors without power to vote. 


Article 405 

I. When the Conference has decided on the adoption of proposals 
withdtegard to an item in the agenda, it will rest with the Conference 
to determine whether these proposals should take the form: {a) of a 
recommendation to be submitted to the Members for consideration 
with a*view to effect being given to it by national legislation or other- 
wise, or (p) of a draft international convention for ratification by the 
Members. 

- In ^er case a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the 
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Delegates present shall be necessary on the final vote for the adoption 
of the recommendation or draft convention, as the case may be, by 
the Conference. 

3. In framing any recommendation or draft convention of general 
application the Conference shall have due regard to those countries 
in which' climatic conditions, the imperfect development of industrial 
organisation, or other special circumstances make the industrial 
conditions substantially different and shall suggest the modifications, 
if any, which it considers may be required to meet the case of such 
countries. 

4. A copy of the recommendation or draft convention shall be 
authenticated by the signature of the President of the Conference and 
of the Director and shall be deposited with the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations. The Secretary-General will communicate 
a certified copy of the recommendation or draft convention to each of 
the Members. 

5. Each of the Members undertakes that it will, within die period 
of one year at most from the closing of the session of the Conference, 
or if it is impossible owing to exceptional circumstances to do so within 
the period of one year, then at the earliest practicable moment and in 
no case later than eighteen months from the closing of the session of 
the Conference, bring the recommendation or draft convention before 
the authority or authorities within whose competence the noatter lies, 
for the enactment of legislation or other action. 

6. In the case of a recommendation, the Members will inform the 
Secretary-General of the action taken. 

7. In the case of a draft convention, the Member will, if it obtains 
the consent of the authority or authorities within whose competence 
the matter lies, communicate the formal ratification of the convention 
to the Secretary-General and will take such action as may be necessary 
to make effective the provisions of such convention. 

8 . If on a recommendation no legislative or other action is taken 
to make a recommendation effective, or if the draft convention fails 
to obtain the consent of the authority or authorities within whose 
competence the matter lies, no further obligation shall rest upoj? the 
Member. 

9. In the case of a federal State, the power of which to enter into 
conventions on labour matters is subject to limitations, it shalt be in 
the discretion of that Government to treat a draft convention to which 
such limitations apply as a recommendation only, and ^e provisions 
of this Article with respect to recommendations shall apply iifSach case. 
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ID, The above Article shall be interpreted in accordance with the 
following principle : 

II. In no case shall any Member be asked or required, as a result 
of the adoption of any recommendation or draft convention by the 
Conference, to lessen the protection afforded by its existing legislation 
to the workers concerned. 


Article 406 

Any convention so ratified shall be registered by the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations, but shall only be binding upon the 
Members which ratify it. 


Article 407 

I. If any convention coming before the Conference for final con- 
sideration fails to secure the support of two-thirds of the votes cast 
by the Delegates present, it shall nevertheless be within the right of 
any of the Members of the Permanent Organisation to agree to such 
convention among themselves. 

a. Any convention so agreed to shall be communicated by the 
Governments concerned to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations, who shall register it. 


Article 408 

Each of the Members agrees to make an annual report to the Inter- 
national Labour Office on the measures which it has taken to give 
effect to the provisions of conventions to which it is a party. These 
reports shall be made in such form and shall contain such particulars 
as the Governing Body may request. The Director shall lay a summary 
of these reports before the next meeting of the Conference, 


Article 409 

In the event of any representation being made to the International 
Labour Office by an industrial association of employers or of workers 
that any of the Members has failed to secure in any respect the effective 
observance within its jurisdiction of any convention to which it is a 
party, the Governing Body may communicate this representation to 
the Government against which it is made, and may invite that Govern- 
ment tq^ke such statement on the subject as it may think fit. 
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Article 4x0 

If no statement is received within a reasonable time from the Govern- 
ment in question, or if the statement when received is not deemed to 
be satisfactory by the Governing Body, the latter shall have the right 
to publish the representation and the statement, if any, made in reply 
to it. 


Article 41 i 

I. Any of the Members shall have the right to file a complaint with 
the International Labour Office if it is not satisfied that any other 
Member is securing the effective observance of any convention which 
both have ratified in accordance with the foregoing Articles. , 

2. The Governing Body may, if it thinks fit, before referring such 
a complaint to a Commission of Enquiry, as hereinafter provided for, 
communicate with the Government in question in the manner de- 
scribed in Article 409, 

3. If the Governing Body does not think it necessary to com- 
municate the complaint to the Government in question, or if, when 
they have made such communication, no statement in reply has been 
received within a reasonable time which the Governing Body con- 
siders to be satisfactory, the Governing Body may apply for the 
appointment of a Commission of Enquiry to consider the complaint 
and to report thereon. 

4. The Governing Body may adopt the same procedure cither of 
its own motion or on receipt of a complaint from a Delegate to the 
Conference. 

5. When any matter arising out of Article 410 or 41 1 is being 
considered by the Governing Body, the Government in question shall, 
if not already represented thereon, be entitled to send a representative 
to take part in the proceedings of the Governing Body while the matter 
is under consideration. Adequate notice of the date on which the 
matter will be considered shall be given to the Government in question. 


Article 412 

I. The Commission of Enquiry shall be constituted in 

with the following provisions : 

2, Each of the Members agrees to nominate within six months of 
the date on which the present Treaty comes into force three persons 
of industrial experience, of whom one shall be a representative of 
employers, one a representative of workers, and one a ^je^son of 
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independent standing, who shall together form a panel from which 
the members of the Commission of Enquiry shall be drawn. 

3. The qualifications of the persons so nominated shall be subject 
to scrutiny by the Governing Body, which may by two-thirds of the 
votes cast by the representatives present refuse to accept the nomina- 
tion of any person whose qualifications do not in its opinion comply 
with the requirements of the present Article. 

4. Upon the application of the Governing Body, the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations shall nominate three persons, one 
from each section of this panel, to constitute the Commission of 
Enquiry, and shall designate one of them as the President of the 
Commission. None of these three persons shall be a person nominated 
to the panel by any Member directly concerned in the complaint. 

Artici^e 413 

The Members agree that, in the event of the reference of a complamt 
to a Commission of Enquiry under Article 41 1, they will each, whether 
directly concerned in the complaint or not, place at the disposal of the 
Commission all the information in their possession which bears upon 
the subject-matter of the complaint. 

Article 414 

I. When the Commission of Enquiry has fully considered the com- 
plaint, it shall prepare a report embodying its findings on all questions 
of feet relevant to determining the issue between the parties and 
containing such recommendations as it may think proper as to the 
steps which should be taken to meet the complaint and the time 
within which they should be taken. 

2. It shall also indicate in this report the measures, if any, of an 
economic character against a defaulting Government which it con- 
siders to be appropriate, and which it considers other Governments 
would be justified in adopting. 

Article 415 

I. The Secretary-General of the League of Nations shall communicate 
the repgrt of the Commission of Enquiry to each of the Governments 
concerned in the complaint, and shall cause it to be published. 

^2. Each of these Governments shall within one monli inform the 
S^retary-^neral of the League of Nations whether or not it accepts 
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shall apply and if the report of the Commission of Enquiry or the 
decision of the Permanent Court of International Justice is in favour 
of the dejS^uIting Government, the other Governments shall forthwith 
discontinue the measures of an economic character that they have 
taken against the defaulting Government 


CHAPTER HI 

GENERAL 
Arttcub 421 

1. The Members engage to apply conventions which they have 
ratified in accordance with the provisions of this Part of the present 
Treaty to their colonies, protectorates and possessions which are not 
fully self-governing : 

(1) Except where owing to the local conditions the convention 

is inapplicable, or 

(2) Subject to such modifications as may be necessary to adapt 

the convention to local conditions, 

2. And each of the Members shall notify to the International Labour 
Office the action taken in respect of each of its colonies, protectorates 
and possessions which are not fully self-governing. 

Article 422 

Amendments to this Part of the present Treaty which are adopted by 
the Conference by a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the 
Delegates present shall take effect when ratified by the States whose 
representatives compose the Council of the League of Nations and 
by three-fourths of the Members. 

Article 425 

Any question or dispute relating to the interpretation of this Part 
of the present Treaty or of any subsequent convention concluded by 
the Members in pursuance of the provisions of this Part of the 
present Treaty ^hil be referred for decision to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. 
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CHAPTER IV 

TRANSITORY PROVISIONS 

Article 424 

I . The first meeting of the Conference shall take place in October 1919 • 
The place and agenda for this meeting shall be as specified in the 
Annex hereto. 

2. Arrangements for the convening and the organisation of the 
first meeting of the Conference will be made by the Government 
designated for the purpose in the said Annex. That Government 
shall be assisted in die preparation of the documents for S3;J>mission 
to the Conference by an International Committee constituted as 
provided in the said Annex. 

5. The expenses of the first meeting and of all subsequent meetings 
held before the League of Nations has been able to establish a general 
fund, other than the expenses of Delegates and their advisers, will be 
borne by the Members in accordance widi the apportionment of the 
expenses of the International Bureau of the Universal Postal Union. 

Article 425 

Until the League of Nations has been constituted all communications 
which under the provisions of the foregoing Articles should be 
addressed to the Secretary-General of the League will be preserved by 
the Director of die International Labour Oifice, who will transmit 
them to the Secretary-General of tiae League. 

I ^ 

Article 426 

Pending the creation of a Permanent Court of International Justice, 
disputes which in accordance with this Part of the present Treaty 
would be submitted to it for decision will be referred to a tribunal 
of three persons appointed by the Council of the League of Nations. 


ANNEX 

First Meeting of Annual Labour Conference, 1919 

i . *fhe place of meeting will be Washington. 

^ 2. The Goy«enment of the United States of Arne- 

ip convene the Conference. 

r a 
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3. Jihe International Organising Committee will consist of seven 
Membeii^ appointed by the United States of America, Great Britain, 
France, iVy* Japan, Belgium and Switzerland. The Committee may, 
if it thi n k s necessary, invite other Members to appoint representatives. 

4, Agenda: 

(1) Application of principle of the 8-hours day or of the 48-hours 

week. 

(2) Question of preventing or providing against unemployment, 

(3) Women's employment: 

{d) Before and after child-birth, including the question of 
maternity benefit ; 

^ (b) During the night; 

(f) In unhealthy processes, 

(4) Employment of children: ♦ 

(d) Minimum age of employment; 

(b) During the night; * 

(f) In unhealthy processes. 

(5) Extension and application of the Internationa]^ Conventions 

adopted at Berne in 1906 on the prohibition of night work 
for women employed in industry and the prohibition of the 
use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 

SECTION II 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

Artici^ 427 

The Contracting Parties, recognising that the well-being, 

physical, moral and intellectual, of industrial wage-earners is of 
supreme international importance, have framed, in order to further 
this great end, the permanent machinery provided for in Section I, 
and associated with that of the League of Nations. 

They recognise that differences of climate, habits and customs, of 
econofiaic opportunity and industrial tradition, make stiict uniformity 
in the conditions of labour difficult of immediate attainment. But, 
holding as they do that labour should not be regarded merely as an 
article of commerce, they think that there are methods and principles 
for regulating labour conditions which all industrial communities 
should endeavQur to apply, so far as their special circumstances 
will permif. 
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Among these methods and principles, the following seem the 
High Contracting Parties to be of special and urgent importanle: 

/ 

FirsL — ^The guiding principle above enunciated that labour 
should not be regarded merely as a commodity or article of 
commerce. 

Second , — ^The right of association for all lawful purposes by the 
employed as well as by die employers. 

Third , — ^The payment to the employed of a wage adequate to 
maintain a reasonable standard of life as this is understood in 
their time and country. 

Fourth , — ^The adoption of an eight-hour day or a forty-eight- 
hour week as the standard to be aimed at where it has not 
already been attained. 

Fifth , — ^The adoption of a weekly rest of at least twenty-four 
hours, which should include Sunday wherever practicable. 

Sixth , — ^The abolition of child labour and the imposition of such 
limitations on the labour of young persons as shall permit the 
continuation of their education and assure their proper physical 
development. 

Seventh . — ^The principle that men and women should receive equal 
remuneration for work of equal value. 

Eighth . — ^The standard set by law in eadi country with respect 
to the conditions of labour should have due regard to the 
equitable economic treatment of all workers lawfully resident 
therein. 

Ninth . — ^Each State should make provision for a system of 
inspection in which women should take part, in order to ensure 
the enforcement of the laws and regulations for the protection 
of the employed. 

Without claiming that these methods and principles are either complete 
or final, the High Contracting Parties are of opinion that they are well 
fitted to guide the policy of the League of Nations ; and that, if adopted 
by the industrial cr)niraianities who are Members of the League, and 
safeguarded in^ practice by an adequate system of such inspection, 
they will confer lasting benefits upon the wage-earners of the world* 
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